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THEIR LOVE WAS 
INFAMOUS... 
THEIR PASSION 
TOO RAPTUROUS 
EVER TO BE 
DENIED 


Fourteenth century Italy was ruled by the 
law of the church...a law none dared ques- 
tion. No one but Concordia... 


Beautiful, daring, rebellious Concordia 
miraculously escapes from the lifeless 


prison of a convent and discovers a world of — 


freedom and adventure...a world of lust and 
desire...a world of heartache and tragedy. - 


Abandoning all she has been taught, she sets 
out on a life of wild gypsy wanderings with 
Ugo, the illegitimate son of the man loved by 
her mother, murdered by her father. In his 
veins throbs the same hot blood, the same 
hunger that led to ruin once before. But Con- 
cordia is helpless before him as he awakens 
the passionate woman within. 


And when this illicit love produces a child she i 


can never call her own, Concordia must fulfill 
her destiny and live the tragic consequences of 
a legendary love. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


I had become increasingly conscious of Ugo’s 
presence or absence. At his approach I felt a 
warm tingling sensation and my breath came 
faster. Sometimes I wondered uneasily—was I 
falling in love with him? Why should I long to 
touch his smooth olive cheeks, to stroke his shin- 
ing dark hair? 

He said, “All I want is to be alorie with the night 
and the moonlight—and you. Don’t you see, Iam 
lonely—so lonely. I need someone who can under- 
stand me.” 

I wonder now how many girls have fallen for 
this plea? How often had Ugo used it before, and 
did he use it again? But no such cynical reflections 
occurred to me at the time. My arms went round 
him and I whispered: “If I can give you com- 
fort. . .” “You can my dearest, if only you will.” 
Then I realized what he wanted. I began to shiver 
with mingled excitement and fear. . . yet Imade 
no resistance . . 
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* We do not know when the historical Concordia died; the last docu- 


mentary evidence we have is that her grandfather Malatesta, i in a will 
made in 1311, leaves her a legacy. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


After reading my first novel about Concordia 
Malatesta, a number of people have written to ask 
me: Was she a real person? Did these things actually 
happen to her? 

. The answer to the first question is: yes, undoubt- 
edly. To the second I can only reply: who knows? 
The facts that I narrated are historical, so far as they 
concern her family; but no chronicler has told us 
Concordia’s reaction to them, nor how she lived 
afterwards, though they do say that she never mar- 
ried. 

Concordia was the only daughter of Giovanni 
Malatesta and. Francesca da Polenta (better known 
as Francesca da Rimini), and she was born within 
a year of their marriage in the winter of 1275. Very 
soon after Francesca’s death in 1289 (or, as some 
modern historians think, 1285*), Giovanni married 
again. By his second wife he had five children— 
' three boys and two girls, born in quick succession. 

The last documentary evidence we have of Con- 
cordia’s existence dates from 1311. It is the will of 
her grandfather, Malatesta da Verucchio, who died 
as a centenarian in the following year. After settling 
the bulk of his property and lands upon his two 
surviving sons, Malatestino and Pandolfo, and mak- 


* For a full discussion of the date problem, see my monograph on the 
Malatesta family, published in Rimini (1968). 
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ing many charitable bequests, Malatesta leaves a 
small legacy to each of his grandchildren, adding the 
curious clause: ‘He requests his grandsons, Tino, 
Guido and Ramberto, and his granddaughters, the 
ladies Concordia, Margherita and Rengarducia, 
not to make-any trouble for the above-mentioned 
heirs regarding the dowry of the Lady Francesca, at 
one time the wife of his son Spot and the mother 
of the Lady Concordia.’ 

Now, there are several interesting points about 
this passage. In the first place, it is evident that after 
Giovanni’s death (probably by murder) in 1304 
Francesca’s dowry money and lands had reverted to 
his father. Secondly, it seems that old Malatesta 
fully expected Giovanni’s family to make a united 
stand to recover this dowry. Not merely Concordia, 
who might be supposed to have some rights over 
what had been her mother’s property, but also her 
stepbrothers and sisters, who could have had no 
claim to it whatever. Thirdly, Concordia is men- 
tioned in exactly the same way as her half-sisters, by 
the title ‘the Lady Concordia’ . If by that time she had 
become a nun, surely he would have added: ‘in 
religion, Suor (or Madre) . . .’? Or would he not 
have left the money to the convent in which she was 
immured, rather than to her directly? 

When I first started to gather material for her 
story, I had seen the plaque in Santarcangelo, set up 
some years ago by a local archaeologist, Luigi Re- 
nato Pedretti, which depicts Francesca da Rimini ina 
bas-relief copied from the fresco portrait in the 
church of Santa Maria in Porto Fuori, near Ravenna. 
The inscription below it states that: ‘Concordia 
Malatesta died in the Convent of the Clarisses, of 
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which she was the foundress, in Santarcangelo di 
Romagna, where she had lived with the memory of 
her mother, who died so tragically, praying with a 
smile through her tears.’ 

Definite evidence, this? One might think so—but 
what is its source? Pedretti himself ascribes it to ‘a 
legend transmitted through the centuries’. The style, 
however, is that of the sentimental 19th century, not 
of the starkly practical 13th. (Anyone who really 
knows the Decameron will appreciate this.) For 
local tradition I have considerable respect; it almost 
always has a basis of truth. (For many centuries 
before the Viking grave of Sutton Hoo was brought 
to light, the countryfolk spoke of ‘a tall man in a 
winged helmet’, said to haunt the vicinity.) 

I think, therefore, it is quite probable that Concor- 
dia died in the convent of Santarcangelo. But how 
long had she lived there? In those days it frequently 
happened that a gentlewoman, having lost her 
husband—or, most unusually, having remained 
unmarried—tretired to a convent to end her days; just 
as, nowadays, an unattached woman with a good 
income might take up permanent residence in some 
ladies’ club. Such persons (they also included men) 
often took what were called ‘tertiary orders’ which, 
while not depriving them of their lay status, attached 
them to some monastery or convent, of which they 
usually wore the habit. (A famous example was the 
beautiful Julia Gonzaga. Countess of Forli.) 

But was Concordia the foundress of that convent? 
I doubt it, for the following reasons. Firstly, G. 
Castellani, in his excellent monograph J Malatesti a 
Santarcangelo, gives a complete list of documents 
concerning that family’s relations with the town, but 
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none refers to the Convent of the Clarisses. Second- 
ly, in response to my inquiry, Mgr. Mario Mazzotti, 
head of the Biblioteca Archivescovile in Ravenna 
and one of the leading authorities about that Diocese 
(which comprises Santarcangelo), assured me that 
he knows of no document relating to the foundation 
of this convent. 

Readers acquainted with Boccaccio’s commen- 
tary upon the passage where Dante refers to Paolo 
and Francesca (Inferno V , 73-142) will realise that 
in Concordia I have kept close to history: My plot, at 
least until after the death of the lovers, was cut-and- 
dried; for the chroniclers, though differing on the 
questions of date and place, give substantially the 
same facts. Every character in my novel (except 
‘supers’, such as castle retainers, soldiers, strolling 
players, nuns, etc.) really lived and was (or could 
have been) doing what I have recorded. 


In the present book I have allowed my imagination 
freer play. The members of the Malatesta and Da 
Polenta families are still authentic, with one impor- 
tant exception: Paolo’s illegitimate son Ugo. And I 
think this invention is plausible. Describing the 
murder of Uberto Malatesta (which does not fall 
within the scope of this novel, but who was, in fact, 
murdered at the instigation of Ramberto), the 
chroniclers state that the actual assassins were ‘three 
bastards of Gianciotto’ . If the physically unattractive 
Gianciotto (Giovanni) had three, surely we are safe 
in crediting his handsome brother (described as 
‘more a servant of Venus than of Mars’) with one? 
For the rest, Concordia’s peregrinations seldom 
bring her into contact with historical personages, 
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save for brief glimpses of Dante, Scarpetta degli 
Ordelaffi and Can Grande della Scala. 

Of her private life the chroniclers tell us nothing, 
but it must, in any case, have been an unhappy one. 
She had to choose between living as a Cinderella in 
her father’s household, seeing another woman in her 
mother’s place and feeling herself ousted from her 
father’s affections by a string of younger brothers 
and sisters; or else escaping from that situation into a 
convent. And since no one could be interested in a 
Cinderella with no Fairy Prince, or a nun who ac- 
cepted her fate with resignation, I have taken the 
liberty of bringing her out of the convent for a few 
years of happiness and adventure. 

You who read her story, if you like her sufficiently 
(and I hope you will!), are equally free to give it 
another ending—Perhaps old Malatesta relented and 
let her live quietly at Verucchio, bringing up her 
child? Perhaps, after his death, young Guido con- 
trived to procure her a dispensation and find her a 
husband? Perhaps she escaped to Provence and, at 
last, found true happiness with Rahere? Take your 
choice ... . and I hope it will be a happy one. 


FRANCES FLEETWOOD 


xi 


When my grandfather said: ‘You’ll have to go back, 
you know,’ it was as if the solid ground had opened 
under my feet. Reaching the shelter of Verucchio I 
had been so certain that my troubles were over, that I 
had only to put myself in his strong hands and he 
would provide for the rest. 

But my father had taught me to behave. I paused a 
moment to recover my breath, then dropped him a 
curtsey and said: ‘Messere, I will do as you wish.’ 

The answer must have pleased him, for he began 
to explain his reasons, as though I were a rational 
person whose wishes and feelings were of some 
account, not a mere woman. . 

‘Twenty years ago, Concordia, even ten years 
ago, I would have snapped my fingers at the Pope, 
bought you a dispensation and married you to my 
staunchest ally or my most dangerous rival. But now 
Į am ninety-six and my fighting days are over. All I 
want is to live out my century and die in peace. Your 
uncle Malatestino can busy himself with all the plots 
and ploys.’ His voice, that I remembered so strong 
and deep, had grown thin and reedy. I realised that 
he was an old man—a very old man. 

There was regret in his blue eyes that were still 
bright and shrewd: ‘A pity, Concordia, for you’ve, 
grown into a handsome woman, though not a beauty, - 
like your mother.’ A note of reminiscent tenderness 
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crept into his voice. There was silence for a while, 
then he asked me point-blank ‘How old are you?’ 

‘Thirty-one—nearly thirty-two.’ 

He shook his head: ‘That’s just the difficulty. If 
you had been a virgin under twenty I could have 
persuaded some young hothead to run away with you 
and take the consequences. If you were a rich widow 
of thirty-odd—and you are rich, or I can see to it that 
you will be when I die—you’d be a fine match for 
some needy widower. But you’re over thirty—and 
what are you?’ 

It was only a rhetorical question, but I answered it 
in my own mind: a runaway nun; a widow without 
ever having been really a wife; a mother with no 
prospect of bringing up her child. I bowed my head 
and said only: ‘How much time can you give me?’ 

‘You can stay till I leave for Rimini in September. 
My old bones ache up here in the winter frosts.’ 

I nodded and asked his permission to withdraw. 


So I have come up here to the library, to be alone 
and to think. It is midsummer now and the grass on _ 
the hills is yellow, but in the valley below the — 
window—so far below—it is gleaming like an 
emerald in the sunshine. There, above the Marecchia 
bridge, is the mill-pond where my father learned to 
swim. The opposite slope is scattered with sparse 
oak-trees, under one of which he met his death. 
Dominating the skyline, like a pointing finger, is the 
lone tower of Scorticata. I can feel the pride that 
rang through my father’s voice as he said—and it 
was one of the last utterances of his life: ‘It is good to 
look as far as the eye can see, and to know that all this 
is Malatesta country.’ 
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Now that my term of life—of real life—is fixed at 
a couple of months, I remember how, long years 
ago, alone in the ‘punishment room’ of my Polenta 
grandfather’s mansion in Ravenna, I faced the same 
situation. Then, the decision to leave the world had 
been made of my own free will. I saw it as an act 
of courageous self-sacrifice, but now I am inclined 
to think it cowardice. Why did I not accept my 
father’s offer and ride with Marco, straight to him? I 
was afraid that it might create an unhappy home 
atmosphere for him: but surely he, who had lived 
down a tragedy that might have crushed him, could 
have dominated any clashes between me and my 
stepmother; and the problem would have been 
solved outright by finding me a husband. 

For a long time I sat staring across the valley with 
eyes that were wide and tearless. Across the gulf of 
years I could see clearly the child of thirteen who had 
lain with closed eyes on the plank-bed in the 
‘punishment room’, shaping out her destiny. I re- 
membered how she—(how I . . . But was it really 
myself? I looked back on her with so much 
detachment)—had decided at that moment to write 
her life story—all the stratagems she had needed to 
obtain a copy-book, to write in secret and conceal 
what she had written. 

Here, at least, there will be no difficulty. I have 
already found writing-materials. No one will care 
how I spend my time, or will have any right to 
destroy what I have written. 

My first action was to search for some book with 
blank pages in it. The shelves were laden with great 
tomes, dusty, too heavy to lift easily. Then I saw a » 
pile of long, narrow books heaped untidily on a 
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comer table. Account-ledgers, kept with great preci- 
sion by my grandfather’s second wife Margherita, 
from 1266, when she was a young bride, onwards. 
The last one, dated 1307, had only a couple of pages 
filled—up to September last year, when no doubt she 
went down to the Gattolo. She has not returned, and 
in her absence no one has bothered to keep accounts. 
This neglect is significant—the servants are growing 
old, like their master, and organisation is getting 
slack. Even grandmother, though younger than my 
own father, must be well over fifty and now prefers 
the comfort of Rimini to this austere hill-top castle. 

Yet she comes from the mountains and has all a 
mountaineer’s courage. Her son Pandolfo—my 
youngest uncle, who seems so much more like a 
cousin—told me that, when he and his sisters were 
little, a raid from Montefeltro surprised the family at 
Verucchio. Grandfather himself was away, with 
most of the fighting men, so there was no possibility 
of defence. When Margherita saw that the situation 
was critical she went out to the invaders, telling them 
that, anticipating the raid, she had sent the children 
away to safety. In their disappointment at missing 
these hostages they handled her roughly, but they did 
not investigate the truth of her story; she herself was 
held to ransom, while the children went free. “That’s 
the type of wife my father needs,’ Pandolfo had 
commented. 

I wish I knew grandmother better; but as a child I 
only saw her occasionally, when our residence in the 
Gattolo happened to coincide: a brisk little woman 
with a jutting chin and a tiptilted nose, who used to 
run from room to room, opening shutters to let in the 
sunlight. Once, I remember, she set her ladies to 
clean out the chests that held the dresses of my real 
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grandmother, Concordia, and put fresh scent- 
sachets in them. (No doubt—though this'did not 
occur -to me at the time—grandfather had forbidden 
her to get rid of the clothes.) How she wrinkled her 
impertinent little nose at the stale scent that rose from 
their stiff black folds! She herself had kept her girlish 
figure and used to dress in gay silks, soft and flutter- 
ing as the wings of a bird. (And that is why I, barely 
three days widowed, am sitting here dressed in 
cornflower blue. But, after all, what is the use of 
wearing mourning? It cannot bring the dead to life.) 

Shall I go to Rimini and ask her to intercede for 
me? No—old as he is, my grandfather knows his 
own mind. I have accepted his ruling and must abide 
by it. 

One thing, however, I will do. This empty ledger 
is what I need. Once again I will write down every- 
thing, just as it happened—the long, tortuous path 
that led me from my convent backwater in Ravenna 
into the rushing current of life, swept backwards and 
forwards like a piece of flotsam, yet always swim- 
ming strongly, until at last I sought an islet of refuge 
in Verucchio—only to find that I must abandon it 
_and end my days in an even more stagnant backwa- 
ter. These four years of liberty—and four years out 
of thirty are very few—seem like a beautiful dream, 
turned suddenly to nightmare. 

Last time I was writing to exculpate my father. 
This time I am writing for my son. Whether the book 
will ever come into his hands I have no way of 
telling; but I will leave it here with that other little 
volume Samaritana gave back to me, or perhaps ‘I 
shall find means of sending both to Pandolfo ard 
asking him to take care of my unfortunate, crippled 
child. 
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Of my first years in the convent I remember very 
little. Most of the time, I think, I was acting as an 
automaton. When one has nerved oneself to a great 
renunciation and has entered a new life in a spirit of 
heroic endurance, it is disconcerting to find that 
there is very little to endure. I was a privileged pupil. 
Instead of being placed without question in the gen- 
eral dormitory, I was invited to share my aunt’s quiet 
cell, and my refusal to accept the concession was 
taken as a sign of becoming humility. No one 
realised that I found my kind aunt’s solicitude ex- 
tremely irritating. An only child and a natural soli- 
tary, I felt instinctively that, if I could not be alone, it 
was better to share a room with girls who were 
indifferent to me rather than be watched by the 
searching eyes of an affectionate relative. The ‘si- 
lence’ rule in the dormitory, which most of the girls 
resented, was a great relief to me. 

I had expected to feel suffocated, to crave outdoor 
exercise; instead I found that a walk in the large 
garden was all that I needed. Probably I had not fully 
recovered my strength after my serious illness, and 
the comparative inaction of those years was good for 
me. 

My main interest was weaving. At first, having. 
discovered my talent for drawing, the nuns set me to 
make designs for other girls to work out. Gradually I 
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became interested in the processes of transmutation. 
Į had no patience for embroidery, cross-stitch or 
tapestry-work, but weaving was different: it fasci- 
nated me to watch coloured designs forming under 
my fingers as the shuttle flashed to and fro. At the 
end of two years I was the most expert weaver in the 
convent, and my work was beginning to be known 
outside it. 
At first I hated the long church services; then 
somebody discovered that I could sing. The voice in 
which I had chirped French love-songs was gradu- 
ally deepening; it became a mezzo-soprano, clear 
and true though limited in range. I would never be a 
soloist like Suor Pia, whose high notes went pealing 
up to the sky like bird-song. (I wondered sometimes 
how such an unpleasant person—the doting hang- 
ers-on of my pet abomination, Suor Angelica 
—could have such a lovely voice.) All the same, 
when I was fifteen I was made a choir-leader and I 
enjoyed it. Shutting my eyes, I would imagine my- 
self back in Gradara with Esmeralda and her group of 
players—not in the audience this time, but singing 
with the rest. 
My interest in gardening came later, and it was 
Suor Felicity—or Rosanna, as I continued to call her 
privately—who was indirectly the cause of it. She 
had developed one of those passions for me that 
spring up when women are herded together with no 
man to occupy their minds—a kind of dog-like devo- 
tion that did not displease me; for, after all, I was 
used to being waited on. ‘Rosanna,’ I would say, 
‘would you mind . . .?’ Whatever it was I wanted 
done: a button sewn on, shuttles wound for my loom, 
a book or a piece of music fetched for me—Ro- 
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sanna certainly did not mind. In fact, she looked 
upon it as a privilege. 

She thought, of course, that I was lovely, though 
my physique was not what she would normally have 
admired. True, my thinness worried her and she was 
always urging me to eat. I did eat—dquite a lot more 
than when I was at home. Partly, I think, my illness 
had given me leeway to make up; partly, I was often 
bored, and the good meals were a distraction. 

One day Rosanna said reflectively: ‘Con- 
tessina—’ (no reproof from Suor Angelica or remon- 
strance from me would induce her not to use my title) 
‘—you are more beautiful than ever: you are getting 
quite plump.’ 

The word came as a shock. I had always been so 
proud of my body, fine and taut as a spring. There 
were no mirrors in the convent, but I looked at my 
reflection in the well and was horrified. I remem- 
bered my father’s comment upon his stout brother, 
Monsignore Ramberto: ‘Too much food and no 
exercise!’ Yes, that was what was wrong with me, 
with us all. Looking round at my fellow-pupils, I 
saw everywhere the same pasty faces. And the nuns 
were no better, except a few who wore themselves 
transparent with fasting. The lay-sisters, on the other 
hand, who did the heavy work of maintaining the 
house and garden, looked very well. Rosanna was no 
sylph—she probably weighed half as much againas I 
did—but her cheeks were firm and glowing with 
health. 

When I told the Mother Superior that I wanted to 
help Suor Felicity with her gardening, she looked 
shocked and said there was no need for that. So I 
tried another way, confiding to my confessor that I 
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had been searching my heart for the sin of pride and 
wanted to humble myself by doing manual work. I 
feared he might put me to washing dishes; but evi- 
dently he consulted the Mother Superior and she, 
remembering my request, told me that I could start 
gardening whenever I wished. 

- Rosanna, too, sounded shocked and exclaimed: 
‘But your hands—you’ll ruin your beautiful hands!’ 
That certainly did deter me: I have inherited my 
mother’s hands—long, white and frail—and I did 
not want to spoil them. But I soon found a way round 
that. Every week Nannie came to visit my aunt and 
me. Now that she had become an ally of the Polen- 
tani I could no longer confide in her, but she did help 
me in small evasions of convent discipline, such as 
bringing and washing my fine silk underwear, in- 
stead of the plain drab hemp provided for us. Now I 
asked her to procure me some archer’s gloves made 
of strong leather, and so equipped I took a spade into 
my hands for the first time. 

Rosanna showed me how to handle it, but for a 
while I merely scratched the surface of the ground 
and made my shoulders ache. Then my arm-muscles 
strengthened and I began to take a pride in rivalling 
my companion. 

We usually dug in the vegetable garden, but one 
day Rosanna pointed to the waste ground at the foot 
of the boundary wall. ‘I would like to grow some 
flowers here,’ she said, and—dropping her voice 
though there was no one to hear us—added, ‘that is 
where Adalgisa is buried.’ 

My heart jumped. I remembered the beautiful, 
tragic girl, with whom I had once fancied I might 
escape from the convent; but before my arrival she 
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had made her own escape, alone. It was Rosanna 
who had found her in the well. 

‘And there is no stone to mark the spot?’ I asked, 
taken aback. 

‘No. You see, they told the girls she had been 
taken away. Her people sent money to have masses 
said for her soul, but they did not ask for her body. 
She was buried during the night, and no one noticed 
the freshly-turned earth—no one except me.’ 

When I suggested starting at once, Rosanna de- 
murred: ‘First, we must ask permission.’ I said 
firmly that this would be refused. We would do it 
without anyone’s knowledge, working alternately 
and trusting that nothing would be noticed until the 
flowers blossomed in the spring. With the stones 
lying about—some that had fallen from the wall and 
others that had probably been brought to build it but 
not used—we would turn the shallow mound into a 
rock-garden. 

During the autumn we filched violets, jonquils, 
double daisies and marguerites from the convent 
garden, under pretext of tidying up the beds. We let 
annual flowers run to seed, then cut and sowed the ` 
ripened pods. 

No one noticed anything until one April morning, 
when Suor Pta’s eyes were caught by a flash of white 
and gold lighting up the old grey wall. She stopped, 
as if petrified, and then scurried off into the cloister 
to fetch Suor Angelica. Rosanna and I went on with 
our appointed task of putting in pea-sticks, until we 
saw the two nuns come charging up the path like a 
couple of war-horses. We exchanged glances, and I 
saw that my fellow-conspirator was frightened. ‘Go 
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back to the cloister,’ I said quickly. ‘I can handle this 
better by myself.’ 

Bending over my work, I could hear their ap- 
proaching steps and Suor Angelica’ s heavy breath- 
ing; then she spoke ‘Con—Concordia!’ At that, I 
knew I had her measure. Suor Angelica did not 
stammer—she had meant to say ‘Contessina’ and 
had remembered just in time that titles were not 
used. In this place we were all supposed to be equal. 

I stood before her with my hands clasped and my 
eyes cast down, as the rules demanded, and through 
my eyelashes I watched her. She was finding it hard 
to formulate her attack, but at last she blurted out: 
“Was it Suor Felicity who incited you to make a 
flower-bed at the end of the garden?’ 

Letting an edge of irony creep into my voice, I 
murmured: “One “‘incites’’ a person to commit a 
crime. If the action is meritorious, like turning a 
waste spot into a flower-bed, the right word is ‘‘en- 
courage’’.’ And I glanced up, just long enough to 
show that I was amused. 

Suor Angelica turned scarlet. She obviously 
longed to box my ears—and I would have respected 
her more if she had, as my mother had once done 
-when I told her an unwelcome truth. But though the 
Mistress of the Novices might hate me as an insubor- 
dinate pupil, she still harboured a sense of inferiority 
to the Contessina Malatesta. I knew it and often took 
advantage of it. She did, unexpectedly, stammer as 
she hissed at me: ‘S-stop s-splitting hairs! Did Suor 
Felicity put it into your head to make that flower- 
bed, or didn’t she?’ 

Aha! I thought, she’s anxious to find out whether . 
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know about Adalgisa: Pil leave her guessing. ‘I 
assure you,’ I said, picking my words carefully, ‘that 
when Suor Felicity and I collaborate, it is 7 who put 
ideas into her head.’ Then I bent down and picked up 
some pea-sticks, as if to signify that the colloquy was 
ended. | 
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This time I réally had gone too far: Suor Angel- 
ica complained to the Mother Superior and I was 
called up before her. 

Unlike the other pupils I was not awed by this 
plump little woman, for I had recognised that she 
was herself in awe, if not precisely of me, at least of 
the two great families whom I represented. With 
concealed amusement I watched her perplexity as 
Suor Angelica expatiated upon my habitual imperti- 
nence, declaring that I was a bad influence on the 
other girls. 

In a flash I saw how to manipulate the situation so 
as to obtain what I had always wanted—-a room of 
my own. Instead of defending myself, I said humbly 
that I was sorry I had offended Suor Angelica—it 
was, as usual, my besetting sin of pride. Since I was. 
a bad influence on the others, the most fitting 
punishment would be to separate me from them. 

Through my downcast eyelashes I caught the look 
of surprise exchanged between the two women: they 
evidently had not expected so much meekness. Be- 
fore they could speak, I quickly suggested that I 
could be isolated in a little store-room in the corridor 
that contained only a broken loom and some sacks of 
wool. If my bed were moved in there, I could medi-, 
tate in solitude on my shortcomings. 

Suor Angelica hesitated, obviously suspecting an 
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ulterior motive, but her gregarious mind could not 
conceive that anyone could possibly enjoy being 
alone. The Reverend Mother looked slightly 
shocked at the idea of the great-niece of their found- 
ress sleeping in that poky little hole. “The room 
needs cleaning,’ she objected, ‘You could not sleep 
in it at present.’ I said I would scrub it out myself, as 
part of my punishment. In the end, of course, I got 
my own way. 

As [had foreseen, no one expected me to clean out 
the room. A deaf-and-dumb boy, employed on odd 
jobs, was set to whitewashing it and scrubbing the 
floor. He would have taken out the loom but I asked 
to keep it. Rosanna mended it for me, and with. the 
bits of left-over wool I made myself a bedside mug. 

The room had space for nothing else except my 
narrow bed, a clothes-chest and a wash-stand; but at 
least it gave me a chance to strip down and feel really 
clean. I had never grown used to the system of 
washing piecemeal under one’s nightgown that con- 
stituted the nuns’ idea of modesty. And having 
stripped, night and morning, I indulged the physical 
pleasure of gymnastic exercises. These and the gar- 
dening soon restored my slim, supple figure; I began 
to feel really fit again and to hanker after swimming. 

Time passed imperceptibly. I added small im- 
provements to my room—a flower-vase, a shelf for 
my painting-materials. On one wall I drew a picture 
of my father on horseback, which went undiscovered 
for a long time. As a precaution I had given him a 
golden helmet, flashing back the sun’s rays, so when 
Angelica noticed the painting and began to make a 
fuss, I pointed to this ‘halo’ and explained that the 
person depicted was Saint Paul. (Why he should 
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have had the Malatesta shield slung on his saddle- 
bow was not obvious; but I knew she was no expert 
in heraldry.) She said sulkily. that I had no right to 
decorate my cell without permission, but did not 
insist on having the picture whitewashed over. 

One autumn morning I woke to the realisation that 
my sixteenth birthday was close at hand and that, 
with the other pupils of my age, I would automati- 
cally be expected to enter my novitiate unless I made 
a firm protest. I was on the point of telling the 
Mother Superior that I had no vocation and that she 
must ask my Malatesta grandfather to take me away, 
when something happened—-one of those absurdly 
futile incidents that can change the course of one’s 
life. 


Our Friday fish was usually followed by creamed 
mushrooms—a favorite dish of mine and of others, 
too. Suor Angelica, being in charge of our table, was 
of course served first and helped herself so liberally 
that I calculated the dish would be cleared before it 
reached Rosanna at the foot of the table. So I took a 
bare spoonful and watched narrowly. No, the por- 
tions would not suffice. When the dish reached 
Battista—the girl forced into the convent after 
smallpox scars had ruined her face—there were 
barely two spoonfuls left, and she cleared the lot. It 
was not greed; merely that, immersed in her usual 
dark brooding, she had no idea what she was doing. 
Rosanna, sitting next her, would go hungry. 

My temper flared and I said in my Malatesta 
voice: ‘Suor Felicity has not been served.’ Suor 
Angelica ‘ssh-ed’ me and the girls fell silent, looking . 
from her to me. “There are mushrooms left on the 
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nuns’ table,’ I continued, with a gesture towards the 
lay-sister Giovanna, who was carrying their dish 
back to the kitchen. She paused irresolute, but, at a 
sign from Suor Angelica, went out. (The lay-sisters 
are well drilled in obedience.) 

Then I saw red. I was on my feet in.a flash, and 
Suor Angelica’s sharp command: ‘Sit down, Con- 
cordia!’ barely reached me, as I sped for the kitchen. 
Overtaking Suor Giovanna, I snatched the dish from 
her, saying briefly: ‘At our table we haven’t enough 
to go round.’ 

A moment later I was back in the refectory. Suor 
Angelica was looking like a thundercloud, yet I 
noticed a curious gleam of satisfaction in her eyes. 
Rosanna, scarlet-cheeked, was almost crying with 
embarrassment. As I spooned the mushrooms into 
her plate I could hear her protesting weakly: ‘But 
really, Contessina . . . you shouldn’t trouble. . .I 
don’t count. . .’ 

‘It’s a matter of principle,’ I said shortly, and then 
wondered what precisely that meant. Had the inci- 
dent happened to any other girl, I would have 





watched her reactions with amusement but certainly 


would not have intervened. Nor was I particularly 
fond of Rosanna, though I was touched by her devo- 
tion and found her services useful. Then I realised 
that I considered her my dependant—and that was 
absurd, for she was several years older and a 
fully-fledged sister whereas I was not even a novice; 
but the instinct to defend her was the same that had 
made me, as a child, run upstairs to see whether the 
players were being well-treated. That thought sent 
me smiling to my place—and then I saw that my 
plate had been taken away. The smile was checked 
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as I looked at Suor Angelica, realising why she had 
that satisfied expression. 

She said, with a tartness that pleased. mé better 
than the hypocritically sweet tone she habitually 
used to me: ‘Since you got up so suddenly without 
asking permission, I naturally thought you were feel- 
ing unwell, so I sent your plate back to the kitchen.’ 
There had been no time to do that, I reflected: the 
lay-sister who was waiting at table had been in the 
kitchen with me. Suor Angelica must have got up 
and pushed my plate through the hatch herself. How 
that woman disliked me! 

I would not give her the satisfaction of showing 
the slightest interest in the matter, so I merely said: 
‘In fact, I am not hungry. Have I now your permis- 
sion to leave the table?’ Somewhat taken aback, she 
gave it, and I went out into the fruit-garden to stay 
my hunger with an apple and a bunch of grapes. 

I had been sleeping for a couple of hours when I 
was roused by someone entering my room. It was 
Rosanna, with a candle in her hand. ‘Oh, Contessi- 
na, do you feel ill?’ she asked anxiously. ‘Of course 
not!’ My voice sounded cross, but it apparently 
cheered Rosanna. “Oh, praise be to Santa Chiara! In 
the dormitory they are all sick.’ ‘All—who?’ ‘All the 
girls who ate at our table. They are retching and 
groaning. I tried to help them; then I thought of you 
and came to see how you were.’ 

‘Well, Pm all right,’ I said, sitting up and pulling 
on a wrapper: ‘It must have been the mushrooms.’ 
‘But I ate them too,’ protested Rosanna, ‘and I feel 
quite well.’ | 

‘Yours were from another dish,’ I reminded her. - 
‘Perhaps our portion and the nuns’ were cooked 
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separately and the poisonous mushrooms were in our 
saucepan.’ I got up: ‘Come! We had better go and 
tell Suor Angelica.’ ‘Suor Angelica ate a very big 
portion,’ said Rosanna ingenuously, ‘perhaps she 
isn’t feeling too well herself.’ With secret satisfac- 
tion we exchanged a glance and laughed. 

But when we reached her cell we found it was no 
laughing matter. From within there came a faint 
wailing sound. Peeping through the spy-hole, I 
could just see a dark mass lying close underneath. 

The door was blocked, but our combined strength 
forced it open. Suor Angelica must have collapsed 
against it when she was trying to go out, perhaps to 
the privy. There she lay in her vomit and moaned. 
From time to time she writhed and screamed faintly, 
as though transfixed by a piercing pain. Obviously, 
she could not help us. | 

I told Rosanna to go back to the dormitory while I 
myself roused the Mother Superior. Despite the 
crisis, it amused me to see her in her nightdress, 
stripped even of that small amount of dignity lent by 
her robes and veil—a podgy, flustered, elderly 
woman. 

‘Why do you think it is mushroom poisoning?’ she 
asked, when I had told my tale; but she was con- 
vinced by my reasoning that I, who had eaten none, 
and Suor Felicity, whose portion had come from 
another dish, were the only two unaffected. ‘And 
Suor Angelica, who ate the most, is very ill indeed,’ 
I ended. ‘If we do not fetch help quickly she may 
die.’ ‘Then call the lay-sister, Suor Giovanna, who 
is in charge of our infirmary.’ 

However I found her, less ill certainly than Suor 
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Angelica, but quite unable to stir. ‘I ate the mush- 
rooms from your returned plate,’ she said sulkily: 
‘If you hadn’t interfered . . .’ Then, remembering 
she was talking to a Malatesta, she caught herself up, 
grabbed a bucket from beside the bed, and buried her 
head in it like a hermit-crab retreating into its shell. 

When I reported that Suor Giovanna, too, was ill, 
the Mother Superior looked flustered and lost. ‘What 
are we to do now?” she said. It was one of those 
rhetorical questions that Mother used sometimes to 
ask, without in the least wanting my advice or ex- 
pecting me to give any. However, that is what I did. 
‘Surely there is a doctor in Ravenna?’ I suggested. 

In a slightly shocked tone the Mother Superior 
replied that the convent always looked after its own 
sick and those of the town, far better than any doctor 
could do. I pointed out that, since the only two nuns 
qualified to deal with the emergency were ill, some- 
thing must be done—and quickly. Did she not know 
the name and address of anyone in the town? The 
Mother Superior thought awhile and then remem- 
bered the address of a certain Doctor Lavigna who 
had sometimes been called in by her parents; but how 
were we to fetch him in the middle of the night? The 
deaf-and-dumb boy would be useless—he was al- 
most half-witted—and there was no other man to 
send. 

‘Then send a woman—send me.’ She looked as if 
I had suggested flying to the moon. ‘You? A novice, 
a girl of sixteen—alone in the streets of Ravenna at 
night?’ ‘I am not a novice yet.’ I reminded her, ‘and 
frankly, I hope I never shall be.’ She winced at this, 
but my protest seemed to slide off her mind, and this . 
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was no moment in which to discuss my personal 
feelings, so I continued quickly: ‘Aunt Chiara can go 
with me. Together we shall be quite safe.’ 

So my aunt, flustered and bewildered, was called 
and told to dress herself as fast as she could. The 
Mother Superior insisted that I, too, should wear a 
nun’s habit (‘as a protection’, she said, when I cried 
out in dismay). A wild panic seized me when I felt 
my free limbs swathed in heavy folds of black that 
covered me from neck to toe, felt the stiffened wim- 
ple under my chin and the crucifix dragging at my 
waist. By the time she had finished I was trembling 
all over, as my little horse Plato used to do when he 
was startled. 

Then Aunt Chiara and I were out in the street and 
Ravenna, dark in the moonless night, was all around 
us. The freedom that I had craved for left me indif- 
ferent. I had always thought that, once outside the 
walls of my prison, nothing would induce me to go 
back; but now I was ona mission. Suor Angelica was 
an unpleasant person and I, being no hypocrite, 
admitted to myself that I would not be sorry if she 
died; yet for the sake of the sick girls and frightened 
young Rosanna, I felt responsible for fetching the 
doctor and returning immediately with him. 

The streets were unlit except for a cresset here and 
there at the door of anobleman’s mansion, but occa- 
sionally we saw the distant flicker of torches and 
heard the tuneless singing of belated revellers. We 
were about halfway to San Vitale, near which the 
doctor lived, when we were blocked by one such 
group—three tipsy youths, each with two servants, a 
torchbearer and a bodyguard. On seeing us, the 
leader gave a roar of laughter: “What ho! Two nuns 
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all alone, after midnight! Have you flown from your 
convent, my little doves?’ 

Aunt Chiara, as timid people sometimes do in 
emergency, behaved well. Even when the man 
chucked her under the chin and put an exploratory 
hand round her waist, she did not scream. She 
merely pushed the hand away and began a confused 
little speech about ‘a sacred habit’ and ‘women of 
good breeding’—to which the youth retorted 
coarsely but pertinently that women of good breed- 
ing did not walk the streets unaccompanied by day, 
much less by night. ‘What’s more, I don’t believe 
you are nuns at all. Not you, at any rate’, he added, 
turning to me. ‘You’re right,’ I said, ‘But how did 
you guess?’ 

He laughed—a pleasant laugh, not too blatantly 
tipsy: ‘Nuns have demurely cast-down eyes. You are 
looking me straight in the face, with the glance of a 
soldier.” ‘I am a soldier’s daughter,’ I said, and 
continued, ignoring my aunt’s attempts to hush me: 
‘The daughter of Gianciotto Malatesta—and in his 
name Í claim your protection.’ 

That name startled the young man. He looked at 
me with a new respect, raised his hat and made a 
sweeping bow: ‘I am Romualdo degli Onesti, a dis- 
tant cousin of yours no doubt, since our families are 
connected by marriage.’ “Then, cousin, we shall be 
glad of your escort.’ And I briefly explained our 
errand. i 

So we went on our way together, the three royster- 
ers and their six servants with torches and cudgels 
making a strange escort for women dressed as nuns. - 
Once or twice we passed other parties and a few: ` 
coarse jests were exchanged. Once a brawl nearly 
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developed, but the opposing side thought better of it 
when Romualdo’s hand went to his sword-hilt. 

Our escort, unable to find the street where the 
doctor lived, solved the difficulty by grabbing a 
night-watchman and pushing him along with us. As 
we passed San Vitale I glanced at its dark mass in the 
torchlight. Remembering the glorious tints of the 
mosaics within, I thought bitterly: that is a symbol of 
my life—darkness cutting me off from all joy and 
colour. The sad thought flashed and faded as with a 
great noise—our escort shouting, singing and 
laughing—we drew up in front of the doctor’s door. 

‘Dottore, dottore!’ Romualdo kept shouting, 
while one of his men beat with his cudgel on the 
door-panels. To add to the confusion, the night- 
watchman was insisting that, having led us to our 
goal, he wanted payment. The doctor, in a nightcap, 
opened the window. I could not hear what he was 
saying, but the agitated flapping of his hands sig- 
nified: ‘Go away!’ 

I grabbed Romualdo’s arm and shouted in his ear: 
‘Keep quiet, all of you! Fall back and let my aunt 
speak.’ It was some time before the idea penetrated 
his brain, and longer before he acted on it, but in the 
end he did call off his men. When the doctor recog- 
nised my aunt’s.habit and heard her gentle, well-bred 
voice, he was a trifle reassured. To stress the 
urgency of the case I myself added: “We suspect 
mushroom-poisoning: at least one woman may be 
dying of it.’ 

That brought him out within five minutes, 
dressed, and accompanied by an apprentice bearing 
a large basket filled with medicines. Since we now 
had two men with us, Romualdo’s escort was no 
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longer necessary. However, he was evidently enjoy- 
ing the adventure. He sent his friends and their 
servants on their way and, with his own torchbearer 
and attendant, came with us. 

We were talking in pairs, preceded by Romual- 
do’s servants; the doctor accompanied my aunt, fol- 
lowed by his apprentice; Romualdo and I brought up 
the rear and soon contrived to fall well behind the 
others. He began to ask me questions and then, 
having heard my brief life-story, very discreetly 
brought up the matter of my dowry. I looked up, a 
wild hope rising in my heart. ‘Do dowries interest 
you?’ I asked, trying to speak lightly. ‘Surely you 
are married already? You must be at least twenty.’ 

“T'wenty-one—and a widower.’ I could not see his 
face, Shaded by a wide-brimmed hat, but his voice 
was rough with suppressed emotion as he continued: 
‘My wife died with her first baby. Perhaps that’s 
why I pass my nights in the taverns—there’s no one 
to welcome me at home.’ 

I said: ‘We’ ve both known real sorrow: that makes 
abond.’ His fingers closed on my hand and I did not 
draw it away. The questions of my dowry had been. 
sidestepped for the moment. 

- Ahead of us, Aunt Chiara was already approach- 
ing the convent. Romualdo dropped his voice as he 
asked me: ‘If I have behaved well tonight—and I 
think so—may I have my reward?’ 

‘Reward?’ I exclaimed in amazement. ‘What do 
you want?’ 

‘Ultimately, to see you again. For the present, just 
one kiss. I’ve always thought it would be a delicious, 
sin to kiss a nun.’ 

‘Ym not a nun,’ I reminded him. ‘But perhaps you 
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do deserve a kiss.’ I was thinking quickly: should I 
assume an air of coy innocence, or rather play up to 
the little streak of vice revealed by his confession? 
Yes, that would be the better way. I lifted my face to 
his and gave him one of those special kisses. that 
Pandolfo had taught me. As our lips reluctantly 
parted, he gave.a low whistle of astonishment. “You 
didn’t learn that from the nuns!’ he said. ‘No—from 
a man who tried to seduce me when I was very 
young. He didn’t succeed’ I added hastily, fearing 
that this might put him off, ‘but he taught me a lot.’ 
‘What did your parents say?’ “They didn’t know. I 
have always been able to keep my own counsel.’ 
‘You’re not doing it now.” ‘That’s because I feel I 
can trust you. We are, or could be friends.’ 

Ahead of us, the others had reached the convent 
gate. I heard the door-bell ringing. “How can I see 
you again?’ asked Romualdo, with a note of urgency 
that gladdened my heart. I replied unhesitatingly: 
‘Over the wall at the end of our garden, during the 
siesta hour. Whistle, and ifthe coast is clear I'll say 
‘*T can hear a thrush singing.’’ But if one of the nuns 
is around, it will be: ‘“There’s a blackbird in the 
garden’’.’ 

Romualdo’s laugh alerted my aunt. Suddenly 
realising how far behind we were, she called in 
consternation: ‘Concordia!’ ‘Here I am! I had to 
stop, to tie my shoelace.” My companion dropped 
his voice to a whisper: ‘TIl be there—I want another 
of those kisses.’ Then, aloud, he politely saluted my 
aunt, saying he was glad he had been able to help us. 

The door swung open and closed behind us. I was 
back in prison, but with a concrete hope of escape. 
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The rest of that night passed like a bad dream. 
Stripped of my borrowed plumes, I helped Rosanna 
in the dormitory. It reminded me of the night at 
Gradara when I had watched my father tend his 
wounded men, though here the stench of sickness 
made it far more nauseating. Surely it was superflu- 
ous for the doctor to give the girls an emetic, when 
what they obviously needed was a sedative. He even 
wanted Rosanna and me to drink his foul brew (‘as a 
preventive’, he said) though we were feeling per- 
fectly well. Rosanna would have meekly obeyed 
him, but I refused so firmly on behalf of us both, that 
he gave up insisting. 

i saw a faint smile curve the lips of Suor 
Serena—a nun who had been roused to meet the 
emergency. She had only recently entered the con- 
vent and spent most of the time in her cell, so this 
was my first chance of observing her. The pupils and 
the novices had been gossiping about her for days. 
She was a great lady, they said, a Colonna of Rome 
who as a girl had run away with a Romagnol squire 
and had been disinherited by her family. After that 
first lover had béen killed in a duel she had had two 
husbands—and not only husbands, for she had been 
beautiful and gay. But she had outlived them all-and, 
having lost her last surviving son, had retired to a- 
convent sooner than be a burden upon her grandchil-. ` 
dren. 
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I watched her as she moved from bed to bed, 
comforting the frightened girls. Her deep, quiet 
voice seemed to inspire them with confidence, and 
.. those who were less seriously ill settled down and 
soon fell asleep. Yes, she had been beautiful. She 
must have been nearly seventy and her hair. was 
snow-white, but her figure was still tall and slender. 
A network of fine wrinkles was barely perceptible 
upon skin that might once have been a rich olive but 
was now faded to pale brown. Her eyes were 
young—black and bright under thin, arched brows. 
What I liked best was her mouth, perfectly shaped, 
full and firm, with a humorous quirk at the corners. 
The name she had chosen fitted her well: she was 
serene—not by temperament, I guessed, but from 
the self-mastery that comes of many weathered 
storms. For the first time since I had been separated 
from my father, I felt that I was in the presence of 
someone stronger and wiser than myself, someone 
whom I would like to have as a confidante and 
friend. 

Now and again Suor Pia, with a pail in her hand, 
passed the open door. Each time she glanced in and 
seemed to be staring directly at me. Her expression 
startled me for I had often seen dislike in her eyes, 
but never such open hatred; surely my clashes with 
her adored Angelica were not adequate ground for 
such a look? Not till some days later did I find out 
what it meant. Meanwhile, I was far more interested 
in studying Suor Serena. 

So far she seemed hardly to have noticed me, 
beyond an occasional polite, brief request to fetch 
her this or that, but at cock-crow she came up and 
said: ‘Go to bed now, Concordia. You have done 
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more than enough tonight.’ In truth, I could barely 
keep my eyes open. I murmured: ‘If you don’t need 
me... ‘No, my dear, they are all quiet now. I 
shall stay for a while to watch Battista: I am anxious 
about her, but for the others I think the danger is 
past.’ She put her hands on my shoulders and gave 
me a wonderful smile: “You have behaved very well, 
Concordia. Your father would be proud of you.’ 

I could not believe my ears. For the first time since 
the tragedy someone had spoken of my father with a 
note of affection and with the knowledge that his 
approval was something that I would value. 
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Next day most of the girls felt better, but Battista was 
lying in a coma and she never woke. Suor Angelica 
had died during the night. The lay-sister Giovanna, 
not too seriously affected by my small portion of 
mushrooms, was able to get up. These were the only 
nuns to suffer, having both eaten from our dish. The 
doctor said there had probably been just a few of the 
fatal mushrooms, which by chance had all been 
cooked in the same saucepan. 

For several days routine was disorganised and the 
atmosphere was full of distress and confusion. The 
nuns kept singing masses for the dead: Rosanna was 
busy carrying invalid food to the dormitories, clean- 
ing them and making the beds; the girls who had 
recovered sat about, weak and miserable, in the 
cloisters; and I—-I was left entirely to my own de- 
vices. 

Naturally, I hovered near the garden wall, waiting 
for my ‘thrush’ to sing, and on the second afternoon I, 
heard his whistle. Since the wall was old and crum; - 
bled he soon made footholds by pulling out a stone or 
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two. Ina minute he was sitting on top, looking down 
into the garden and laughing. I noticed with some 
satisfaction that he was quite goodlooking; his com- 
plexion was rosy, there were golden glints in his 
brown hair, and when he smiled it was with his eyes 
as.well as his lips. 

In advance, I had piled the rockery stones until I 
could climb the rest of the wall: I quickly scrambled 
up beside him. From the first, we talked only about 
ourselves. Romualdo was perturbed at the idea of 
carrying off a nun. I reminded him that, so far, I was 
not one: ‘But within a fortnight, unless you can save 
me, I shall have to become a novice. Will you really, 
seriously, take me away before then?’ 

He said dubiously that a fortnight was very short 
notice: ‘In any case, there’s nothing irrevocable 
about a novitiate. We have two years before you are 
really caught, so don’t panic.’ ‘Two years!’ The 
prospect seemed endless. ‘Why not lift me down off 
this wall, here and now, while no one is watching 
us?’ A look of alarm crossed his face: “With you, in 
that plain grey frock identifying you as a pupil ina 
religious house? We’d be stopped, even before 
reaching my home.’ ‘Well then, bring me some of 
your wife’s clothes tomorrow, if you still have them. 
Or better still, a page’s suit. It won’t be the first time 
I’ve dressed as a boy.’ 

Romualdo looked tempted, but in the end he 
shook his head: “The risk’s too-great,’ he said regret- 
fully. ‘For you, or for me?’ ‘For both of us. Your 
uncles would find us at once—kill me and send you 
back. And they’d not let you escape again. No, I 
ought to do the thing properly—make them a formal 
proposal for your hand.’ ‘Whom? Not my Polenta 
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uncles—it was they who forced me into this place. 
You must go to my grandfather Malatesta.’.He de- 
murred: this would entail a long and possibly 
dangerous journey. | 

I knew then that I did not love Romualdo, for the 
prospect of risks to him left me indifferent; and I 
suspected that he did not love me, since he was 
reluctant to face them. But the chance of escape must 
not be missed. ‘Better get me away at once,’ I 
insisted. ‘If you had horses ready, we could ride 
straight out of Ravenna and be in Rimini by morn- 
ing.’ ‘And then—? What would your grandfather 
and your father do, if they thought I had dishonoured 
you? No, my way is the best. I will go and find the 
old man, and then—we’ll see.’ 

We returned to the vexed question of my dowry. I 
told him, honestly, that my mother’s jewels had been 
given.to the convent. By now they were probably 
sold and I certainly could not recover the money. She 
must also have brought us some lands or castles, but 
I did not know which they were, or whether my 
father would part with them. This doubtful position 
seemed to cool Romualdo’s ardour. Having ar- 
ranged that I should write a letter to my grandfather 
which he would do his best to deliver, he said he 
must be going, kissed me, and jumped down into the 
road. 

Foreseeing that the next day—that of the double 
funeral—would be a tedious sequence of sermons 
and services, I had told Romualdo not to come, as I 
would certainly not be free to work in the garden. I 
had guessed rightly. The long day dragged to its 
close in an atmosphere of gloom, with no real occus ° 
pation yet no free time. 
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Next morning I was unexpectedly summoned by 
the Mother Superior. My heart beat a trifle faster: 
had someone spied on my assignation in the garden? 

But it was with a smiling face that the Reverend 
Mother extended her ring for me to kiss: ‘Ihave been 
watching you carefully, Concordia,’ she began 
(perhaps not carefully enough, I reflected) ‘and I am 
glad that we shall soon have the pleasure of admit- 
ting you to our sisterhood.’ 

I seized my opportunity and said bluntly: ‘I don't 
want to be a nun.’ 

Somewhat taken aback, she continued: “That is 
for us to decide, my dear—and we have already 
decided in your favour.’ ‘But—’ I began. She gave 
me no chance to speak: ‘Now you have a real chance 
to repay the care we have lavished on your education 
for these two years. We want you, once you have 
been promoted to the status of a novice, to be your 
aunt’s assistant in her new task.’ ‘New task?’ I 
queried, bewildered. “Yes, I am choosing her to 
succeed our dear, lamented Suor Angelica as mis- 
tress of the novices.and pupils.’ I gasped in amaze- 
ment: ‘But she couldn’t—’ 

‘Have you forgotten, Concordia, that your great- 
aunt Chiara da Polenta founded this convent? It is 
only right that her namesake and niece should have a 
post of importance here. Why should you be sur- 
prised?’ It was difficult to explain, though I knew 
quite well that my aunt would be a dismal failure in 
any post of authority. She is not without courage or 
dignity, but is devoid of that steely quality that 
makes the disciplinarian, that ruthless energy inborn 
in the Malatesta family. I said guardedly: “Do you 
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think she would be strict enough to keep the pupils in 
order?’ 

The Reverend Mother smilingly shook her head: 
‘Our beloved Suor Chiara is, perhaps, too gentle, too 
spiritual, to impose her will upon others, to trouble 
with details of everyday life. That is why we need 
you to help her.’ ‘Me? Why, I am barely sixteen!’ 
‘That’s true, but Suor Angelica often reported that 
you were the most active of all the pupils, even to the 
point of interference—’ (I must have smiled at that, 
for she explained) ‘Very often you took it upon 
yourself to correct the drawings of other pupils, even 
when she herself had put them right.’ ‘They draw 
very badly,’ I murmured, ‘and her corrections were 
worse still.’ “And how are you to judge, Concordia?’ 
Her tone still had that artificial sweetness which she 
seemed to think my due, but it had grown firmer. If I 
was to make my protest, it was now or never. So I 
passed to the attack. | 

‘In any case, I shall not be here to help my aunt. I 
have written to Messer Malatesta, asking him to take 
me away.’ 

Between surprise and anger, her round face ać- 
quired three more circles—two O’s for the eyes and a 

larger one for the mouth. ‘You—have—written—!’ 
She gasped. ‘But the pupils’ letters are all read 
before they leave this building. In all this time you 
have written to no one, except occasionally to your 
aunt Samaritana.’ ‘Not to your knowledge!’ I was 
enjoying myself: let her think that I had some secret 
channel and used it frequently! We looked each other 
in the eyes, and hers dropped as I continued: ‘I ama 
Malatesta. You cannot keep me prisoner without my’ 
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own consent. I came here of my own free will, 
because I thought it would help my father. ‘That was 
a mistake. I underrated his endurance and overrated 
my own. Now I have had enough, and I mean to go.’ 

‘To go? To leave here?’ The Reverend Mother’s 
look of affronted astonishment would have made me 
laugh, had I been less in earnest. ‘Most definitely,’ I 
said, ‘and as soon as possible.’ ‘But have you 
thought of the scandal? People will say you have 
been expelled.’ 

‘Scandal is nothing new in our family,’ I remarked 
bitterly. ‘After a double killing, who cares about a 
mere expulsion?’ Then the Mother Superior showed 
her teeth: ‘This, too, is a matter of a double killing.’ I 
looked at her blankly as she continued: “Do you not 
know that Suor Pia is saying openly that Suor Felic- 
ity mixed the poisonous mushrooms with the others 
at your instigation?’ 

‘But why should I do such a pointless thing?’ “Out 
of ambition.’ ‘Ambition?’ I echoed incredulously. 
“Yes, to produce the very situation that has arisen— 
the nomination of your aunt as Mistress of the 
Novices, so that you, with your organising talent, 
should become the real head.’ 

This was so absurd that I laughed outright: ‘My 
only ambition at the moment is to get away from 
here. The whole story is ridiculous: how could we be 
sure that Suor Angelica would die? And do you 
suppose that Rosanna—’ (deliberately I used her real 
name) ‘—would run the risk of poisoning me?’ 

‘If it had been concerted between you, you might 
have acted just as you did—got up to make certain 
that your friend was served from a harmless dish, 
and (if Suor Angelica had not removed your plate) 
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made some excuse for not eating the mushrooms. 
The girl next to you noticed that you took a very 
small portion.’ “That was because I saw that the food 
would not go round.’ Even as I said it, I knew the 
justification sounded unconvincing. I had no qualms 
about my own position, but I saw the danger in 
which Rosanna stood: she was a country girl who 
ought to be able to distinguish a poisonous mush- 
room at sight; she had helped prepare the meal; she 
was known to be under my influence. So I added 
curtly: ‘I am not a poisoner, but if I had thought Suor 
Angelica worth killing—which I certainly didn’t—I 
would have done it myself, not involved a simple 
little soul like Rosanna.’ 

The Reverend Mother dismissed me to my cell, to 
meditate upon my impertinence and want of heart. 


My meditations took the form of a letter to my 
grandfather—the one I had asserted was already on 
its way. I told him briefly that Romualdo degli 
Onesti would marry me if a reasonable settlement 
could be made. Could one of my mother’s dowry 
lands be made over to me? Or could I be given one of 
the Malatesta houses in Rimini, Santarcangelo or 
-elsewhere? I left it to him, confident that he would do 
his best for me. 

The letter was not sealed. I had no wax and did not 
want to attract attention by borrowing my aunt’s; 
besides, it would do no harm if Romualdo read what 
I had written; this might stimulate his desire to de- 
liver it. 

I lay fully-dressed on my bed till the one o'clock 
bell roused the sisters for Matins. When I reckoned - 
that they would all be in the chapel, I stole out into 
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the moonlit garden. If by chance anyone saw me, I 
reflected, they might think it was Adalgisa’s ghost. 
Then it struck me that no one but the Mother 
Superior, Rosanna and I knew what had happened to 
Adalgisa, though Suor Angelica may have guessed. 
Supposing I saw her myself? The thought was star- 
tling but not unpleasant; she, I knew, would be on 
my side. 

But there was nothing in the garden beyond moon- 
shine and the shadows of trees. I climbed on the 
rockery and placed my letter in a hole we had made 
on top of the wall. 

Next day it was gone, but my searching fingers 
found a tiny packet in exchange. Inside it was a ring 
on a golden chain, with a message: ‘It was my 
wife’s. I wish you could wear it openly; but in any 
case, take it as a pledge of our betrothal.’ 
= Trying it on, I found it would only fit my little 
finger. Romualdo’s wife must have been a half- 
grown girl—no wonder she had died with her baby! 
Perhaps, after all, it is lucky that I had not been 
matried at thirteen. 

The ring was a striking one, made of two in- 

-tertwined serpents; not very suitable, I thought, fora 
young girl, but all the same it gave me a glow of 
pride. That evening at supper, I looked round the 
table at all those plain, resigned girls—and one or 
two who were pretty and petulant—thinking: I am 
the only one with an engagement-ring. 
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During three days of suspense I gardened indefatiga- 
bly, glad of the exercise and glad, too, that Rosanna 
was not free to join me. Later she might be a useful 
ally, but for the moment I preferred to keep my own 
counsel. 

At last, on the afternoon of the third day, I heard 
Romualdo’s thrush-whistle from over the wall. 
There was no one in sight, so I gave the countersign 
and climbed up the rockery. As I did so, it seemed 
that, out of the tail of my eye, I had caught a flash of 
white near the potting-shed, but looking more atten- 
tively I could see nothing, so I thought I must have 
imagined it. 

Romualdo and I reached the top of the wall simul- 
taneously, laughed at the coincidence and kissed 
each other fraternally. ‘What did grandfather say?’ I 
asked. ‘I haven’t seen him.’ The words struck me 
like a blow: ‘Not seen him? Then whatever have you 
been doing all this time?’ 

‘I rode to Cesena but he wasn’t there. They said 
the Parcitadi had swooped down from San Marino to 
raid Serravalle. The old man had driven them off and 
chased them into the Montefeltro. He was some- 
where in the hills beyond Verucchio—no one knew 
exactly where. So I waited a couple of days jn 
Cesena, then I came back.’ ‘That wasn’t very enter- 
prising of you,’ I couldn’t help remarking. ‘Well, 
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what could I have done? Chased him half over 
Romagna?’ ‘Why not? 7 would have, in your place.’ 
‘You don’t realise the difficulties.’ He sounded ag- 
grieved, and I could not afford to quarrel with him. 

‘I’m sorry,’ I said, “But I am so desperately dis- 
appointed—it meant so much to me.’ 

That mollified him. He took it to mean, of course, 
that he meant so much to me, not the mere fact of 
escaping from the convent. ‘Never mind, I did my 
best.’ he said. ‘When he is back in Cesena, Ill try 
again. Now kiss me, to show you're not really 
cross.’ 

I leaned back, in the concealing shadow of the 
oakboughs that overhung the wall, till I was lying 
flat, gripping with a knee on either side to keep my 
balance. He stooped over me, hungrily, and I let him 
close my mouth with stifling kisses. Lying thus, I 
could see nothing in the garden below. Neither of us 
noticed the dark figure stealing up to the wall, 
until— 

‘You wicked, abandoned girl!’ It was Suor Pia, 
and her voice was positively joyful. She snatched my 
hanging ankle with such force that, to avoid having 
my leg sprained, I had to swing the other foot over 
and let her pull me down. 

Romualdo—lI could sense it—was preparing to 
jump down beside me, so I warned him urgently: 
‘No, not this side! Get away and go at once to my 
grand—’ The last word was broken short as Suor Pia 
clapped one hand over my mouth. With the other she 
was twisting my hair, almost tearing it from the 
scalp. But I hurt her worse, by biting the finger that 
was pressed against my mouth. With a yelp she let 
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go. I tore myself away and ran to shelter in my aunt’s 
cell. 

She was reading about her favourite Santa Chiara, 
and my entrance, panting and dishevelled, did.not 
disconcert her unduly. ‘I’ve been getting into mis- 
chief,’ I warned her. ‘Oh dear, when will you learn 
to control that nasty temper you have inherited from 
your father?’ She apparently thought I had been rude 
to one of the nuns—nothing worse came within the 
range of her imagination. 

Soon they fetched me to the Mother Superior’s 
room, asking my aunt to come too. We found Suor 
Serena there. A wrathfully triumphant Suor Pia, 
with her hand ostentatiously bandaged, was saying: 
*. . .if she were not from a great house, you would 
not be trying to hush the matter up. I insist that her 
confession and punishment be public, in front of all 
the sisters, the novices and the pupils, and that she be 
soundly whipped and expelled from our. midst. The 
girl is a murderess like her father and an adulteress 
like her mother.’ 

Suor Serena’s ironic smile enabled me to keep my 
temper; it was at her, not at the Mother Superior, that 
I looked as I said: ‘If Suor Pia is referring to me, may 
I be allowed to fault her grammar and her logic?’ 
“You may not!’ replied Suor Serena with decision. 
‘It does not become a girl of your age to criticise her 
elders. But J may, since I am the oldest here. So, 
Suor Pia, I would point out that Gianciotto Malatesta 
may be a murderer (though I personally would prefer 
the word ‘vindicator’), but he can hardly be a mur- 
deress; and that ‘adultery’ may be the right word for . 
his wife’s unlucky passion (though here again I. ° 
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would prefer a gentler one), but you cannot apply it 
to Concordia, who is a virgin. All she has done, I 
gather, is to kiss a young man, presumably also 
unmarried.’ 

‘A widower,’ I amended, nodding gratefully to 
her. | 

‘All?’ almost screamed Suor Pia. ‘Why, she 
poisoned my dearest friend!’ 

My talk with the Mother Superior had prepared 
me for this, so I showed neither surprise nor indigna- 
tion. I said quietly, this time addressing her directly: 
‘Let me get this clear: am I being accused of kissing 
my prospective husband, or of poisoning Suor 
Angelica?’ 

‘Both!’ replied Suor Pia uncompromisingly. My 
aunt gave a little cry of horror and bewilderment, and 
Suor Serena, with a reassuring gesture, invited her to 
sit down. “This is a very serious accusation,’ she said 
coldly. ‘Yes,’ I agreed, ‘and it ought to be discussed, 
as Suor Pia was saying about the other episode, in 
front of everyone. It is my right to be accused open- 
ly, not by underhand gossip.’ I had turned towards 
the Mother Superior, but my eyes were meeting 
those of Suor Serena and it was she who spoke: 
‘Concordia is right. And I understand that Suor 
Felicity is also under suspicion. Is it your will, Rev- 
erend Mother, that we call an assembly? In that case, 
let it be for six o’clock in the chapel, before Ves- 
pers.’ It was interesting to see how she, while using 
every courtesy towards the Mother Superior, had 
taken charge of the proceedings. 


The intervening time, during which I was locked into 
my cell, seemed endless. I was apprehensive but 
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excited. For the kissing episode they might expel 
me, and that was just what I wanted; as for the other, 
the charge was so ridiculous that I was not even 
worried on my own account, but I was sorry they had 
given me no chance to speak to Rosanna. She, as- 
suredly, had no idea of what was coming, and in her 
simplicity she might make matters worse for herself. 

Punctually at five minutes to six I was escorted to 
the chapel, where I found Rosanna kneeling on the 
bare stone in the aisle, facing the altar and the as- 
sembled nuns, who were sitting to right and left of us 
in the choir-stalls. The novices and the pupils had not 
been called. 

I was told to kneel beside Rosanna and, seeing that 
she looked alarmed, I took her hand and squeezed it. 
She started to whisper agitatedly to me but was 
immediately hushed. 

There was an expectant silence; then the Mother 
Superior (at the suggestion of Suor Serena, I felt 
sure) asked Suor Pia to formulate her accusation. 
Pointing at Rosanna, the latter said dramatically: 
‘Suor Felicity, instigated by Concordia Malatesta, 
put poisonous mushrooms into the saucepan, on 
purpose to kill our beloved Suor Angelica.’ 

The person who looked most surprised at this was 
Rosanna herself, whose stupefaction was evident; 
either she was a magnificent actress (and no one 
could have imagined her to be that), or she was being 
faced by the idea-for the first time. 

‘1?’ she gasped. ‘But why?’ ‘To further your 
friend’s ambitions.’ ‘My friend?’ ‘She means me,’ I 
explained in a whisper. Rosanna looked shocked: , 
‘But the Contessina isn’t my friend . . .I wouldn’t, > 
presume . . . And she is so good, she would never 
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ask me to do anything wicked.’ I saw a smile cross | 
several faces, including Suor Serena’s, at that asser- 
tion. 

Continuing in her role of prosecutor, Suor Pia | 
asked: “Then why did you—a country girl who can | 
recognise different kinds of mushrooms—not tell the 
cook that they were poisonous?’ 

This seemed beyond Rosanna’s powers of expla- 
nation. She muttered something incomprehensible 
about ‘stalks’, and I realised that the words she 
needed were simply not in her vocabulary. I said: 
‘Suor Felicity is finding it difficult to explain. Let 
her tell me in dialect, and I will translate.’ 

From Rosanna I gathered that the country folk 
never picked poisonous mushrooms, recognising | 
them at once from a ‘cowl’ at the base of the stalk. 

By the time she saw them, the stalks had been re- 
moved, and the gills all looked the same. ‘Anyway,’ 

she said, ‘I never touched the mushrooms. I was put 

to filleting fish.’ This was confirmed by Suor Anna, 

the wrinkled lay-sister who had been on duty as cook 
that day. The basket had been brought in by the 
odd-job boy, she explained, and he himself had 
picked the mushrooms and thrown away the stalks. 

‘I was angry, because they are good to eat. But | 
what’s the good of scolding that poor half-wit?’ She 
confirmed that Suor Felicity had done nothing but 
clean and fillet the fish, after which she had gone to 
lay the tables and had not returned to the kitchen. 
‘And Concordia Malatesta?’ asked Suor Serena. The 
Contessina had burst in like a whirlwind, said the 
cook, had snatched the dish out of Suor Giovanna’ S 
hands, and out again, without even a ‘by your leave’. 
(Again I saw the fleeting smiles.) 
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‘Why did you cook the mushrooms in two pans?’ 
asked Suor Serena. The cook looked surprised and 
said that the nuns’ food was always cooked sepa- 
rately: ‘It’s only fitting—the best of it goes to them 
that’s older and wiser.’ 

‘Well,’ said Suor Serena, ‘I think that is all we 
need to know.’ She lightly touched the sleeve of the 
Mother Superior, who at this hint rose to her feet and 
spoke: “Dear sisters, you have heard what passed in 
the kitchen on that very sad day. If you think Suor 
Pia’s accusation has been disproved, will you please 
remain seated; otherwise, stand up.’ Suor Pia stayed 
on her feet; everyone else sat still, except one deaf 
nun who, having heard only the last two words, 
dutifully began to rise, but was pulled down by those 
sitting next her. Suor Serena and I exchanged a 
smile, and that gave me courage. I felt I had a friend 
at court. 

‘Iam sure,’ she said with delicate irony, ‘Suor Pia 
is glad to find her suspicions unfounded.’ Again she 
prompted the Mother Superior: ‘I take it, Reverend 
Mother, that Suor Felicity is at liberty to go?’ ‘Oh, 
certainly. Stand up, Suor Felicity, and be thankful 
that you have been found innocent of a terrible 
crime.’ 

Now that the ordeal was over, Rosanna began to 
cry. She put out her hand to help me up, but I shook 
my head: “They’ll keep me here a while longer, but 
don’t worry—I shail be all right.’ I heard the Mother 
Superior saying, with a note of urgency in her voice: 
‘Suor Felicity, Suor Anna, Suor Giovanna, go about 
your normal work till the bell rings for Vespers.’ 
‘Aha!’ I thought, “They mean to keep this escapade 
of mine secret. They’ ve excluded the novices and the 
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pupils, and now they’re sending away the lay- 
sisters.’ 

My knees were beginning to hurt, so] wriggled, to 
get an extra fold of dress between me and the hard 
stone. Suor Serena saw it: ‘Is there any need to keep 
Concordia kneeling?’ she asked, ‘Surely we can give 
the girl a stool?’ With pinched lips, Suor Pia said that 
when a member of their community sinned she must 
take her punishment in a position of humility. Suor 
Serena retorted with some vigour: ‘We don’t know 
yet whether she has sinned. In any case, I insist that 
she be given at least a cushion.’ She picked one up 
and had it passed on to me. That was much more 
comfortable. 

Suor Pia, glowering, muttered something about 
‘favouritism’. Asked to tell her story briefly, she 
embroidered it with gusto. Those simple, if rather 
prolonged kisses under the oakboughs became ‘a 
disgusting exhibition of unbridled lust’. At this Suor 
Serena interposed: ‘There is no need to dramatise. 
Kissing a young man in the garden may be unsuitable 
behaviour for a girl who is contemplating a religious 
life, but it is no crime.’ 

‘Unchastity is the worst of sins,’ opined my 
enemy, addressing herself to me, not to Suor Serena. 
‘Do you know what happens to a nun who breaks the 
vow of chastity? She is buried alive, Concordia— 
walled up in her cell, with a tiny hole through which 
bread and water are passed to her, so that she shall 
not die. And there she remains for the rest of her 
natural life.’ I shuddered, reflecting that if it hap- 
pened to me I would refuse the bread and water and 
would soon die. 

‘Come, come!’ exclaimed Suor Serena impa- 
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tiently , “Concordia is not a nun and her chastity is not 
in question. First of all, let us hear from her if she 
admits the fact.’ ‘Yes, I do.’ ‘And who is this man?’ 
interposed the Reverend Mother. ‘My betrothed 
husband.’ That caused a ripple of sensation among 
the listeners. Suor Serena raised her eyebrows and 
the Mother Superior repeated: ‘Who is he? What is 
his name?’ ‘I would rather not say.’ “How did you 
meet him?’ ‘By chance.’ At that. the Mother Superior 
began to lose her temper: ‘You'll not make your 
position any better by impertinence,’ she warned 
me. ‘Concordia is loyal,’ commented Suor Serena, 
‘She’ ll not give away her man.’ ‘But I must know the 
truth. She was not betrothed when she came to us, 
and for two years she has not been outside these 
walls. Has she been deceiving us all the time, using 
her gardening—which we all thought a promising 
sign of humility—as a cloak to cover this intrigue?’ 

‘Oh, no!” exclaimed Aunt Chiara, rising to my 
defence. “The silly child must have been overper- 
suaded by that young man we met in the street the 
other night—’ 

‘Aunt Chiara!’ I cried in protest, but there was no 
stopping her. She told the story as if it were (as it 
_ probably was) the most exciting thing that had hap- 
pened to her in years. I saw the avid interest of the 
nuns, Suor Serena’s cool amusement, and the rising 
agitation of the Mother Superior. The stream flowed 
on and on; I only hoped that my aunt had not heard, 
or had forgotten his name. But no! Convinced that 
she was helping me by insisting that the youth was 
well-born, not a mere nobody, she came out un- 
hesitatingly with his surname: ‘Onesti—like the wife 


of that wicked man who came to a bad end.’ (She had * | 
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eased her mind about my mother’s share in our 
family tragedy by loading all the blame on Uncle 
Paolo.) His first name eluded her: something to do 
with Rome, she remembered—Romeo, Romulus, 
Romildo . . . She didn’t reach Romualdo, but she 
had come dangerously close. Suor Serena and I 
exchanged rueful glances as the Mother Superior 
noted the name. That will go straight to my Polenta 
uncles! I thought,- wondering that my aunt, so 
gentle-hearted, could not see that she might well 
have signed a man’s death-warrant. 

Before the Mother Superior could speak, Suor Pia 
said venomously: ‘Surely Suor Chiara should be 
censured for not keeping better guard over a child as 
rebellious, headstrong and unprincipled as Concor- 
dia?’ 

‘Iam by no means a child,’ I protested hotly. ‘In 
fact, I was looking after myself and her. Before they 
shut me up here, I had the advantage of being edu- 
cated by my father.” Aunt Chiara went scarlet with 
mortification, and I realised that she thought I was 
alluding to her illegitimacy. To cover my blunder I 
added hastily: ‘I mean, my father is.a very special 
person: he thinks clearly and logically, and acts upon 
his thoughts without shirking the consequences, and 
he has taught me to do the same. 

I saw a flicker in Suor Serena’s eyes: ‘Then use 
your faculty of clear thinking, Concordia, to imagine 
Gianciotto’s reactions if he knew that his daughter 
had been flirting, like one of her mother’s waiting- 
women, with the first young man she happened to 
meet.’ 

That deflated me. My mind flashed back to the 
moment when I had heard Maria Pia’s silly giggle as 
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she lay in Riccardo’s bed. I felt my cheeks burning 
with shame, as my aunt’s had done a moment previ- 
ously. Somehow I must explain to Suor Serena (hers 
was the only opinion that counted) what had really 
been in my mind. ‘Oh, I wasn’t just being a flighty 
girl,’ I burst out, “I was acting deliberately, because I 
was told, before I came here, that if a man finds your 
kisses exciting he will do what you want. And it 
represented my first chance—probably my only 
chance—of escaping from here.’ 

Something of the amused friendliness died out of 
Suor Serena’s eyes. She said gravely: “That is seri- 
ous, Concordia. There are many names for women 
who trade their kisses to get what they want, and 
most of them are ugly names. What you want, evi- 
dently, is to leave us. We will talk things over and 
decide whether we wish to keep you.’ 

The Mother Superior looked at her a trifle uncer- 
tainly, and from that moment there was no doubt 
who was in charge of the proceedings. 

“Well, sisters,’ said Suor Serena, ‘Concordia de- 
nies nothing. You admit, in fact, that you were 
talking to this man and let him kiss you?’ I nodded 
and she continued: ‘You realise, I hope, that this was 
most undignified behaviour for a Malatesta, even if 
you were not preparing yourself for a life of per- 
petual chastity?’ Again I nodded—she was making 
things easy for me. ‘Since Concordia is contrite, 
there seems no need to keep her kneeling any longer. 
The Reverend Mother and I will decide upon the 
case.’ 

A carved choir-stall clattered as Suor Pia sprang to, 
her feet and came up to me. ‘You mean—-you intend. - 
to let the girl go scot-free?’ she exclaimed incredu- 
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lously. ‘I must insist that her lewdness be chastised 
as it deserves.’ And she waved a knotted cord—the 
scourge called a ‘discipline’, with which the more 
pious nuns used to whip themselves. 

In a flash I was on my feet, watching her warily. If 
she dared to hit me. . . ! Reading my expression 
she took a step backwards. I saw her glance 
at her bitten finger. 

Suor Serena cut in sharply: ‘Give me that disci- 
pline!’ She took the cord in her fragile, almost trans- 
parent hands, and fingered it reflectively. ‘Come!’ 
she said, ‘We have wasted enough time over this 
piece of childish naughtiness. Ring the bell for Ves- 
pers. And you, Concordia, go straight to your cell 
and stay there till I send for you—and I hope you 
have the grace to feel ashamed of yourself.’ 








I remained isolated for the rest of the evening, all 
night, and a couple of hours next morning. At last I 
was called to Suor Serena’s cell, but her first words 
were a bitter disappointment: “Well, Concordia, you 
will be glad to hear that no disciplinary action is 
being taken for your escapade. In plain words, you 
will not be punished and you will not be sent away.’ 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, dismayed. ‘And I thought you 
were going to help me!’ She looked intently at me: 
‘are you so desperately anxious to go?’ J nodded. 
‘But why worry? It seems you will get away in any 
case, since you have asked your grandfather’s per- 
mission to marry. Have you no faith in your young 
man?’ ‘Not much,’ I confessed, and told her about 
Romualdo’s abortive journey to Cesena. 

She thought it over, then suddenly asked: ‘Are 
you sure he did go?’ ‘What?’ ‘Maybe he only wanted 
you to think he had been away. You give me the 
impression that he realises it is a serious matter to 
carry off a girl placed in a convent, and he may have 
flinched at the positive step of approaching your 
grandfather. Don’t trust him too far, Concordia.’ 

From anyone else I would have rejected this ad- 
vice as a trick to make me change my mind, but I felt 
that Suor Serena really had my welfare at heart. I 
said: “Yesterday, you twice used my father’s ` 
nickname, in the same tone as his soldiers say it, 
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with a kind of affectionate pride. Do you know him 
personally?’ 

From his cradle onwards. I knew your grand- 
mother in the first year of her marriage. She helped 
me when I was.in difficulties after an elopement very 
much like the one you appear to be contemplating.’ 

So that was why she was so kind to me! I won- 
dered whether she would tell me more about herself, 
but meanwhile I wanted to hear her reminiscences of 
my father. ‘So you knew him as a child, before he 
was ill? What was he like then?’ ‘A little imp of 
mischief, never a moment still. His favourite 
amusement, when he wasn’t on horseback or swim- 
ming, was tree-climbing. He used to. swing from 
bough to bough like a monkey.’ 

“You were very fond of him?’ “As if he were one 
of my own children. I felt sorry for him, even then, 
because his mother so obviously preferred Paolo.’ 
‘Like my mother,’ I couldn’t help murmuring. Suor 
Serena did not rebuke me, she just nodded: “Yes, 
Paolo had a fatal gift of stealing love. As a baby he 
was so pretty that everyone thought he was a girl. His 
mother doted on him, to the point of neglecting 
Gianni. She did not mean to be unkind, but just had 
no time for him. When she was petting Paoloccio, I 
used to see Gianni’s dark, hard little face cloud over. 
Even as a child he was never chubby or winsome, 
and he soon ceased to expect affection.’ 

I agreed: ‘Mother’s coldness hurt him, but he took 
it as a matter of course.’ ‘So it was, with his mother 
too. Afterwards, when he was crippled, she bitterly 
reproached herself, but by then it was too late—he 
no longer wanted her affection.’ ‘Do you know 
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about his illness? How did it happen?’ This was 
something I had always wanted to know. 

Suor Serena reflected a moment: ‘I was staying 
with them at the time. I had recently been widowed, 
and your grandmother was ill—she died a year or 
two later. Gianni had just come back from Ferrara, 
where he had been for his training in war and 
chivalry. He was sixteen—not handsome but, I 
thought, very attractive, with his dark, rough-hewn 
face and his taut, slim body. He carried himself so 
proudly, so lightly, that it was a pleasure to see him 
move. And then—’ Her look of tenderness and re- 
gret was so unfeigned that I loved her from that 
moment. ‘And then—?’ I prompted. 

‘One morning he was very quiet. Usually he kept 
us chuckling with his dry, salty wit, but that day he 
seemed dull and heavy. I thought perhaps he had 
quarrelled with one of his brothers and was sulking. 
When I asked what was wrong, he said he had a 
headache and a stiff neck; he would freshen himself 
up by a swim in the mill-pond. I advised him not to 
swim if he didn’t feel well, but he said it was noth- 
ing. He came back from the pool just as we were 
starting for Rimini. Your grandfather, Paolo and he 
were to ride ahead with about ten men-at-arms, 
while the main body escorted the rest of us—your 
grandmother i in a litter, Malestino on his pony, the 
Jadies-in- waiting and I, riding our palfreys. We took 
our time, but to our surprise we caught up with the 
advance party, who had stopped in some confusion. 
Messer Malatesta told us, in an incredulous voice, 
that Gianni had fallen off his horse. It had not bolted, 
bucked or shied—he had simply fallen off, he, one. 
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of the best riders in Romagna!’ (‘He still is!’ I inter- 
posed.) ‘They had carried him into the shade of a tree 
and he was lying there, semi-conscious, while they 
stood around and talked. Eventually they put him 
into the litter beside his mother, and we went on to 
Rimint. 

‘There he lay in a fever, not seeming very seri- 
ously ill at first; but later he had difficulty in breath- 
ing. We sent relays of servants to keep the air mov- 
ing with fans, for two nights and a day, until the 
crisis passed; then the fever abated and he merely 
seemed weak and listless. We never doubted that he 
would be fully recovered in a week or two. 

‘One ‘morning I found him lying on the floor 
beside his bed. I shall never forget the look of min- 
gled rage and fear in his eyes. He said “‘Aunt Mar- 
zia, I tried to get up, but my legs won’t hold me. 
What can be the matter?” 

‘I told him not to worry—no wonder if his legs 
were weak after that illness. But I was alarmed, lest 
he had broken his back falling off the horse. I called 
two servants to lift him into bed, and wondered what 
to do. His father was away fighting and Concordia, 
your grandmother, was too ill to be consulted so I 
took the responsibility of sending for a suregon from 
Bologna.’ ‘And what did he say?’ ‘He examined 
Gianni’s spine, felt all the bones and joints of his 
legs, and found nothing broken or displaced; but his 
left leg was practically useless—it seemed as though 
the muscles on that side below his waist had lost their 
resilience and were like sodden string. No one could 
think why: Your grandmother, when at last we told 
her, suspected that the witch of Gradara had put a 
spell on him.’ 
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I exclaimed: ‘Oh, so you know about the witch?’ 
‘Yes. Messer Malatesta had incensed her by putting 
an arrow through a hare that was a special pet of 
hers—the countryfolk said it was her familiar.’ 
‘Then why didn’t she punish him, and not my fa- 
ther?’ Suor Serena smiled: ‘You have a logical mind, 
Concordia! Personally, I don’t believe she had any- 
thing to do with it. I have often seen cases of fine, 
healthy babies who took a similar fever and re- 
mained with a permanently wasted leg or arm.’ 

I nodded: “Yes, the witch frightened me, because 
she could see the future. But I don’t think she was 
evil—she loved my mother. Tell me, how did father 
feel when he knew what had happened to him?’ 

‘Fortunately, he only realised it gradually. The 
surgeon’s visit made him suspect, despite my reas- 
surances, that he really had broken his spine and 
would never walk again. He used to lie staring at the 
row of lances against the opposite wall and the dis- 
play of swords above, and that made me anxious: he 
might have bribed a servant to bring him a weapon. 
When I suggested taking them away to be cleaned, 
he looked at me with a flicker of humour in those 
desperate dark eyes of his and said: ‘‘Aunt Marzia, 
- when I have made up my mind to die, I shall do it. I 
need only refuse my food for a few days. But a 
Malatesta doesn’t give in so easily.’’ ’ ‘That was 
splendid!’ I said, and told her the story of how once, 
at a challenge from Paolo, he had insisted on riding 
to Forli when he ought to have been in bed. 

‘Just like Gianni!’ she commented. ‘Indomitable. 
But he passed through a very bad time. When, after 
several weeks, he still had no strength in his leg he. 
sank into a lethargy. I noticed that he had almost 
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stopped eating. It was then that I persuaded Messer 
Malatesta to give him the chess-set and teach him to 
play.’ 

‘I remember that set. Father taught me with it. I 
was only ten, and I loved the elephants with the 
castles on top of them.’ Suor Serena smiled: ‘I verily 
believe it saved his life, giving him something to do. 
He would lie for hours planning new moves, playing 
games against himself if he couldn’t find an oppo- 
nent.’ 

‘How long was it before he got better?’ “They kept 
him in bed for nearly a year—far too long, in my 
opinion. If they had lifted him into a chair, made him 
walk, perhaps his leg would not have been perma- 
nently deformed.’ “Why didn’t you suggest that at 
the time?’ I ventured to ask her. ‘Unfortunately I had 
been called away, to deal with trouble in my own 
family. Soon after, Concordia died and Gianni 
moved to Gradara. I met him again at Ravenna, at 
the betrothal ceremony of your grandfather and 
Margherita dei Paltanieri.’ 

‘At Ravenna?’ I asked, puzzled. “Yes, didn’t you 
know? The contract was signed at Guido da Polen- 
ta’s mansion. The three Malatesta boys were 
there—Gianni and Malatestino looking sulky and 
resentful, while Paolo was making himself charming 
to his future stepmother.’ 

‘All three of them? Then mother did see my father 
before she married him?’ This was news to me, inthe 
light of the proxy marriage. Suor Serena at once 
grasped the implication and shook her head: ‘Re- 
member, she was only seven at the time. Whether 
the Da Polenta children came to the ceremony at all I 
don’t remember; if so, it would only have been to be 
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given fruit and sweets at the end of the banquet. 
Certainly they were not introduced to the guests.’ 

‘But you saw my father?’ “Yes, and it made my 
heart ache. He looked nearer thirty than twenty, with 
his twisted body and dark, scowling face. When he 
saw me he turned aside and tried to slip away, but I 
was too quick for him. I said ‘‘Gianni, don’t you 
recognise me?’’; and he: ‘‘Of course, Aunt Marzia, 
but I hoped you hadn’t recognised me. I would rather 
you remembered me as I used to be.’’ It was no good 
pitying him, or encouraging him to pity himself, so I 
simply said: ‘My dear boy, I am much more in- 
terested in what you are going to become. I hear you 
are making a name for yourself as a fighter.’’ At that 
he smiled, and I caught a glimpse of the boy I had 
known. 

‘A dance was just beginning and Paolo, grown 
into the loveliest youth I have ever seen, was leading 
out young Margherita to open the ball. I took Gian- 
ni’s hand and drew him onto the terrace, where we 
could talk quietly. He said, on a grating note: ‘‘If it 
had happened toPaolo. . .’’ That was a dangerous 
line of thought and I had to check it at once. ‘‘If it had’ 
happened to Paolo,” I cut in, ‘‘it would have de- 
stroyed him, for he has only his good looks and his 
good manners. You have your iron-hard will. It is 
lucky for you that you missed all the petting and 
spoiling that Paolo’s beauty has earned him—at least 
you have learned'to depend upon yourself alone.” ’ 

‘You are making me see why father always 
seemed surprised and grateful that anyone should 
love him. I do, so does my aunt Rengarda, and—’ I. 
hesitated, but now that he had married Ginevra there ` 
seemed no point in concealing her existence, so I 
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added ‘—-and his new wife too. If only mother had 
done, things would have been so different.’ 

She looked me in the eyes and said: ‘Feeling as 
you do, why did you abandon him when he most 
needed help? Could you not have forgiven him, even 
for the dreadful thing that he had done?’ 

I realised fully, for the first time, how my action 
appeared to her—and how, consequently, it must 
have struck him. Confusedly, I tried to explain: ‘I 
thought I was helping him to build up a new life with 
Ginevra, without me to remind him of the past.’ 

Her face grew very grave: ‘Oh, child, child, that 
was a great mistake. But since you have done it, you 
would make life easier for yourself and all of us if 
you reconciled yourself to this place.’ She paused a 
moment and then added: ‘After all, Z came to it 
voluntarily, and for much the same reason as 
you—so as not to be a burden on my family.’ 

‘Oh, but you have lived. You have been beautiful 
and rich, and had husbands and—’ I caught myself 
up, realising that to add ‘lovers’ would be an imper- 
tinence. A faint colour rose in her cheeks—she had 
guessed what I meant, but she did not seem dis- 
pleased as she replied: “You are resentful at being 
snatched out of the world before having a chance to 
taste its pleasures. Just think for a moment that this 
convent offers you great possibilities.’ She gave me 
no time to protest. ‘Here,’ she explained, ‘you are a 
privileged person. If you were not the granddaughter 
of Messer Malatesta and the great-niece of our 
foundress, yesterday’s escapade would have earned 
you the sound thrashing that Suor Pia was longing to 
give you.’ 

‘One doesn’t hit a Malatesta!’ I exclaimed, ‘If 
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she had tried, I would have snatched the cord and 
whipped her.’ ‘I saw that, and intervened to prevent 
your doing something that would have made your 
punishment inevitable.’ ‘That would have been 
better—then they’d have had to send me away.’ ‘Do 
you want that so much?’ ‘So dreadfully much! I want 
to be free.’ 

In her eyes I read sympathy mingled with amuse- 
ment: ‘Free—to do what?’ ‘To ride and swim, to 
wear beautiful clothes and read interesting books.’ 
‘And you imagine that marriage will bring you these 
things?’ I nodded. “Then I fear you would be disap- 
pointed. Certainly no husband would let you go 
swimming—it’s a boy’s sport that no one but an 
eccentric like Gianni would have taught you. Riding 
is more possible—but how much would you be able 
to do? For the first ten years you would probably 
have a baby—or a miscarriage which is often more 
painful and takes longer to recover from—every 
year, so that you would seldom be fit to sit a horse. 
As for the beautiful clothes, not every husband 
would be as rich as your father. Your present beau, I 
believe, is rather hard-up. And what was the other 
thing? Books? Surely there are plenty here?’ ‘But 
such dull ones—all about saints!’ Suor Serena gave a 
most worldly chuckle—one of the friendliest sounds 
I had heard for years. ‘Don’t let Suor Pia hear you 
say that! Well, if you behave yourself you can come 
and read here. I’ve brought my own books with 
me—not all about saints, by any means.’ 

In fact, there was a reading-desk, and a deep 
cabinet held at least twenty tomes, beautifully bound. 
like the romances my mother used to read. a 

‘Since you find holiness so dull,’ pursued Suor 
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Serena, ‘I will not mention any spiritual benefits that 
might derive from your stay here; I must treat you 
as Gianciotto’s daughter—an ambitious, efficient, 
somewhat ruthless Malatesta. You yourself can 
carve out your own career. Already you havea flying 
Start. You will be virtually mistress of the novices, 
almost as soon as you become a novice yourself.’ 

‘But I shall not, I hope,’ I reminded her. 
‘Romualdo should bring me my grandfather’s an- 
swer in a few days. Grandfather was fond of me 
when I was a child, I’m sure he doesn’t want me to be 
unhappy.’ 

She took my hands in hers and drew me close: 
‘Concordia, my dear, don’t build your hopes on that 
young man. My instinct tells me that you will see no 
more of him.’ 
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And Suor Serena was right. The days went by and 
Romualdo made no sign. I was forbidden to work in 
the garden, but I told Rosanna about the signal-code 
and the hole in the wall and she kept watch in my 
stead. 

At last I approached Suor Serena, telling her that 
before I agreed to become a novice I must know what 
had happened to Romualdo. She promised she 
would do her best to find out. 

Ten days passed before she obtained news, and it 
was. bad news: Romualdo had disappeared. He had 
ridden away one morning—or so her informant 
reported—with a single attendant, and neither had 
returned. If they had been waylaid and killed by 
robbers, it was strange that no trace of their bodies, 
or of their riderless horses, had been found. It was 
hardly possible that they were still searching for 
Malatesta, who was now back in Cesena (if, in fact, 
he had ever left it). In any case, Romualdo would 
surely have sent some instructions to his household 
and told them when he meant to return. 

‘It looks bad,’ was Suor Serena’s summing-up. ‘I 
very much fear. that your uncle Ostasio has taken 
some drastic action.’ “You mean, imprisoned or 
killed him?’ She nodded: ‘The Reverend Mother 
went personally to the Polenta mansion that evening, 
to give the name that your aunt Chiara so foolishly let. - 
slip.’ 
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‘But why?’ I asked. ‘What interest can the Mother 
Superior or my Da Polenta uncles have in preventing 
me from marrying?’ ‘The interest of the convent is 
obvious: the granddaughter of two such important 
families is a valuable acquisition. However badly 
you behave (and I’m afraid you have made up your 
obstinate Malatesta mind to be as tiresome as possi- 
ble), they will still want to keep you.’ ‘And my 
uncles? So long as they don’t have to pay my dowry, 
what does it matter to them?’ 

Suor Serena thought it over and then answered 
slowly: ‘The Polentani have a curious, cruel sense of 
religion mixed up with their wenching and fighting. I 
think they have dedicated you to God (against your 
own will, it seems) as an expiation—’ she hesitated 
and I caught her up: ‘For whose crime—my mother’s 
or my father’s?’ “Your mother’s, probably. I doubt if 
they care about the destination of your father’s soul.’ 

I gave a short laugh and she looked taken aback: 
‘Child! You sounded just like Gianni.’ ‘I am like 
him—far more than I look. That’s why I can’t bear 
hypocrisy. My uncles go round, insisting that 
mother was a martyred, innocent angel; yet they are 
so sure of her fault that they are ready to wreck my 
life to expiate it.’ 

The kind old eyes searched my face narrowly: 
‘And if it were so—if your suffering could save her 
soul from torment—would you undergo it?’ “For my 
father, perhaps, not for her.’ “That is interesting. 
Everyone thinks you must be heartbroken for your 
mother’s sake.’ ‘Malatesta hearts are tough,’ I said 
bitterly. And then I talked to her frankly, asif I were 
thinking aloud. ‘If father had been like everyone 
elese, I might not have very much resented her 
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loving another man. But to betray him—a cripple, 
who had so much mental and physical suffering to 
bear—wasn’t fair. He had every right to kill her. I 
told my uncles so, and I told Stefano Colonna.’ 
A quick flash of intelligence lit her eyes. ‘You 
did? And do you expect that, after that, the Polentani 
will let you loose in the world?’ [ said: ‘If my 
grandfather Malatesta asks for me, they must let me 
go.’ Then she put her hands on my shoulders and 
drew me close to her: ‘My dear, why do you imagine 
that I haven’t written to him myself, days ago, on 
your behalf? I meant to do it, but the Reverend 
Mother told me that Ostasio da Polenta has given 
definite orders that you are not to be surrendered to 
the Malatesta. It was one of the clauses in the recon- 
ciliation pact made between the two families after 
your mother’s death—that you should remain per- 
manently in the care of the Polentani.’ This came as a 
shock to me: ‘And my father agreed to that?’ ‘Gianni 
wasn’t there. He was ill, they said, but I suspect they 
deliberately kept him away.’ 
_ Remembering what Marco had told me I nodded: 
‘Yes, they had found out that my uncles meant to 
murder him, so Ginevra detained him at Castrocaro 
until after the pact had been signed. Still, grand- 
father doesn’t worry about breaking agreements: he 
would take me back if he really wanted to.’ ‘If. . . 
But does he? He is a very old man and has just 
married off his own second family. Does he want to 
take the trouble of settling another young girl—and 
in addition to risk fresh discord with the Polentani?’ 
I sighed deeply. What she had said was cruel, and . 
she knew it, but it was only true. ‘Oh dear!’ [, ° 
couldn’t help saying, ‘Nobody wants me!’ Suor 
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Serena smiled—that warm smile that seemed a ben- 
ediction: ‘J want you, Concordia. Won’t you stay 
here with me?’ 

So I stayed, accepting my novitiate without rebel- 
lion. Suor Serena gave me little time for introspec- 
tion. Not only was I kept busy organising the handi- 
crafts of the pupils and novices, but I also became 
her unofficial secretary. She wrote many letters in 
French, to Church dignitaries and others at King 
Philip’s court, and she appreciated my good hand- 
writing and spelling. Often, too, in the evenings, she 
would ask me to read to her on the excuse that her 
eyes were tired. It was always interesting matter—a 
book of voyages; poems in Latin, Italian or French; 
sometimes even a romance of chivalry—never 
books of devotion. ‘We have enough of those in 
chapel and at meals,’ she once remarked. 

My main activity, however, was artistic: our 
weaving and tapestry were becoming famous, and 
we were kept busy with orders from churches and 
monasteries, sometimes even from noblemen’s 
houses. 

In nearly every tapestry I included my mother’s 
face, for her regular features, fair hair and grey eyes 
made her an ideal Madonna. Once I drew her in a 
preliminary sketch as Mary Magdalen, but Aunt 
Chiara seemed so shocked that with a few strokes of 
the quill I gave her a mass of dark curls and the 
high-bridged nose of my Aunt Maddalena. Not that 
it mattered, anyway, because no weaver could do 
otherwise than turn the prettiest face into a feature- 
less pale oval among the brilliant colours of clothing. 
The embroiderers, on the other hand, sometimes put 
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real likeness and expression into their work, and this 
gave me personal pleasure. = 

My Saint Martin, everyone agreed, was a 
truumph. Aunt Chiara was particularly enthusiastic 
about it: “Such a nice face!’ she exclaimed. ‘Not 
handsome, but so strong and brave. Poor man, he 
looks as if he had suffered a great deal in his life.’ 
‘Perhaps he had,’ I remarked dryly; and felt my lips 
curving in a half-smile—the same that I had given to 
the pictured mouth, the Malatesta smile. My eyes 
met Suor Serena’s and she shook her head ever so 
slightly, as if to say: ‘Don’t spoil her pleasure in the 
picture.’ So I accepted my aunt’s praises with no 
further comment. 

Later, Suor Serena asked me to give her the pic- 
ture when it had served its purpose as a design. ‘Dear 
Gianni!’ she said softly. ‘It is interesting to see what 
thirty years have done to him. But I recognised him 
at once—how is it that your aunt did not?’ ‘She only 
saw him once, for an hour or two at my first com- 
munion party, and that was before he grew his 
beard.’ ‘Of course,’ she said reflectively, ‘He never 
came to Ravenna again: Paolo stood proxy for him at 
his wedding.’ 
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If Suor Serena had been there, perhaps I would have 
had the strength of mind to refuse to take my vows as 
a nun; but she had been called away on account of a 
family tragedy. The husband of her favourite grand- 
daughter had been killed in battle, and the shock had 
caused his wife to lose her baby by a premature 
labour. She herself was desperately ill and Suor 
Serena had asked for leave of absence to nurse her. 

When she came back, her eyes were those of a 
very old woman. She told me briefly, while I helped 
her undress, that her granddaughter was dead: ‘I 
thought she would have recovered. She was begin- 
ning to turn the corner when she caught the new 
sickness that has come to us from the East.’ “The 
plague?’ I asked, with a curious qualm. ‘No, not so 
bad as that. People seldom die of if, but they have a 
high fever for several days and take quite a while to 
throw off the effects. The French call it la grippe, 
and here I have heard it called influenza. My poor 
Ricciarda did die, for she was already so weak. And 
now I fear that I have caught it myself. You had 
better keep away from me, Concordia.’ 

But of course I did nothing of the sort. Next day 
she was delirious and I hardly left her bedside. Dur- 
ing the rest of that week I was so busy, between the 
sickroom and an urgent order for weaving, that I had 
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neither time nor spirit to make the protest I had 
planned. 


One morning I woke with the terrible knowledge that 
it was the day when I must take my vows. I had been 
deliberately shutting my mind to it, refusing to speak 
about it, but Aunt Chiara had arranged everything. 
She told me that Ostasio and Samaritana were com- 
ing to the ceremony and that Nannie would dress me 
in the green brocade robe that I had worn on the day 
before I entered the convent. ‘It won’t fit me!’ I said, 
seeing a loophole of escape. Alas! Nannie had 
lengthened it and let out the seams, to allow for the 
amount I had grown in those four years. She and 
Aunt Chiara fluttered around as though they were 
dressing me for my wedding, and their excitement 
communicated itself to me. I was feeling very 
strange; my throat was sore and there seemed to be a 
tight band round’my temples. “How pretty you look, 
Contessina!” said Nannie, “Your cheeks are like 
roses.’ ‘Yes,’ agreed Aunt Chiara, ‘and she is usu- 
ally so pale.’ I touched my face and found that it was 
burning. ‘Have you a mirror?’ I asked—but of 
course there were no such vanities in the convent. 
. Sol whipped myself out of their hands and ran out 
to the well. Climbing on to its coping I studied my 
reflected image. The girl looking up at me was 
undeniably pretty, with her flushed cheeks and 
short, golden-brown curls: a tall, slim figure shim- 
mering in the splendid brocade. There flashed into 
my mind the image of my young self, in a boy’s 
pale-blue suit and crimson cap, reflected in the well 
at Gradara. How proud and happy I had felt at that | 
moment! Yet the day had ended so badly. This time ï 
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was already defeated and could foresee the ending of 
the day—liberty lost for ever. But need I see the end 
of it? Had J not the courage to cut it short, to leap into 
the well like Adalgisa? Unfortunately, I could swim 
and sheer instinct would keep my head above water. 
It would take a long time to drown. 

Suddenly I heard an agonised cry: ‘No! Not you 
too!’ It was the Mother Superior’s voice. Startled, I 
looked down and saw all three of them watching 
me—-stout Nannie and the plump Mother Superior 
panting like sows when they are driven too fast, and 
Aunt Chiara, as white as her veil. They thought I 
meant to throw myself into the water—as I might 
have done, if only I had acted quickly enough. Now 
it was too late. 

My head cleared for a moment. I looked at them 
and smiled. ‘Too?’ I asked coolly. 

The Mother Superior realised her mistake. She | 
still did not know whether I knew about Adalgisa. I 
said, with the Malatesta edge to my voice: ‘So I am 
not the only one who has wanted to see herself in 
beautiful clothes for the last ttme?’ She snatched at 
the escape I had offered her: ‘Very few, I hope, 
would think of worldly vanities on such a day—the 
day for which you have been preparing for four 
years.” 

‘Trying to avoid it, you mean!’ It was meant for an 
insult flung in her face, but my voice sounded flat 
and far away. Had she heard me? She bridled slight- 
ly, but that was her usual expression when I was 
giving trouble. Aunt Chiara certainly had not under- 
stood, for she merely said anxiously: “Do come 
down, Concordia—it looks so unsafe.’ 

I hurled myself at them. Normally I am as 
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surefooted as à cat, but this time I misjudged my 
leap. The ground seemed to come up and hit me, and 
I stood swaying dizzily, clinging to the iron stanch- 
ion. With the Mother Superior stalking ahead, Nan- 
nie and Aunt Chiara took me by the arms and led me 
back up the path—like a prisoner going to execution, 
J thought bitterly. Under my feet the ground heaved 
like the deck of a ship in a storm. 

Vaguely I realised that I was in the parlour, 
crowded with girls beautifully dressed like myself 
and relatives who had come to see them safely 
stowed away. ‘Your uncle is here, and Samaritana 
too,’ said my aunt. 

I would hardly have recognised Uncle Ostasio. 
Though he cannot have been more than forty, he 
looked an elderly man. His hair and his face were 
both colourless, something between white and grey, 
and his regular features had hardened into a mask. I 
curtsied to him but did not kiss his hand. When 
Samaritana made a move to embrace me, I held her 
off. Her sensitive little face clouded. I was sorry to 
have hurt her, but by now I was sure I had taken the 
new germ, and I did not want to infect her. 

“Well, Uncle Ostasio,’ I said, “You have got me 
where you wanted me—lI hope you are satisfied.’ He 
answered without resentment, almost humbly: 
‘Don’t be too hard on me, Concordia—I am a sick 
man.’ And indeed he looked it. The death of a sister, 
however well-beloved, could hardly have changed 
him so much in four years; some deep-seated malady 
must have been already working in him. When I 
heard of his death, some years later, I was not sur- 
prised. 3 

Now it was time for us to leave our relatives and 
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go to meet our fate. Here and there a girl threw 
herself into her mother’s arms and sobbed; but most 
of them curtsied, kissed the hands of both parents 
and left them quietly, with eyes that were unnatu- 
rally bright—with unshed tears, with apprehension, 
or, very rarely, with elation. For me, the scene 
became more and more dream-like. The music in- 
side my head sounded like the high-summer chant of 
cicadas, dizzying, exasperating. 

Vaguely I heard the Bishop reading over the 
words of the oath we had to take: Poverty, Chastity, 
Obedience. . . . For poverty I had no use at all: 
why should I, granddaughter of one of the richest 
men in Romagna, be poor? I knew, of course, that 
my grandfather’s riches, expressed in gifts to the 
convent, gave me a number of privileges, but that 
was small compensation for having no money in my 
pocket and no freedom to spend it. I could have spent 
it so splendidly; not merely on the obvious things— 
clothes and jewels, books and musical instru- 
ments—but in building. Like Pandolfo I would 
have liked to beautify Gradara, which I still loved 
despite my terrible experience there. I would have 
helped my husband fortify his own castle, too. . . 
but then, after our marriage my money would be his 
to spend as he pleased, so perhaps I was not missing 
so much after all. 

‘Chastity . . . [had no strong feeling about that, 
either way. My experience on the sands with Pan- 
dolfo had left me frightened and slightly disgusted; 
nor did I relish the prospect outlined by Suor Serena 
of having a baby every year. Still, I had enjoyed the 
stolen kisses exchanged with Guido and Romualdo, 
and I did want to be courted and coveted by a man. 
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Obedience . . . I would give that, unquestion- 
ingly, to my father and my Malatesta grandfather. 
Others I would only obey if my reason told me that 
what they wanted was useful, sensible and not too 
violently opposed to my own desires. ‘Yet you are 
obeying now, in violent opposition, to your own 
desires,’ said something within my brain. I was 
beginning to grow confused. 

All this reasoning could only have taken a few 
seconds, for I could hear the girls murmuring, sen- 
tence by sentence, the formula dictated to them by 
the Bishop. I kept my lips obstinately closed, in the 
vague hope that I might one day regain my freedom, 
insisting that I had not taken the vows. No one 
noticed, however, and we were not asked individu- 
ally. One by one, we were led behind a screen, to be 
stripped of our pretty clothes and to have our hair cut 
short. 

Suor Pia was evidently enjoying this operation. I 
thought: she’ll not be able to give more than a token 
clip to my short curls. But I had underrated her spite. 
On seeing me, her eyes lit up with pleasure. Discard- 
ing her scissors, she picked up a razor, grabbed my 
hair in a vice-like grip, and prepared to shave it off. I 
jumped round in amazed indignation and twisted the 
razor away. I believe I would have killed her, but the 
rush of anger added to my fever was too much for 
me; for the cewend time in my life I dropped in a dead 
faint. 
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Once more I woke to see Aunt Chiara’s white head- 
dress fluttering round my bed, but this time I knew 
where I was. ‘How long have I been unconscious? I 
asked quietly. My aunt started, dropped the spoon 
she was holding, and after a little reflection 
answered that it must be five days. ‘Five days!’ I 
echoed, incredulous. ‘But surely I only fainted?’ 
“You have had the sickness that Suor Serena brought 
here. Half the girls and several of the nuns are down 
with it now. You have had it badly; most of the time 
you have been delirious.’ — 

- Someone knocked at the door and I heard Rosan- 
na’s voice: ‘How is Suor Costanza?’ “Better,’ re- 
plied my aunt, ‘She talked to me just now.’ 

My heart gave a suffocating leap—they must be 
speaking about me! When, during my novitiate, I 
had been asked what name I wished to adopt, I had 
said that, provided they did not call me Pia or 
Angelica, it was all the same to me. Whereupon Suor 
Serena had suggested: ‘Her chief virtue 1s constancy, 
so let us call her Suor Costanza.’ And now they were 
doing it! So, although I had fainted before the end of 
the ceremony, they were taking it for granted. I 
opened my eyes and said questioningly: ‘Suor Cos- 
tanza?’ ‘Yes, dear, that’s what we must call you 
now. How odd it seems to call one’s own niece 
‘‘sister’’!’ ‘But,’ I protested, ‘I did not take the 
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vows.” ‘Oh yes you did, dear—it was later that you 
fainted. The Reverend Mother talked it over with the 
Bishop and they both agreed that you should not be 
disappointed because of your illness, even though 
you did not hear the service to the end.’ 

Yes, I thought, the daughter of the Malatesta is too 
rich a prey to let slip. But I did not say it. It seemed 
unfair to bait my aunt, but all my curls were gone. 
“You jerked your head and the scissors slipped,’ 
explained my aunt, ‘So we had to cut the other side to 
make it even.’ Scissors! Suor Pia had not talked 
about the razor incident, for which she would surely 
have been reproached. 

Not that it mattered. The irreparable had hap- 
pened: I was a prisoner for the rest of my life. And 
the length of that life depended—-as my father had 
said of himself to Suor Serena—upon my own will. 
After five days of fever, during which I had no doubt 
lived upon sips of liquid, I must already be half- 
starved. If I had the fortitude to refuse food a few 
days longer. . |! 

My aunt had left the room. When she reappeared 
with a cup of broth, saying: ‘Now, dear, see if you 
can sit up and drink this,’ I smiled and said: ‘Thank 
you, aunt, but I’m not hungry.’ (This was a big lie, 
for I was ravenous.) ‘Put it down beside me, and I 
will drink it later.’ After a moment she left me alone 
to resist the temptation of the fragrant drink. And I 
succeeded. ” 

My resolution held good for quite a while. I lost 
count, but it must have been at least a day and a half. 
I thought wearily—oh, why does it take so long s 
die? 

On the second morning, when my aunt had 
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brought me some hot milk and I was pretending to be 
asleep, I had a surprise. Instead of Aunt Chiara’s 
pathetic pleading I heard the clear, astringent voice 
of Suor Serena: ‘What’s all this nonsense, Concor- 
dia?’ My eyelids fluttered but I kept them closed. 

The voice took on a more imperative tone: ‘Stop 
shamming, girl, and answer me—why won't you eat 
or drink?’ Then I did open my eyes: “Oh, please 
leave me alone. Can’t you let me die in peace?’ 
‘Die?’ the voice was full of scorn. “You have had a 
five-day sickness and now it is over. You are young 
and healthy; there’s nothing the matter with you, 

except lack of food.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be hard on the poor child!’ pleaded my 
aunt. I myself felt resentful—Suor Serena had never 
before shown herself unsympathetic. “Don’t you un- 
derstand?’ I flung at her, ‘I would rather die than live 
as a nun.’ Her dark eyes looked steadily into mine. 
She said in.a voice like a whiplash: ‘I never thought I 
should have to call Gianciotto Malatesta’s daughter a 
coward.’ 

That jerked my head off the pillow. I was too weak 
to sit up, but I felt the colour rising in my cheeks. I 
repeated: ‘I don’t want to live as a lifelong prisoner.’ 
‘Do you suppose your father wanted to live, as a 
cripple for life? But he did, and so must you.’ 

As I opened my mouth to plead or protest—l 
wasn’t quite sure which—she deftly tilted the cup, so 
that a stream of milk went down my throat. It was 
warm and comforting, and the taste dissolved my 
will to resist. After I had meekly drunk the rest, Suor 
Serena took the cup away, remarking in a more 
friendly tone: ‘That’s better. You must be on your 
feet in a couple of days, to help me nurse the girls 
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who are really ill. Don’t let me down. Live up to the 
name I chose for you—Suor Costanza.’ 

Two days later, in fact, she fetched me into the 
dispensary that she had tacitly taken over from the 
lay-sister Giovanna, making me sit and mix 
medicines, under her instructions, for her patients. 
When I asked her how she knew so much about 
nursing, she said: ‘One doesn’t have a houseful of 
children catching infectious complaints, and men- 
folk coming back wounded from the wars, without 
learning how to look after them.’ She herself, I could 
see, was badly pulled down by her illness: she 
moved with obvious effort, but she never com- 
plained. 

While the epidemic lasted I had no time to brood 
upon my own situation. When it died down, Suor 
Serena and I had a long, frank talk. She said ‘I had 
not realised how strongly opposed you were to tak- 
ing the vows—I thought you were just restive, like 
an unbroken colt, because you are a born rebel. You 
take after your father in that. If I had not been so 
preoccupied beforehand, and had not come back ill, 
perhaps I could have stopped it.’ I told her that I had. 
not taken the vows—I had kept my mouth firmly 
closed. She agreed “That might make matters easier, 
if you tried to obtain release.’ But she advised me to 
wait, before taking this drastic step. ‘After all, you 
have to live somewhere, and where would you go? 
Even if the Polentani did not object, would you want 
to live under your father’s roof again?’ I hesitated, 
‘If he were alone, yes. But to see his Ginevra in my 
mother’s place, to watch them quarrelling over, 
me. . . .. Suor Serena understood. ‘Stay here, sq - 
long as I’m alive,’ she said. ‘I am very fond of 
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you—it seems as though you had been given to me, 
to make up for the grandchild I have lost.’ 

-I was very fond of her, too. For the first time in my 
life I had found an older woman—a woman with an 
open mind and a great experience of life—in whom I 
could confide, as I had never been able to do in my 
own mother. 
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And so the long years passed, monotonous but not 
entirely unhappy. Suor Serena had installed me in 
her own apartment, in a spacious room looking on 
the garden, so that on summer evenings I could sit at 
the open window, listening to the splash of a foun- 
tain and inhaling the flower-scented air. At such 
moments I had to admit that I was becoming recon- 
ciled to this way of life. 

New pupils came; the lucky ones left when hus- 
bands had been found for them, the others stayed, 
became novices and then nuns. One after another, 
tranquilly, the older sisters died and were buried in 
our little cemetery. 

At the turn of the century there was plague in 
Ravenna. It did not come within our walls, but for 
many weeks we lived almost in a state of siege, 
afraid to bring in food from outside. This indirectly 
caused the death of our greedy Mother Superior. 
When at last we risked buying imported fruit from 
Naples, she gorged herself upon oranges. Her unac- 
customed stomach was seized with violent pains, 
whereupon she imagined she had caught the plague 
and died, I am convinced, more from fright than 
indigestion. 

There was no discussion about her successor. 
Unanimously we elected Suor Serena, who had, 
every requisite quality, she was of high lineage, . 
well-educated, clearheaded and capable despite her 
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age, and respected by all. Perhaps I was the only one 
who really loved her, but then she showed herself to 
me in a very human light. To others she seemed 
almost a disembodied spirit, aloof—-from natural 
superiority rather than pride—living in a world of 
her own. To me she was a sympathetic grandmother, 
infinitely wise, yet humorous and sardonic; always 
ready to laugh with me over a good anecdote—and 
those anecdotes were often about my father as a 
child. 

She knew, too, my longing for news of him, and 
as she kept in touch with the outside world, was able 
to tell me anything that would interest me. From her I 
heard of Ginevra’s death. “Too many children in too 
short a time,’ was her comment. In fact, I now had 
five stepbrothers and sisters—the three boys, born at | 
yearly intervals—Tino, Guido and Ramberto—and 
two little girls, Margherita (known as Cita) and Ren- | 
garduccia, named after Rengarda, the aunt whom I | 
had never seen. 

About Uncle Ostasio’s death in 1297 I heard 
through Aunt Chiara, who was called away from the 
convent for several days during his last illness. I 
must confess that my reaction was of relief—there 
was now one person less in the world who wanted to 
avenge my mother. Lamberto, I felt sure, was too | 
cold and reflective to risk murder (unless by poison) = 
but I was still anxious about Uberto of Ghiaggiolo, 
Uncle Paolo’s son. Suor Serena had heard some 
confused stories about an incident in Rimini when 
my father had been podestà there in 1295: Uberto 
had been chased out of the town because (or soit was | 
rumoured) he had made an attempt on my father’s | 
life. | 
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I wonder how things would have turned out, had 
Suor Serena.been alive when my father died? But, 
alas! she was not. 

She had never fully recovered from the illness she 
had caught while nursing her granddaughter. Year 
by year she grew more diaphanously frail, though 
steadily refusing to admit that there was anything 
wrong with her. 

One night, however, she talked to me frankly. It 
was just after she had—to my great relief—arranged 
for Suor Pia to be transferred to another convent, 
with the pretext that she was being promoted to act as 
singing-mistress and train a new choir. ‘You see, my 
dear,’ said Suor Serena, ‘she hates you and is jealous 
of your aunt, so it would make an undesirable situa- 
tion when Suor Chiara succeeds me.’ 

_ “Succeeds you?’ I exclaimed in dismay. Life 
without Suor Serena was something my mind re- 
fused to contemplate. . 

‘Yes. I shall not live indefinitely, and I am glad of 
it. My life has been a long and a full one, and these 
last peaceful years have brought it to a pleasant 
close. But it is time for me to go.’ There was a long 
pause, then she asked unexpectedly: ‘How old are 
you?’ 

Absurd as it may seem, I could not remember. The 
years had crawled by imperceptibly and I had lost 
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count of time. I countered with another question: 
“What year is it?’ ‘1302’ she said, faintly surprised. 
‘Then I must be twenty-six. So I have been shut up 
here for twelve years.’ 

‘A pity,’ she commented reflectively, and, an- 
ticipating my question, explained: ‘A pity that you 
still think of this place as a prison—I had hoped you 
were getting reconciled to it. And a pity you are only 
twenty-six. If you’d been forty-six, or even thirty- 
six, I could have nominated you as my successor.’ 

‘Me?’ I exclaimed, amazed. “Why, surely there 
are a dozen women here who are better nuns than I?’ 
‘Every one of them I would say—except perhaps one 
unhappy child who, like you, is hankering after the 
outside world—Suor Dolores. Take care of her when 
I am gone, Concordia.’ She paused to drink a sip of 
wine, for much talking tired her. Meanwhile, I 
thought of the young nun whom she had mentioned: 
yes, Dolores had the same look of frozen misery that 
I had noted on the faces.of Battista and Adalgisa. I 
would have to watch her, if we were not to be faced 
by another suicide. 

‘But you see,’ continued Suor Serena with new 
strength, ‘in my position one doesn’t want a good 
nun who will spend half her time on her knees, and 
the rest of it being cheated by everyone who does 
business with us. Nor does one want an honest, 
practical peasant-woman, whose commonsense 
qualities will desert her if she has to act hostess to a 
Bishop; one needs an efficient person, able to rule 
and able to handle relations with the outside 
world—you, in short. But if I were to nominate you 
at your present age, the older women would have 
every right to accuse me of favouritism. So I am 
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going to do what I influenced my predecessor to do 
ten years ago—nominate your aunt, so that you may 
be her executive. For the past two years I have been 
training you for the new post. When the Mother 
Superior has to receive a distinguished guest, you 
will plan the menu and the musical programme and 
will write her speech of welcome—and, of course, 
see. that the rules of precedence are observed. On 
ordinary days and feast-days you will decide what 
task each sister is to fulfil, so that the work of the 
convent moves on oiled wheels. All this, naturally, 
in your aunt’s name—and you will be wise enough to 
let her think that she is doing it herself. And when, in 
due course, she dies, you will automatically succeed 
her.’ She settled down among her cushions and 
drank the rest of the wine. ‘I have talked too much,’ 
she said. ‘Iam tired. But tomorrow we will write the 
letter.’ ‘Letter?’ “To the Bishop, suggesting your 
aunt’s name. That will be equivalent to-a nomina- 
tion.’ Her eyelids dropped. She looked very old and 
frail. 

On an impulse I bent and kissed her, and, still with 
closed eyes, she smiled: ‘Don’t grieve for me when I 
am gone,’ she murmured. ‘Goodnight, my dear.’ 


A fortnight later she died in her sleep. There had 
been no warning that the end was so near, but she 
herself must have known it, for that evening she 
unclasped a medallion worn on a fine chain round 
her neck. ‘No one else must see this,’ she said. 
‘Keep it until they have prepared my body for the 
grave, then put it back, well hidden under the 
shroud.’ =e 

It was a portrait, and the clean-cut profile framed 
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in dense black hair had a curiously familiar look. I 
spelled out the cramped writing round the rim: 
PAOLO ARRIGHETTI . . . AET 25 . . . Anno 
1246. 

‘Arrighetti?’ I said, surprised. ‘Yes—your 
grandmother Concordia’s brother: he was the man 
with whom I eloped from my home.’ 

Revelation broke on me like a light: “Then that is 
why—why you have always been so good to me, 
taken such an interest in me?’ 

‘Partly. But for your own sake too. You are 
neither a saint nor a fool—a rare thing in a convent.’ 
She paused, then went on speaking, more to herself 
than me, ‘Paolo meant to marry me; but when he 
tried to break a previous betrothal, the girl’s brother 
called him outinadueland. . .’ her voice faltered. 
‘And killed him?’ ‘Yes. It was then that Concordia 
invited me to stay with her at Rimini. It was her first 
year of marriage and she was carrying the baby who 
became Giovanni, your father. When she found that 
I was pregnant, she told me not to be afraid. We 
worked it out that our babies would be born within a 
few days of each other, and she said: ‘It’s quite 
simple, Marzia—I will take yours and give out that I 
have had twins. No one but my husband and the 
midwife (whom I will pay well for her silence) will 
know the trath. The child will be brought up as befits 
his rank, and you will be able to see him whenever 
you wish.’ 

‘But,’ I said, puzzled, ‘I never heard my father 
mention a twin brother or sister.” She shook her head 
sadly: ‘No, my baby was born dead. I was sorry, of 
course, but at bottom it was a relief. Very soon I was 
well again. Concordia had kept me hidden in her 
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own apartment for several weeks, so there had been 
no scandal, and within a year I was married. Within 
two years I had a baby daughter, the mother of the 
girl who died eight years ago.’ Her eyes closed and 
she said with a sigh: ‘Leave me now. You have the 
medal safe?’ I reassured her and begged to stay. She 
replied: “You must go about your work as usual. But 
after the midnight service you may look in to see if I 
need anything.’ re: 

When I did so, she was fast asleep, breathing 
rather heavily, I thought, but perfectly tranquil. Un- 
willing to leave her, I lay down, fully dressed, on her 
bedside rug (it was one that I had woven for her 
myself). I intended to stay awake, but I have inher- 
ited my father’s capacity for sleeping soundly on the 
hardest of beds. My eyes closed almost at once, and 
when I awoke the dawn-chorus of the birds had 
begun. For a while I lay listening to it, then a sudden 
thought jerked me into full wakefulness; the room 
was utterly silent—not a sound came from the bed. 

In a flash I was on my feet, bending over Suor 
Serena. Yes, her breathing had stopped. 

It was some time before I could really take itin. As 
I had experienced when I saw my mother killed, 


-there is a mechanism that defends the human mind 


against a too-violent shock or a too-deep sorrow. I 
wished I could weep, but as usual my eyes were 
tearless. 

After watching her statue-calm form, which in 
death had acquired a new, timeless beauty, I went 
quietly to call my aunt. After all, it was the right of 
the new Mother Superior to give orders for her 
predecessor’s burial. 
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Time passed still more slowly since I had lost my 
only friend. But I no longer suffered. I had achieved 
a mental clarity and emotional numbness that ena- 
bled me to fill my days not unpleasantly, creating a 
legend of efficiency around my aunt. I would say to 
her: ‘Aunt Chiara—’ only on official occasions did I 
call her ‘Reverend Mother’, and then it was with a 
twinkle in my eye ‘—-remember that, the day after 
tomorrow, Don Gerolamo will be calling to hold a 
special Mass for the Ascension, and he will be stay- 
ing to.dinner. His favourite dish is roast venison, so 
we must get grandfather Da Polenta to send us a 
well-hung haunch from his larder.’ Or again, “The 
Abbess from Bagnacavallo convent will be coming 
on Thursday to fetch the arras our girls have woven 
for her. You will have to make a speech of welcome. 
Don’t worry—’ (as I saw a look of alarm cross her 
still pretty face) ‘I will write it for you.’ 

And of course, when the Bishop made his triennial 
inspection, it was I who arranged everything; the 
hymns and psalms to be sung by our choir, a menu 
including truffles from Norcia and _ river-trout 
freshly-caught (but only for him—the nuns osten- 
tatiously ate the simplest fare), the utmost orderli- 
ness of library, dispensary, workroom and indi- 
vidual cells and elimination of the smallest weed 
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from a garden brimming with flowers and redolent 
with fruit. The Bishop was enchanted. 

It was just as well he came when he did, for three 
weeks later. . . 


When I woke on that September morning, no pre- 
monition told me that my long imprisonment was 
almost at an end. I did not even remember that it was 
the anniversary of my mother’s death until I found 
Aunt Chiara absorbed in tearful prayer at the foot of 
San Francesco’s statue, which she had decorated 
with a perfect constellation of candles. ‘Forty-five, 
one for every year of her life—that is to say, if she 
were living now,’ she explained somewhat con- 
fusedly, when I commented on the display. | 

‘She?’ I echoed, momentarily at a loss, and 
realised my blunder when she said in a tone of 
shocked reproach, ‘Suor Costanza, have you forgot- 
ten that it was on this day, fifteen years ago, that your 
dear mother died?’ So I knew that her feelings were 
hurt, for usually she too, in private, used my real 
name. I had forgotten, and could only cover myself 
by saying that I had not wanted to sadden her by 
reminding her of that long-past sorrow; but for once 
‘she saw through me. ‘Would you have let the day 
pass without a mass for your mother’s soul?’ she 
asked accusingly. | 

That was a difficult question to answer. I really 
could not see what good we could do to my mother 
by praying for her soul. She must have long since 
been judged by whatever Power rules the next world; 
and if her own innate honesty and her love, however 
misplaced, for the man who died with her were net ' 
enough to gain her a lenient sentence, what business 
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was it of ours to interfere? However, I said that of 
course the mass must be sung, and paid for with my 
own money, which somewhat mollified my aunt. 


I attended midnight matins as a matter of routine, 
with no particular expectations. Once or twice, as a 
young girl, I had been caught up on the wings of the 
music, had momentarily escaped from my prison 
and found myself riding on Rimini sands with my 
father, swimming with him in the warm, summer 
sea, sipping wine from his cup in the guardroom at 
Gradara while his men laughed and drank and talked 
of battle. But these days were long past; the service 
had become a mere pointless interruption to what 
might have been a good night’s rest. 

There was something disturbing about this one, 
however, and it took me some time to discover what 
it was; then I realised that someone, very softly, was 
crying. When I had tracked down the sound, I found 
it was young Suor Dolores, whose face was always a 
mask of pale indifference. Now she was sobbing, but 
she did not look unhappy—her eyes were bright and 
her face was flushed—not only by crying, I felt sure. 
I thought: she has had news from the outside world, 
and it is not bad news. 

Then I forgot her. Perhaps my aunt had given 
special instructions about the music that night, for it 
had a sweeping, rushing quality that gripped me. It 
swung me up, up—over the wall and out into the free 
air—out, where the pine-needles were soft under my 
feet and the thunder of the sea was in my ears. Then I 
found myself walking on firm sand in the clear 
moonlight, watching a rider on a black horse come 
silently towards me. There was no fear in my heart, 
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for I had recognised him and I stretched out my arms 
in welcome: ‘Father!’ 

- Yes, it was my father, but with a difference. His 
hair—which, they had told me, had begun to turn 
grey after my mother’s death—was black as a ra- 
ven’s wing, his face was clean-shaven and unlined, 
and he was sitting his horse arrow-straight and slen- 
der as a boy. I thought: that is how Suor Serena must 
have known him. 

‘Mount, behind me!’ he ordered, and kicked the 
stirrups free. I was not surprised that he made no 
move to help me (for I knew that he was not able to 
lift any weight from the ground); but when I had 
scrambled up—and, miraculously, I was no longer 
hampered by trailing skirts, but lithe and free in the 
boy’s suit I had worn years before—I put my arms 
round his chest to steady myself, and then I was 
startled. There was no substance in the figure I 
clasped, no warmth, no heart-beat. Then I under- 
stood, but still I was not afraid. ‘Is this—death?’ I 
asked him quietly. ‘Not for you. You still have to 
work out your destiny, my poor child.’ ‘And for 
you? How did it come? Did you suffer much?’ 

We were moving fast, the horse-hooves noiseless ` 
as thought they had no contact with the ground. 
There was a moment’s pause before he answered 
reflectively: ‘I don’t remember—it seems very far 
away. All I feel now is the joy of release—to have 
escaped from my wretched body, to be young and 
whole again, to have the freedom of the earth and the 
sky.’ Then I realised that we had, in fact, lost contact 
with the earth. We were above the tree-tops, in a 
world that was all steel-blue, with the silver sea ` 
behind us and the dark pine forest below. 
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Something of my father’s sense of relief had trans- 
ferred itself to me. I felt no fear, either of that strange 
ride or of my companion. Living or dead, he was my 
father and I loved and trusted him. But the next 
question was difficult to ask: ‘Have you found her, 
my mother?’ He shook his head: ‘I am still in this 
world, though no longer of it. When I shall leave it, 
and what and whom I shall find, I do not know. You 
must speak the formula of release, as you promised 
long ago at Gradara—do you remember?’ ‘I 
remember—but when and where?’ ‘After the fu- 
neral. Alone on Rimini shore, where we were so 
happy together. Then I shall go out fearlessly on my 
quest. But I do not yet know what its object will be. 
Francesca? She is sharing her fate—Hell or Purga- 
tory as it may be, for I doubt if she'll get to Heaven 
—with another man. Why should I disturb her? 
Ginevra? Frankly, an eternity of Ginevra would bore 
me to death—and I wouldn’t even have the solace of 
dying. To be loved too much is almost as bad as to 


love with no response.” Through the resignation in 


his voice there pierced a humorous note: I felt that he 
was too happy at his recovered liberty of movement 
to trouble much about the problems of continued 
existence. 

We were coming to earth again. A silver serpent 
gleamed below us—a serpent with a dark-grey band 
across its back that gradually defined itself as a 
five-span bridge. I cried out in joy and surprise: 
“There’s the Marecchia! We’ve come back to Ri- 
mini, in only a few minutes. Oh, how good it is to be 
at home again!’ 

“Yes, but we can’t stay in Rimini—we must go 
on.’ And in a moment we had skirted the walls— 
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their red bricks showing dark purple in the 
moonshine—and were posting up the valley, with 
Monte Titano ahead of us and the river gleaming 
intermittently on our right. 

Though we were now at ground-level there was no 
plash of hooves in the mud, and we raced at a speed 
that would have left any mortal horse far behind. My 
father asked: ‘Do you recognise that?’ I looked at the 
dark mass dominating the hillside on the left; it was 
Verucchio, where I had once stayed as a child. The 
fantastic pace slackened to a normal trot. ‘I want to 
have a last look at the mill-pond where I and my 
brothers were taught to swim,’ said my father, ‘See 
how beautiful it is, with the creamy water.’ It cer- 
tainly did-look lovely, gleaming in the rays of the 
moon; and a soft, rushing sound, as it spilled over a 
weir into the river below, was like the music of surf 
on the shore. 

‘I swam here, only this morning,’ he said, and I 
caught my breath: ‘Oh, was it there—?’ I could not 
imagine a splendid swimmer like my father drown- 
ing.in that small pool. ‘No, we have a short way 
farther to go—a very short way.’ 

Out of the valley we climbed, with oak trees 
throwing patterned shadows on the track. Then there 
was grass underneath, and a wide view opening out 
towards the sea. The horse stopped and father told 
me to get down. He himself sprang from the saddle 
lightly, as if he had no weight. ‘Come!’ he ordered, 
and I followed him down a velvet-soft path to a 
solitary oak on the brow of the hill. At its feet there 
lay a dark figure. , 

My breath came in a ragged gasp as I saw his face. 
it was he—but this time my father as I had known 
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him, with his twisted leg and the deep lines etched in 
his face by pain and sorrow. He looked older, too, 
for his hair was silver and his beard iron-grey. His 
cuirass had been ripped off and was lying -beside 
him, and a dagger—his own jewelled dagger—had 
been thrust into his unprotected chest. 

‘Oh!’ I cried. ‘Who did it?’ From behind me, 
sounding faint and far away, I heard his voice: ‘It 
doesn’t matter. I brought you here, so that you could 
tell your brothers to avenge me; but now it seems so 
unnecessary. They have set me free—I am happy— 
so let it go. After all, it is only one life for two.’ ‘For 
two? Then it was the Polentani?’ There was no 
answer and, turning quickly, I found myself alone. 
‘Father! Father, don’t leave me! How can I get 
back?’ 





‘Get back? But you are here, my dear.’ It was not his 
voice, it was a woman’s—my aunt’s. Dazedly, I 
opened my eyes and saw a circle of anxious, white- 
wimpled faces watching me. 

‘She is coming round,’ said someone. ‘She has 
been in a trance.’ ‘She has seen.a vision.’ ‘T l fetch a 
cup of water.’ This last was Rosanna’s voice, with 
its Romagnol accent. 

I thought: If they see me in tights . . . But the 
fingers I passed over my thigh met the usual fold on 
fold of heavy cloth. I was still in my habit, still 
kneeling in the chapel where candles were still burn- 
ing. I could not have been away more than a few 
minutes! 

‘Come, come to your cell! Can you walk?’ asked 
Aunt Chiara, and two sisters lifted me to my feet. ‘Of 
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course!’ I said; but I was feeling weak and dizzy, 
drained of volition. Mechanically I let them take me 
to-my cell and undress me. 

‘Can I get you anything?’ This was my aunt, and 
Rosanna, holding the cup of water to my lips, 
amplified the suggestion in her usual practical way: 
‘Hot milk, camomile, bricks to warm you?’ I asked 
for a cup of camomile and a hot brick for my feet. 
That would get rid of them both for a while and give 
me time to think. 

When my aunt came back, alone, I was in full 
command of my faculties. While I sipped the hot 
drink she fluttered around, assuring me that I need 
not get up next day if I felt poorly. Then I spoke, 
crisply: ‘I am not ill, only distressed. My father is 
dead.’ 

‘Ah?’ She caught her breath in surprise—a pleased 
surprise. ‘But how did you get the news?’ ‘Santa 
Chiara revealed it to me in a vision.’ 

I had thought that out. Had I said: ‘I have ridden 
with my father to Rimini and beyond. He was young 
and happy and sound, but his blood was cold and his 
heart did not beat; and at the same time I saw him 
lying under an oak-tree with his own dagger in his 
breast,’ she would have thought me mad. By involv- 
ing Santa Chiara, I had made her accept the fact with 
no difficulty at all. She merely said, with a kind of 
ingenuous envy: ‘Oh, why was it not vouchsafed to 
me to see that wicked man burning in Hell?’ 

The temptation was strong to tell her that he was 
looking supremely well and content, but I refrained. 
I was not even angry; for, after all, he had killed her 
favourite sister, and how could her gentle soul - 
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fathom the motives that had made the killing neces- 
sary? So I just remarked acidly: ‘A truly Christian 
sentiment, Reverend Mother.’ 

She flushed scarlet and then said humbly: “Indeed, 
it was very wrong of me to exult. Tomorrow I 
will—’ she hesitated, but in the end she brought out 
firmly: ‘—I will have a suffrage Mass said for him.’ 
‘Thank you, Aunt Chiara,’ I said genuinely, know- 
ing the struggle that this must have represented. 
(How father would laugh, I thought, at the idea of a 
Da Polenta praying for his soul!) ‘In any case,’ I 
added maliciously, ‘You had better wait until we 
hear for certain—perhaps Santa Chiara was mis- 
taken.’ And while she was wondering how to re- 
prove this levity, I pretended to fall asleep. 
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Through an interminable morning I carried out my 
normal routine, convinced that a messenger would 
bring me news. As dinner-time approached I told my 
aunt that I did not want to eat, and when everyone 
was in the refectory I slipped into the parlour and 
waited. The portress on duty in her lodge, the lay- 
sister Anna, was eating her meal from a tray, with 
animal-like absorption, and did not even nee my 
presence. 

When the bell rang, Suor Anna, grumbling to 
herself at being disturbed, went slowly to the door. I 
was at her shoulder in a moment, in time to hear her 
say: “The Contessina Malatesta? You mean Suor 
Costanza? I will go and ask the Mother Superior.’ 

‘Open the door!’ I ordered, and called out: ‘It is I! 
Who is there?’ There came a well-remembered 
voice: ‘Aldo.’ ‘Open the door!’ I repeated, for the 
woman was looking at me in perplexity: ‘But I must 
ask permission. The rule—’ ‘Rules are not made for 
the Malatesta!’ I-pushed her aside and turned the 
key. 

I knew that none of our order may speak to a man, 
except in presence of the Mother Superior and with 
her face veiled (or, still more absurdly, she may let 
him see her face if she does not speak); in any case, 
she has to sit on the farther side of a screen that 
divides the parlour. However, I brought Aldo - 
straight in and sat beside him. 
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The old man was twisting my father’s signet-ring 
between his fingers: ‘I brought it to send in to you, in 
case they refused to let me see you,’ he explained. 
Gently I took it, kissed it and slipped it on my middle 
finger. ‘You have come to tell me he is dead,’ I said. 
It was a statement, not a question. 

Then Aldo bowed his head and began to weep— 
and an old man’s tears are unbearably poignant. I 
laid my hand on his: ‘Courage, Aldo! We may be 
interrupted, and I must hear everything first. I have 
been expecting you—or someone from Rimini to tell 
me the news—ever since dawn.’ 

With a brave effort he steadied his voice: “You— 
knew?’ ‘I dreamed of him last night. It is not surpris- 
ing, for we were once so closely in touch. He was 
killed near Verucchio, was he not? Tell me how it 
happened.’ 

He was too much upset to give me a connected 
narrative, but by adroit questioning I was able to 
keep him to the point, and this is the gist of what he 
said. 

My father had set out on a tour of our castles, to 
inspect their defences, settle arrears of pay, hear the 
castellans’ reports, and give his decision about any 
problems. He had started with Verucchio, had slept 
there, and was planning to reach Roncofreddo next 
evening after a quick look at Scorticata and a visit to 
his cousins at Sogliano. That day he was in high 
spirits. As they rode in the morning sunshine over 
the Marecchia bridge, a sudden idea took his fancy: 
‘Aldo, I’ve a mind to swim once more in the 
mill-pool!’ He divided the troop in half, to block the 
road above and below the bridge, and sent a man 
back to the castle to fetch a towel. 
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‘Then,’ continued Aldo, ‘we went down to the 
water's edge with him. Captain Marco stripped, 
while I helped Messer Giovanni to unbuckle his 
armour and undress—and in they went. They swam ` 
up and down, racing each other and laughing, then 
Messer Giovanni made for the bank. But the man 
had not come back with the towel, so he stayed on in 
the water. When he did come out, I rubbed him down 
and felt him shivering. ‘You stayed in too long,” I 
said. He answered that fresh water is always colder 
than salt, but that he would warm up quickly, riding 
in the sun. All the same, I sensed that he was tired, 
and I wasn’t surprised when he called a halt on the 
steep climb out of the valley. ‘‘Captain Marco,” he 
said, ‘take the men up to the village and give them 
wine in the inn, Aldo and I will catch you up very 
soon.’’ He gave Marco money and turned with me 
down a track among the oak trees. We came toa lone 
tree on the brow of the hill—a tree with a low fork in 
which he could sit comfortably. ‘‘How many times 
I’ve climbed that tree!’ he said, “yet now I’m 
satisfied to stay quietly at the foot of it.” I asked if he 
was tired and he replied ‘‘Pleasantly’’. He was silent 
for a while and then said: ‘‘It’s good to sit here and 
know that all the expanse below us is Malatesta land. 
That’s one of the compensations of growing old, 
Aldo—contentment. At this moment I feel utterly 
content; no pain, no ambitions, no regrets . . .’ 
“No regrets?” I asked him, for I remembered—as I 
think he had forgotten—that it was the anniversary 
of our dear lady Francesca’s death.’ (The old man 
crossed himself and muttered: ‘God rest her soul!’) , 
‘He understood, and repeated: ‘‘No regrets. I did. 
what I had to do, and now it all seems so far away, as 
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if it had happened in another life.” And then he 
added—’ Aldo hesitated and I prompted him: ‘Yes, 
tell me—was it something about me?’ He nodded: 
‘About you, Contessina. He said: ‘‘If she had mar- 
ried that year, I should be a grandfather now; you 
would already be teaching her children to ride.” And 
to turn his thoughts, I answered: “‘Instead, Messer 
Giovanni, I have taught three boys of your 
Owe. SF 

Talking so, they passed a pleasant half-hour. Then 
my father said he was hungry and would join the 
troop at the inn; but he seemed disinclined to move. 
Aldo suggested that they should share the food and 
wine from his own saddle-bag. So they ate together, 
master and man in fellowship. Afterwards, father 
asked him to go up and tell Captain Marco to pay the 
men at Scorticata and give an eye to the discipline: 
‘It’s only a watch-tower—he can do it as well as I.’ 
He himself, to make up for lost time, would go 
straight on to Sogliano, and Marco could join him 
there. When Aldo showed reluctance to leave him 
alone, he said: “This is Malatesta country, no one 
will do me harm. But send down a few men to ac- 
company me on the journey.’ 

At this point, Aldo passed his hands distractedly 
through his thin white hair: “Contessina—it was my 
fault! It was I who left him there alone. But what else 
could I have done? He ordered me. . .’ 

I comforted him, saying that even had he stayed he 
could have done little against resolute assassins— 
he, an old man, taken by surprise. 

‘I could have shielded him,’ he said simply. ‘In 
the time it would have taken them to kill me, he 
could have got to his feet and defended himself. 
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They must have caught him asleep.’ The tears 
brimmed once more from his eyes. 

‘No man can escape death,’ I reassured him. 
‘And, since he had to die, it is as well that his last 
moments were happy. Tell me—what next?’ 

He pulled himself together and continued his tale. 
When he gave Marco my father’s message in the 
tavern, three men immediately volunteered to act as 
escort. They had not been long with the troop and 
were knownas ‘the hillmen’ because they came from 
somewhere up-country. ‘Messer Giovanni, when 
first he heard them, said they spoke like his brother’s 
men from the Ghiaggiolo district; but they them- 
selves said they came from farther away, towards the 
source of the Savio.’ They had been in Federico da 
Montefeltro’s service and had escaped after some 
trouble in which one of their friends had been 
hanged—or that was their story. The Malatesta men 
disliked and mistrusted them, but there was no deny- 
ing that they were good soldiers. They gave no 
trouble and were always ready—as on this occa- 
sion—to volunteer for extra work. So Marco sent 
them downhill and went on with Aldo and the troop 
to Scorticata. 

In the course of his inspection he climbed to the 
top of the tower and looked down into the valley. 
And there he saw something that startled him: his 
three men (he recognised the colour of their horses, 
though they were too far away for him to discern the 
Malatesta emblems) had crossed the Marecchia 
bridge and turned uphill, towards the source of the 
river. He discussed with Aldo what it could mean; 
Messer Giovanni might have changed his mind and - 
sent them on some errand—but certainly not up- 
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country, into enemy territory. It looked as though 
they had taken the first opportunity of deserting, as 
suddenly as they had presented themselves. 

Marco, worried, sent ten men to the point where 
the road from Verucchio emerged onto the plateau, 
to meet my father if he came up alone. Then, like an 
efficient officer, he carried out a thorough inspec- 
tion, paid the garrison, supervised the unloading of 
provisions. All this took an hour or more. 

When he returned to the village and found his men 
still waiting, he was really alarmed. It flashed 
through his mind that the hillmen might have cap- 
tured my father as a hostage—though in that case 
why had they seen only three men and not four? He 
and Aldo, with a few troopers, galloped back down- 
hill. ‘And when we reached the spot, we found—’ 
the old man’s voice broke and I finished for him: 
‘You found him lying dead, with a dagger—his own 
dagger—in his heart.’ He nodded, unsurprised, ac- 
cepting the fact that I had seen it in my dream. 

‘Were there any signs of a struggle?’ I asked. 
‘Very few. His horse was still tethered where we had 
left it and did not seem frightened. There was no 
wound on his body, except the one that had killed 
him, but his wrists were bruised and sprained. We 
think that two of them held his hands behind him, 
while the third cut the straps of his cuirass and then 
stabbed him. He must have struggled savagely, from 
the state of his hands, but not for long. There was 
little trampling of the grass, and no breaking of 
bushes or undergrowth. And it was no work of pro- 
fessional robbers. They had taken his purse, but not 
his rings, or his jewelled dagger, or the brooch 
fastening his cloak. Thrust into that we found a 
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sign.’ ‘A sign?’ ‘A piece of parchment, with a kind 
of bird scrawled on it in red ink—or more likely in 
his blood—with the initials PF.’ ‘Paolo and 
Francesca—-and the bird will be the red eagle of the 
Polentani. Let me see it!’ I stretched out my hand, 
but Aldo shook his head: ‘They sent it to Messer 
Malatesta at Roncofreddo, but I expect he will reach 
Rimini tonight, in time for the funeral tomorrow.’ 
‘You brought him—my father—back to Rimini?’ 
“Yes, Marco and I decided it was better to take him 
straight there, before the news leaked out.’ 

It must have been a macabre ride. They laid him 
across his horse’s back and led it along the woodland 
track as far as the road. There they Strapped him into 
the saddle and passed a lance across his back, tying it 
under his armpits. And so they rode, Marco and he, 
one of them holding each end of the lance and the 
dead man’s horse keeping pace with theirs, til] they 
came within sight of Rimini. Then Aldo went on 
alone to break the news. In the Gattolo he found both 
my uncles, Malatestino and Pandolfo. A gain a quick 
consultation, and they decided to send out a litter 
with closed curtains.and bring the body in secretly. 

‘By the time we had finished, it was almost night- 
fall. At dawn, Marco started for Roncofreddo and 
Santa Paola, to fetch Messer Malatesta and Master 
Guido—I suppose I ought to call him Monsignore, 
the young rapscallion!—Messer Pandolfo went to 
tell his brother’s family at Pesaro, and I came here.’ 
‘They thought of sending for me?’ I was surprised 
and touched. ‘That was Messer Pandolfo,’ said Aldo 
frankly, ‘Messer Malatestino said it was useless—, 
your Da Polenta relatives would have poisoned your, ' 
mind against them all and you would not come; but 
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Messer Pandolfo said you were his eldest daughter 
and had a right to make your choice.’ 

‘And he was right,’ I agreed. ‘Of course I shall 
come.’ 


‘Suor Costanza!’ It was my aunt’s voice, as nearly 
menacing as she could make it. 

Turning with a start, I was conscious of many eyes 
watching me from behind the openwork screen. 
Eyes alone—for, as if in reproof of me, every one of 
the group had drawn her wimple across her face; but 
in those eyes I read an avid curiosity. I saw that the 
situation needed rapid handling. Telling Aldo to wait 
in the parlour for further instructions, I passed 
rapidly behind the screen. ‘Reverend Mother,’ I 
said, ‘I ask your pardon for my breach of discipline. I 
must speak to you in private—will you please send 
the sisters away?’ The ring of authority in my voice 
was such that she complied without argument. 

Then I spoke, rapidly and energetically, saying 
that I intended to go to my father’s funeral—nothing 
on earth, in heaven or hell would stop me. ‘What’s 
more, I must have money. For years past, the con- 
vent has received generous gifts from both my 
grandfathers. Now you must give me two hundred 
florins for my journey and any expenses I have to 
meet in Rimini.’ 

Aunt Chiara said weakly that if I insisted on go- 
ing, I might not be allowed to come back. ‘So much 
the better! I made a mistake in the first place and 
have paid for it by fourteen years’ imprisonment. 
Now I have the courage, the motive and the occasion 
to break free.’ And I turned the tables on her: “When 
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Ostasio was dying, did you not have leave of absence 
to nurse him and to attend his funeral?’ _, 

That was unanswerable. Aunt Chiara merely ob- 
jected that, since her family lived in Ravenna, she 
had not needed to make any journey. It was unthink- 
able that I should ride from Ravenna toRimini alone. 
At least I must have another nun to keep me com- 
pany. 

I thought quickly: ‘Very well, I will take Suor 
Dolores.’ ‘But you cannot! She is younger than you. 
You must have an elderly companion to protect 
you—’ ‘Against an old man, whom I have known all 
my life, who lifted my father onto his first pony? No, 
I don’t want an elderly woman who hasn’t been ona 
horse for thirty years. That girl comes from a good 
house, and I am sure she can ride. Besides, she is 
going through an intense crisis. If Ihave a few hours 
alone with her, I shall be able to find out what it is. 
Let her come with me—unless you want her to finish 
in the well, like Adalgisa.’ 

Aunt Chiara’s exclamation of shocked surprise 
reminded me that she. was hearing this fact for the 
first time. It proved a useful diversion to her: 
thoughts. I got my money, gave some of it to Aldo 
for hiring a couple of horses, and called Suor Do- 
lores. 
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Once clear of Ravenna, as we cantered along a track 
velvety with fallen pine-needles, I signed to Aldo to 
ride ahead, for I knew that my companion and I had 
much to say to each other. Still fresh in my mind was 
her look of incredulous surprise when I had told her 
that we were going to Rimini. She seemed almost 
frightened. ‘It’s your home, isn’t it?’ I had said, to 
encourage her. ‘It used to be mine.’ And then her 
face had lit from within, as I had seen my mother’s 
light up on catching sight of Uncle Paolo; the marble 
statue had become a young girl again—a girl breath- 
less with anticipation, hope and fear. 

If I was to help her, I must have her full confi- 
dence. So I began by using her real name: ‘Laura—I 
know you are really Laura de Mandello; your ances- 
tor Ottone helped my great-grandfather Malatesta 
della Penna in his youth, and they remained great 
friends. I feel that you, at this moment, badly need a 
friend.’ She nodded, her eyes fixed on the track 
ahead. ‘But I can’t worry you with my own troubles 
at such atime,’ she said. ‘Anyway, I wouldn’t know 
where to begin.’ ‘Suppose you begin by telling me 
about the letter you received, a day or two ago.’ 

That startled her; she gave a jerk to the reins that 
made her horse swerve, and did not speak until she 
had him under control again. By the way she went 
about it, I saw that she was an expert rider. ‘Who told 
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you?’ she said, as though there had been no interrup- 
tion. “No one. I guessed, when I heard you crying at 
the service last night. You had come to life, for the 
first time since you passed the convent gates. And 
today—your eyes are dancing.’ 

She said apologetically, as though I might resent 
her being happy when I was mourning: ‘It seems like 
a miracle that I should have the chance of going back 
to Rimini just now.’ ‘Just now? When there is some- 
one there whom you very much wish to see?’ She 
nodded but did not pursue the subject until I promp- 
ted her: ‘If you were to tell me all about it, perhaps I 
could help.’ | 

Then she confided her simple little story: a young 
man whom she had wanted to marry—and, unlike 
most girls, she knew him personally, as he was her 
brother's close friend; opposition on the part of both 
their parents, which drove her into a convent and him 
into marriage with an heiress whom he did not love. 
Now, after four years, a letter from him. ‘How did 
you get it?’ I asked. She smiled at me and shook her 
head. No doubt the intermediary had been 
Rosanna—the lay-sisters had a very mundane sym- 
pathy for young lovers, and they were the ones who 
moved freely in and out of the convent on various 
errands. 

‘And he said . . . ?’ ‘That his wife had died in 
childbed, leaving him with two motherless babies. 
He still loves and wants me, and begs me to try and 
obtain release.” ‘And you write back?’ She hesi- 
tated, then said almost defiantly: ‘I—saw him, spoke 
to him.’ ‘How?’ I asked, intrigued. ‘Someone told, 
me about the wall at the bottom of the garden.’ , - 

And then—I never would have believed that I 
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could laugh, with my father lying still unburied, but I 
did: ‘Oh, Laura, I can guess who that someone was! 
Well, I hope that wall brings you better luck than it 
did me. You met him then—and, I suppose, kissed 
him?’ Laura nodded. She did not blush, but looked at 
me with an odd mixture of compunction and chal- 
lenge. ‘And what did you decide?’ ‘I told him to go 
home to Rimini and talk it over with my parents.’ 
‘Sensible girl! So now.he is in Rimini, and that’s 
why your eyes are shining.’ 

We rode in silence whilst I thought the matter 
over. The first person to approach, it seemed to me, 
would be my stepbrother, the archpriest of Santa 
Paola. Aldo had termed him ‘a young rapscallion’ 
and that sounded promising. I called the old man 
back to us and said: ‘I would like to hear more about 
Monsignore Guido. He must have shown signs of a 
vocation at a very early age. Is he extremely de- 
vout? Aldo chuckled: ‘Vocation? Pil say that lad’s 
vocation was to be a soldier. He’s the best rider of the 
three, and the best shot with the longbow. It was hard 
to make a priest of him, but they wanted him to take 
over Santa Paola when his uncle Ramberto died. It 
was lucky they did make him a priest in time, for he 
got the living when he was barely twelve. I re- 
member how Messer Giovanni laughed when he set 
off with the child to present him to the Bishop for his 
installation. ‘Talk about babes and sucklings!’ he 
said, ‘I never thought I’d hear that imp of mischief 
called ‘‘Monsignore’’.’ ‘He was an imp was he? But 
perhaps four years of priesthood have changed him?’ 
Aldo shook his head: “That lad seems bent on getting 
the best out of life. The tithes of Santa Paola give him 
a good income of his own, and he spends it on 
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horses, hawks and hounds. Some goes to his girls, of 
course.’ ‘Girls?’ I exclaimed in amazement: ‘But 
he’s a priest, and only sixteen!’ The old man chuck- 
led: ‘He’s been a father for over a year—and not in 
the spiritual sense.’ He looked doubtfully at Laura, 
but as she showed no sign of being shocked, went on 
with his narrative. “They’d given the lad a house- 
keeper as old and ugly as was proper, but she had a 
pretty granddaughter—and before long she was a 
great-grandmother. Messer Giovanni’s wife told 
him to talk seriously to the boy. But when he tried, 
Guido just asked him, as man to man (or so he told 
me afterwards): ‘How old were you, when you got 
your first brat on a village girl?’ His father said he 
didn’t remember—over twenty, certainly. ‘Then 
I’ve beaten you to it by five years,’ says our young 
rascal—and they both laughed so much, there was 
no more scolding.’ 

The story delighted me; if that was Guido, he was 
not likely to make difficulties about freeing a nun 
from her vows. One detail, however, had struck me: 
“You said “‘his wife’’—but Ginevra has been dead 
for several years.’ ‘Haven’t you heard, Contessina? 
He married again three years ago—a little chit whom 
he had met when he was podestà in Fano. Probably 
he wanted someone to look after his motherless 
children, but I think he regretted it almost at once. 
Fortunately she has had none of her own, or she 
would have neglected Madonna Ginevra’s.’ ‘Does 
she get on with them?’ ‘The little girls like her—they 
hardly remember their own mother—but the boys 
loathe her. It may make bad blood if she comes to the 
funeral.’ ‘If? But can she do otherwise?’ Aldo: 
shrugged his shoulders: ‘Taddea—’ I noticed the 
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omission of her courtesy title “—does more or less as 
she likes. She may pretend to be ill—but no doubt 
she will want to hear his will read.’ I sighed; it 
looked as though we were to have a disturbing ele- 
ment, even now, when there was a chance that our 
family might be united in its sorrow. 

When we approached Rimini the sun was low 
behind Monte Titano, and the last pale gold of af- 
terglow deepened the rose-madder of the town walls. 

We left Laura at her home, where we were lucky 
enough to find her mother alone. So I was able to 
present the situation calmly, without giving the im- 
pression that she had been sent away from the con- 
vent in disgrace. I promised to use my influence to 
have her set free, and suggested that her prospective 
husband should be invited that evening to talk things 
over. ‘Meanwhile,’ I advised the girl, ‘comb out 
your hair, have a bath and perfume yourself and put 
on your prettiest dress—if they have kept your 
clothes, as I expect they have.’ (Her mother nod- 
ded.) I kissed her goodbye, saying I would send for 
her in the morning, when I knew what the funeral 
arrangements would be. 
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At the Gattolo I found both my uncles. Pandolfo, at 
thirty-five, was as handsome as ever; not a thread of 
grey in his black hair, nor any superfluous flesh on 
his lithe body. But his face had hardened—the skin 
that had been creamy velvet was now a fine, chis- 
eled ivory, with faint shadows round the mouth and 
eyes. He came forward with his well-remembered, 
charming smile: ‘Welcome, Suor Costanza—or 
may I still call you Concordia?’ ‘Of course!’ I said. 
He kissed my hand ceremoniously, but I felt a quick, 
secret caress of wrist and palm, and heard his imper- 
ceptible murmur: ‘My little sweetheart!’ Our glance 
met, and I was glad to find that I could look him 
coolly in the eyes. ‘You don’t bear me a grudge, 
after all these years?’ he asked. I shook my head and 
smiled: ‘On the contrary, sometimes I regret a 
mussed opportunity.’ And with that, I knew that we 
had become friends again. 

Then I turned to Uncle Malatestino, noting, sur- 
prisedly, that he was no taller than myself. Despite 
the black patch over his eye he no longer looked 
sinister but pathetic—a little, wizened, elderly man. 
I wondered why I had been afraid of him. Then he 
spoke—and his smooth, cold voice sent the old 
shiver through me: ‘It is a long time since we have. 
met, my dear niece.’ I thought: once and for all, I ° 
must take his measure. Very deliberately I said: 
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‘Indeed it is. The last occasion—though you were 
not aware of it—-was in my mother’s bedroom at 
Gradara, on a certain night, fifteen years ago.’ He 
gave a long whistle: ‘So you were there? Somehow I 
suspected it. Where were you?’ “Hidden under the 
bed. I saw and heard everything. That was what 
made me ill.’ 

‘If I had known—’ began Malatestino, and caught 
himself up. ‘If you had known, I shouldn’t be here 
now. I should be at the bottom of the torture- 
chamber well—with those others. But you need not 
have been afraid. I told no one of your hand in the 
matter—neither my Da Polenta uncles nor even the 
Rector Colonna.’ 

Pandolfo was watching us narrowly. ‘Just what 
did happen that night?’ he asked with curiosity. 

‘Uncle Malatestino played the informer; after- 
wards he shut Paolo into the room, so that he could 
not escape. And he helped father dispose of the 
bodies, down the chute into the well. Another thing 
that I.have told nobody until this moment.’ 

Pandolfo gave a short laugh that reminded me of 
my father’s: ‘You always were a dirty dog, Tino. 
What was your motive—jealousy?’ He had hit the 
mark. My uncle flushed but sparred back: ‘Say 
rather, concern for the family honour.’ “Which cost 
two lives. Perhaps three, for I suspect that Gianni’s 
death is a vendetta killing.’ 

That recalled Aldo’s mention of the scrap of 
parchment, and I asked to see it. Pandolfo replied 
that it was still at Roncofreddo: Guido would bring it 
with him. ‘But grandfather—isn’t he here?’ I was 
eager to see the old man who had been so fond of me 
when I was a child. ‘He is ill—that is why Guido has 
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been delayed. He sent a messenger to say that the old 
man had fainted, for the first time in his life, when he 
got the news, and they dared not risk bringing him to 
Rimini. After all, he is ninety-two and this had been 
a bad shock to him. Gianni was his favourite son.’ 

I asked then to see my father, and Pandolfo took 
me upstairs. Tactful as ever, he slipped away as soon 
as he had opened the door. And so, for the first time 
in fifteen years, I saw the man who had once filled 
my entire life. 


He was lying in an open coffin, with candles burning 
at his head and at his feet. I tiptoed across the room to 
look at him. Yes, he was just as I had seen him in my 
dream—his hair gleaming silver, his short beard 
iron-grey; but his eyebrows and lashes were still 
black, and they had the same startling effect against 
his pallor that I had noticed on the face of the dying 
Paolo. For the first time I saw a likeness between 
them. 

His lips were drawn back ina snari that showed his 
teeth—the small, even, pointed teeth that had given 
such rare beauty to his smile. That shook me: they 
might at least have closed his mouth, I thought. I put 
my hand under his chin; there was an unexpected 
resistance for a moment, then his jaw slackened and I 
was able to bring his lips together. At once his face 
became serene, almost severe in its repose. 

His arms were-lying along his body, with hands 
clenched; the bruised wrists had turned, a strange, 
blackish-green colour. He was still in his riding- 
clothes, and when I lifted the front half of his cuirass, , 
which had been loosely replaced, I saw the torn,, ° 
blood-soaked tunic below. 
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In growing indignation I went to the stairhead and 
called. Immediately, Pandolfo’s voice answered 
me. (Dear Pandolfo! he had remained within call, in 
case I needed him.) ‘Send Riccardo to me,’ I re- 
quested, ‘I must see my father properly dressed for 
the grave.’ 

Riccardo, in those fifteen years, had assumed an 
oddly clerical look. A smooth, stoutish, grey-haired 
man, with the full, pale cheeks that told of years of 
good food and insufficient exercise. 

I turned on him furiously, keeping my voice 
down—for this was a house of death—but letting 
him have the full force of my anger at the condition 
in which I had found my father. He let me talk and 
then said, almost with relief: “They haven't broken 
your spirit, Contessina!’ The affection in his tone 
mollified me. ‘What have you to say for yourself?’ I 
ended, weakly. 

‘You don’t understand,’ he explained, ‘By the 
time we got him back to Rimini his body had 
stiffened—we could not have closed his lips or 
crossed his hands on his breast.’ ‘J closed his mouth 
—it needed only a gentle pressure.’ 

He threw me a quick, almost startled look and 
crossed over to the coffin. Cautiously, he lifted the 
bruised hands: ‘Yes,’ he commented, ‘the ngor is 
passing. We ought to have buried him today—we 
shall be only just in time.’ 

I understood, and shivered a little: “You must help 
me dress him, Riccardo. Bring me his finest robe.’ 

Riccardo fetched a long, plum-coloured fur- 
trimmed gown which, he said, my father had worn 
on official occasions in Pesaro. On my orders he cut 
off the soiled tunic and washed away the blood- 
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stains. “Now lift him!’ As he obeyed, I noticed how 
deftly and automatically his hands moved to support 
my father’s hip and the weak place in his spine, as 
though the dead man still needed careful handling. 

I drew the gown over his body and, as I had 
expected, it came to his feet, hiding his crippled leg. 
We pulled the long sleeves over his bruised wrists 
and contrived to bend his arms and bring the hands 
together. I felt he ought to be holding something, but 
what? My crucifix? No, I had never seen a crucifix in 
his hands or in his room.,He had told me once, 
curtly, that he did not like a God who suffered: the 
Deity should be, like those of Greece and Rome, 
serene and beautiful, above and apart from humani- 
ty. (‘I could have worshipped Mithras,’ he said ‘He 
was a soldier’s god.’) 

Then I had an inspiration. His sword-stick! Had he 
still got it? Yes, said Riccardo, and still used it. He 
had not taken it to Verucchio, as he did not expect 
any fighting during this short trip through Malatesta 
territory. Riccardo brought me the stick and we laid 
it in his hands. 

‘And the dagger?’ I asked. Marco had drawn it 
out, cleaned it and replaced it in its sheath, said 
Riccardo. He himself had put it away, hidden it 
carefully: ‘Because all three of his boys will want it.’ 
‘All three? Even Guido, the archpriest?’ ‘He, most 
of all. A fine, pugnacious lad. What a pity to make a 
priest of him!’ (So Riccardo’s summing-up bore out 
Aldo’s: I began to look forward to meeting this 
young brother of mine.) ‘Bring it here, please,’ I 
asked. When he did, my hands caressed the jewelled 
sheath. I remembered the day—his birthday—when 
Mother had given it to him; remembered how he had 
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played with it at Gradara, boasting of his skill in 
using it to cut an enemy’s throat; how it had flashed 
in the firelight when he flung it at Paolo. . . and 
now it had taken his own life. 

I said: ‘The dagger and the swordstick have done 
enough harm—let them go to the grave with him.’ 
And I slipped it into the coffin, hidden by a fold of 
the furred robe. Riccardo looked alarmed, saying 
that the boys would be very angry when they could 
not find it. ‘Then send them to me, once he is safely 
buried. Ill see you don’t get into trouble.’ Then I 
thanked him for his help, sent him away, and settled 
down to watch over my dead. 


A long reverie was broken by the sound of trampling 
horses in the courtyard, voices, doors opening and 
shutting. ‘Someone has come,’ I thought, wonder- 
ing if it were Guido—Guido, whom I so badly 
wanted to meet. 

A few minutes later I became aware that a woman 
was standing silently in the doorway. When she saw 
that I had noticed her, she spoke: ‘May I come in and 
watch with you, Concordia? He was my favourite 
brother.” ‘Then you must be Rengarda.’ 

This was an aunt I had never seen. She was barely 
five years older than I, but the gap might have been 
three times as much. Though I was approaching 
thirty, I still looked immature; Rengarda had the 
fulfilled look of a woman who has borne many 
children. She was tall and deep-breasted, with 
shrewd lines of patience and humour round her 
mouth and an early frosting of grey on her thick dark 
hair. 

She took my hands in a firm clasp. Hers were 
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warm from riding in the mild air, mine were cold 
from the touch of the dead: ‘I know you loved him,’ 
she said, ‘We often used to talk of you.’ She sat 
down on the opposite side of the coffin. 

And so we stayed, silent, for a long time. We did 
not weep and we did not pray—just let our love and 
sympathy flow out to the dead man and to each other. 
Now and again one of us got up, to snuff a candle or 
to replace one that was burning low, to turn the 
hour-glass when its sand ran out. 

It must have been about three in the morning when 
Pandolfo came and sent us to bed; we had had a long 
ride to Rimini, he said, and must be fit for another 
next day. ‘Where?’ asked Rengarda, surprised. 
‘Aren’t you burying him here, in San Francesco’s 
church, beside Ginevra?’ ‘No, he left written in- 
structions to be buried with his soldiers atGradara.’ I 
thought to myself: ‘So as to be nearer my mother,’ 
but did not say it, for I knew that Pandolfo had heard 
where her body lay. 
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Laura and I rode alone with Aldo to Gradara, for 
Rengarda had said she preferred to go straight home 
to Faenza—custom did not allow of women attend- 
ing a funeral, and she was glad of it. She had been 
able to take a last farewell of her brother and stay 
quietly beside him for some hours, and this had 
satisfied her. 

The funeral party, which would travel with decor- 
ous slowness, had set off at daybreak. I had just a 
glimpse of Guido—a handsome, high-coloured lad 
with a ducat-sized tonsure making a grey patch in his 
crop of black curls. When Pandolfo introduced us, 
he looked me over with curiosity. I said: ‘Monsignor 
my brother, I wish particularly to speak to you after 
the funeral, privately. Do not leave Gradara without 
seeing me.’ He smiled then and answered: ‘Very 
well—-sister,’ with an accent that made it hard to say 
whether he was using the word in its religious or its 
family connection. At that moment the coffin was 
brought out, and he composed his humorous face to 
one of becoming gravity. 

As soon as they had left, I sent for Laura and we all 
three started galloping along the sands. We rode in 
silence. Laura had once more become Suor Dolores, 
but now she wore her habit with a difference, almost 
as if it were a disguise, and a faint whiff of perfume 
told me that she had taken my advice the previous 
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evening. I could see that she was in a happy dream, 
yet at the same time anxious, knowing that her whole 
future depended upon the next few hours. But her 
good breeding forbade her to obtrude her personal 
affairs upon my sorrow. 

Aldo was too sad to speak. I realised his bitter 
disappointment that this escort duty prevented him 
from attending the funeral of the man whom he had 
loved and served for nearly half a century. And as for 
me, I was nerving myself to face my first visit to 
Gradara, after having left it in such terrible cir- 
cumstances. 

As we rode through Cattolica village my heart 
began to beat fast; in a moment. we would see the 
castle . . . Yes, there it lay, ahead of us on the 
hill—the splendid red-brick pile with its swallow- 
tail battlements cleaving the sky like wings. ‘A few 
minutes longer,’ I thought, ‘and we shall be there.’ 

Riding by the witch’s farm, I looked for her small 
black figure but there was no sign of her. Her lovely 
flower-garden had been torn up and ploughed for 
wheat—the stubble was still standing. Aldo saw my 
glance and spoke, for the first time since leaving 
Rimini: ‘She died ten years ago.’ 
~ Silently, we passed through the fertile valley, up 
the steep ascent with its tall oaks beginning to change 
colour; then the lane made a long circuit of the 
towering castle walls, bringing us to the lower gate 
of the citadel. -~ | 

At my request, Aldo did not give my name, 
merely telling the sentry (who, of course, knew him 
well) that he had brought two holy women to add, 
their prayers to those of the party returning from the - 
funeral. Then I thanked and dismissed him, saying 
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that if he went straight to the cemetery he would be 
in time for at least part of the service, since we must 
have made up for our later start by riding faster and 
taking the shorter way. His look of gratitude warmed 
my heart. 

Inside the gate we dismounted, for no one except 
my father had ever ridden up the steep central street. 
Our horses were taken to the stable by a groom 
whom I did not recognise. The few people whom we 
passed gazed at us with some curiosity, but it was of 
a purely impersonal kind. Not until we had passed 
the drawbridge into the castle itself did anyone know 
me; the seneschal who came to greet us was Salva- 
tore, who as a lad had collected fresh bread for my 
father’s troops after the battle on the sands, and who 
later had won the longbow competition. 

Our surprise was mutual. He exclaimed: ‘Con- 
tessina—no, Contessa Concordia!’ (And it struck 
me for the first time: yes, by my father’s death I 
was now, in fact, Contessa.) And I: ‘Oh, where is 
Messer Rinaldo?’ ‘Dead, many years ago.’ ‘And 
your father?’ ‘He, too, God rest his soul! My 
younger brother is gate-keeper now.’ Then he had 
one of those courteous impulses that were native to 
him. Realising that my return to Gradara must be.a 
painful experience, he asked if I would like to stay 
with his family in the gatehouse until the funeral- 
party arrived. 

I thanked him, accepting the hospitality for my 
companion but saying that I myself would like, 
meanwhile, to see my former bedroom, which had 
now (he told me) become Tino’s. 

-= To reach it, we would have to cross the Justice- 
hall and my mother’s bedroom; but, as frequently 
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happens, imagination was worse than the reality. So 
often I had thought of that black, nail-studded door 
in the corner of the Justice-hall—of the two lovely 
bodies thrust through it into the well below, bodies 
that must now be a heap of mouldering bones. As we 
entered, however, my attention was at once dis- 
tracted by the long table laid for the funeral dinner. I 
counted twelve beakers: ‘So many?’ I asked. Salva- 
tore explained the two Councillors from Pesaro had 
come as official delegates to the podestà s burial. I 
made a quick calculation: ‘With my father’s family 
and my uncles, that makes ten. Full marks, Salva- 
tore! You could not have expected Suor Dolores and 
myself, so you must have ordered the two extra 
places to-be laid in these last few minutes.’ He gave 
me a grateful smile for the praise, and I realised what 
a handsome and well-mannered man he had become. 

My mother’s room was essentially unchanged; 
furniture, bed-curtains, rugs, even the sword-pattern 
on the wall above the bed. Only the chests along the 
walls had a different coat-of-arms—Ginevra’s. Sal- 
vatore interpreted my glance: ‘Messer Giovanni al- 
lowed nothing to be changed here,’ he explained. 
‘Madonna Ginevra hated and feared the room, but 
she never complained. Madonna Taddea cried and 
sulked, but he told her roughly, in front of me and 
her waiting- women, that what was good enough for 
his first wife was good enough—in fact, far too 
good—for her...But when the children took to 
dressing-up in Madonna Francesca’s clothes, he had 
her chests moved to his own room.’ 

We passed on over the bridge to the council-room, 
with its steps overlooking the drawbridge. How well . 
I remembered the agonising moments when I had 
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hidden in that niche on hearing my father’s foot- 
steps! Then we mounted the stairs, those stairs that 
had creaked under his stockinged tread, and Salva- 
tore opened the door for me. 

Here, the furniture had been changed, but I was 
glad to see that my prie-dieu was still there. Tino— 
evidently not addicted to religious exercises—used it 
as a stand for odds-and-ends of sporting equipment, 
hawking-gauntlets and shooting-gloves, dog- 
leashes and spurs, a quiver of arrows and a leather 
case of crossbow bolts (his bows of both types were 
hanging on the wall above). I asked Salvatore to 
leave me alone in the room whilst I said a prayer; 
then I swept the clutter from the prie-dieu step, knelt 
down and felt for the hole where I had hidden my 
necklace. My full-grown hand would no longer enter 
it; with the tip of one finger I could feel the cool, 
slippery pearls but I could not lift them. I solved the 
problem by hooking them up with the barb of an 
arrow. This gave me immense satisfaction; it was not 
the value of the pearls (though I could see that they 
were good ones), but the knowledge that I had re- 
covered my father’s last gift. Quickly I slipped it 
round my neck, hidden under the wimple, replaced 
Tino’s gear and rejoined Salvatore. 

Returning through my mother’s room we found it 
occupied. Two solemn small girls were standing in 
the window-embrasure, looking rather forlornly out 
towards Casteldimezzo, while a plump woman in 
flowing black draperies was superintending the dis- 
mantling of the sword-decoration above the bed. I 
exclaimed: ‘What are those men doing?’, and the 
woman spun round aggressively: “What do you 
mean—?’ Then, seeing my habit, she apologised: 
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‘Oh, pardon, Suor—?’ ‘Costanza’ I replied briefly, 
disliking her at sight. Then I repeated my question in 
a more logical form: “Why are the men doing that?’ 

‘My poor Giovanni—’ (I shuddered: her ‘‘poor 
Giovanni?!) ‘—insisted on having those hateful 
weapons over the bed—my bed. And I’m sure you 
will agree with me, Suor Costanza, that the only 
fitting decoration for a bedhead ‘is a beautiful 
Madonna and a rosary.’ She had brought them with 
her, too. The Madonna, to my mind, was by no 
means beautiful. What might have been‘a tolerable, 
if uninspired, painting had been ruined by a gaudy 
tinsel halo and a necklace of imitation jewels glued 
onto the panel: 

I said: “You must be Taddea, my father’s wife.’ 
‘Your father?’ ‘Yes, I am Concordia, his eldest 
daughter.’ Then, straight away, I attacked: ‘Admit- 
ting that your first action as a widow is to go against 
his expressed wishes, what makes you think this 
room is yours, to do as you like with?’ She bridled, 
her rather protuberant blue eyes seeming to swell in 
their sockets. ‘But naturally, what was his will come 
to me. Otherwise—’ She caught herself up and I 
finished the sentence for her: ‘Otherwise, you would 
not have married him? Well, you had better wait 
until his will has been read. Meanwhile, I can tell 
you this: Gradara castle is not his and never has been. 
It belongs to my grandfather, who is still very much 
alive and will keep it for himself or entrust it to 
whom he pleases, though probably he will have 
more respect for my father’s wishes than you have.’ 

If looks could have killed, I would have died then, 
and there; but I had won my point. At a sign from ` 
Salvatore, the two men put back the swords they had 
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already taken down, and we left the room, followed 
by the noisy sobs of Taddea—weeping, I felt sure, 
more in anger than in sorrow. 

Salvatore gave a little chuckle of approval: “Well 
done, Contessa! It was time someone taught her a 
lesson. She was a nobody when he married her—and 
now see the airs she gives herself! Madonna Ginevra 
was a poor substitute for your beautiful mother, but 
at least she was entirely devoted to Messer Giovanni 
and their children.’ ‘I gather the staff at Gradara are 
not over-fond of Madonna Taddea.’ “That—’ re- 
marked Salvatore drily, ‘—is an understatement.’ 
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Before we sat down to table I contrived to have a 
word with Laura, telling her to make a good impres- 
sion on young Guido: ‘He may be an archpriest but 
he is no saint. So don’t cast down your-eyes and look 
demure. I gather he and his brother are keen falcon- 
ers. Do you know anything about the sport?’ Laura 
glowed, telling me it had been her favourite exer- 
cise, and I promised to turn the conversation upon it. 
Just then the men came in. I drew Pandolfo aside, 
to obtain his approval of the seating-arrangements I 
had evolved with Salvatore. In my grandfather’s 
absence Malatestino, the eldest surviving brother, 
was to take the head of the table, with Taddea, the 
widow, on his right hand and Pandolfo on his left. 
Since the two little girls were so small, I had placed 
them next to their stepmother, where she could su-, 
pervise them. On Cita’s right, Ramberto, my fa- 
ther’s youngest son, and next to him, myself. ‘But 
you cannot sit at the end of the table—you, the eldest 
daughter,’ protested Pandolfo. Replying demurely 
that I was showing the humility that befitted my 
profession, I was glad to see a flash of amused 
sarcasm in Pandolfo’s eyes. ‘And your real reason?’ 
he asked: ‘To be as far away from Taddea as possi- 
ble. And I want to sit next to Guido.” (He, acting as, 
chaplain, was at the foot of the table.) ‘I had hoped _. 
you would want to sit next to me,’ reproached Pan- 
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dolfo, whimsically. ‘And so I would,’ I assured him, 
‘but I need to secure Guido’s help for my friend.’ 
The meal was less of an ordeal than I had feared, 
since the presence of the two councillors from Pesaro 
obliged us to keep up a polite conversation. Though 
the air was warm, the men were chilled from stand- 
ing about in the cemetery, so they drank the hot soup 
with relish. Meanwhile I studied my stepbrothers 
and sisters. The youngest, Rengarduccia, had hardly 
emerged as a personality, but I thought she must 
resemble her mother, with her ripe-apricot skin and 
black curls. Cita, two years older, was like a pretty 
monkey, with my father’s irregular features and a 
pair of bright dark eyes that, though now rather 
scared, would normally be brimming with mischief. 
Tino, the oldest boy, was a colourless youth, well- 
bred but singularly lacking in charm—a quality pos- 
sessed by both his brothers. Guido was attractive 
because of his immense vitality; Ramberto, barely 
fifteen, had a pale olive skin and beautiful dark eyes 
that reminded me of Uncle Paolo. Now they were red 
with weeping, and from time to time a smothered sob 
shook his chest. I thought: “He is the only one who 
really cares,’ and my heart warmed towards him. My 
own eyes felt heavy and scorched, but as usual they 
were tearless. I would have liked to say something 
sympathetic to him, but it would only-have shattered 
the self-control he was trying so hard to preserve. 
So I started up the promised conversation by tell- 
ing Tino that I had heard he was one of the best 
falconers in the district (this was a guess on my part, 
suggested by the gear I had seen in his room). He 
flushed with pleasure and murmured some depreca- 
tory phrase, while Guido cut in: ‘Maybe. But he gets 
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his hawks from me; the wild hill-country round Ron- 
cofreddo supplies far better birds than these fat low- 
lands.’ Gradara, so proudly dominating the Valleys 
below, did not deserve this slighting qualification. 
However, I let that pass, not wishing to change the 
subject. Laura caught the ball on the rebound, asking 
Guido if the falcons in his mews were peregrines. 
‘Of course!’ he replied a trifle impatiently, ‘What 
else?’ Not in the least disconcerted, she continued: ‘I 
know the peregrine is the noblest bird and has the 
best range of quarry, but I personally prefer to fly a 
merlin.” ‘Good only for blackbirds!’ cut in Tino. 
“You see,’ said Laura, her ingenuous smile shared 
between both young men, ‘I happen to be particu- 
larly fond of blackbird pie.” They were well 
launched, and with a sigh of relief I turned to the 
Councillor sitting opposite me and contrived to get 
him talking about the improvements that my father 
had made in Pesaro. 

Ramberto, like the rest of the men, had eagerly 
drunk his soup, warming his still small hands on the 
cup, but he waved his plate of meat away. I said 
gently to him: ‘If you can’t eat, why not go up to 
father’s room and stay quietly there, among all his 
own things? I am sure your uncles will excuse you.’ 
He nodded gratefully and pushed back his chair; but 
before he could rise Taddea. intervened, in a voice 
that squeaked like a badly-handled slate-pencil: 
‘Suor Costanza, please remember that I am your 
father’s widow and it is my business to give orders to 
our children.’ 

At that, Ramberto leaped to his feet, his tears 
dried up by a real Malatesta rage: ‘We are not your’ 
children, Taddea!’ (So he, too, refused to call he? 
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‘‘Madonna’’.) ‘Nor am I a child any longer. I take 


orders from no one except my grandfather. . . and, 
now my father is dead, from my uncles,’ he added, 
with a tact and grace that were beyond his years, 
indicating that his rudeness to his stepmother was 
intentional. ‘My sister gave me no order but a sensi- 
ble suggestion, and with your permission, Uncle 
Malatestino and Uncle Pandolfo, I will take it.’ And 
he flashed out of the room before anyone could 
reply. 

Cita giggled and her laughter spread to the rest of 
the table, relieving the general tension. Saying: 
‘This is an insult to my dear husband’s memory!’ 
Taddea rose and flounced out of the room. At the 
door, however, she turned and spoiled what might 
have been a dramatic exit by saying: ‘Call me when 
you start reading the will!’ 


The rest of the meal passed off uneventfully, and I 
was glad to see that Laura had evidently taken 
Guido’s fancy. At last the worthies from Pesaro left 
us, with many cordial salutations and a pressing 
invitation to Pandolfo to take up his duties as my 
father’s successor, once he had settled the necessary 
family business. 

It was time to read the will. I saw my uncles 
looking in some embarrassment at Laura; but she 
tactfully asked if she might take the two little girls 
out to explore the citadel. We were left as a family 
group of adults—only Taddea and Ramberto were 
missing. Pandolfo suggested that Guido should fetch 
his stepmother. ‘Who wants her?’ interpolated Tino 
bluntly; but Malatestino said, with his usual suave 
irony, that we were a family who, in all cir- 
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cumstances, preserved the decencies of civilised be- 
haviour. 

So Guido went to my mother’s bedroom for Tad- 
dea, and I in the opposite direction, up the stairs to 
the keep, for Ramberto. He was lying on my father’s 
bed, sobbing convulsively; when I put my hand on 
his hair, he held his breath and, in a choked voice, 
muttered: ‘Go away!’ 

‘Don’t send me away, Ramberto—I know just 
how you feel.’ 

With an effort he steadied his voice sufficiently to 
say sullenly: ‘No one cares, really. They just want to 
know what they will get by his death.’ ‘You care, 
and so do I.’ ‘Then why did you go away and leave 
him?’ ‘So that he could forget the past and have a 
happy home life, not disturbed by my making scenes 
with my stepmother, as you did just now. Otherwise, 
nothing would have forced me into the convent.’ 

Ramberto rolled over to look at me. He was in- 
terested enough to stop crying: ‘Ah, that’s different!’ 
he said, in a much friendlier tone. ‘Tell me, Suor—’ 
‘No, just Concordia.’ ‘Tell me, Concordia—what 
did really happen? No one would tell us children 
about it, but wasn’t there a big family scandal before 
Father married my mother?’ ‘Yes, but now there’s 
no time to tell you. You must behave like a man and 
come downstairs for the reading of the will.’ 

He looked mutinous till I said: ‘You don’t want 
Taddea to know that you have been crying, do you? 
Come now, use father’s toilet things. Wash your 
face and comb your hair, and come down when you 
feel able. They’ll be several minutes getting started.’ 

When I returned to the dining-room, I found that. 
the table had been cleared except for the beakers antl 
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one or two creamy jugs of wine, marked with our 
family initial ‘M’. Taddea had resumed her place 
and Guido had moved up beside her. This surprised 
me until I guessed why—the places vacated by Cita, 
Ramberto and myself had been filled by my father’s 
faithful servants, Aldo, Riccardo and Marco. Evi- 
dently Guido had decided to be a barrier between 
them and Taddea, to prevent her making any ill-bred 
‘protest about sitting next to a servant. I was delighted 
to see the three of them, for they could only have 
come by invitation, and this meant that they were 
provided for in the will. 

I sat down between Pandolfo and young Tino. But 
then Malatestino said that his one eye had to last him 
for the rest of his life and he didn’t want to tire it with 
a lawyer’s crabbed script, so he changed places, 
giving Pandolfo the head of the table. 

After a while Ramberto came down, flushed and 
swollen-eyed but quite controlled, taking his place 
next to Tino. 

Pandolfo stood up and began to réad. My father, 
with his impatience of verbiage, must have dictated 
his will himself, for it was as terse and clear as an 
order for battle. 

‘Gradara castle—’ ran the document— ‘is my 
father’s property, but I have lived there for nearly 
thirty years and I hope he will let my brother Pan- 
dolfo succeed to it; the same applies to my apartment 
in the Gattolo of Rimini, which I would like him to 
pass on to my brother Malatestino. My son Guido is 
well provided for by his living at Santa Paola, but I 
bequeath him the Church lands near Ravenna which 
I inherited as a boy. To my sons Tino and Ramberto I 
leave my house at Santarcangelo and the other one, 
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next door to my official residence in Pesaro, which I 
originally bought for their mother. I request them to 
let my widow Taddea live there until my two little 
daughters are married. After that, they can sell it, 
and with part of the proceeds buy her a smail house in 
her native Fano, where she can spend the rest of her 
days.’ I looked across the table at Taddea and saw 
that she was scarlet with repressed indignation. 

There followed some details of dowry lands and 
money to be settled on Cita and Rengarduccia. ‘The 
rest of my possessions to be divided among my 
brothers and my sons at their choice.’ My mind was 
beginning to wander when I was called back to 
attention by hearing my own name: ‘My daughter 
Concordia has chosen to desert me for what she 
considers a better life; but if she can bring herself to 
pardon the wrong I did her, she is welcome to choose 
a souvenir of me.’ 

Pandolfo laid down the parchment and looked at 
our three retainers, with that smile which made him: 
so irresistibly charming: ‘Messer Giovanni has left 
each of you a sum that will make him independent 
for life; but I tell you frankly that I would like to keep 
you in my own service. To Aldo he says that it is time 
for him to rest: let him choose among the stable 
: grooms the one he thinks best fitted to succeed him. 
But he himself will always have the run of the sta- 
bles, a horse to ride, board and lodging at Gradara or 
Rimini. Well, what about it, Aldo?’ 

The bright tears glittered in Aldo’s eyes, but his 
voice was steady as he answered: “Thanks to my dear 
master, and thank you too, Messer Pandolfo; but I 
have no heart to stay here. Let me go back home.’ 
‘Home? To Verucchio? Aldo nodded: ‘When I first 
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followed Messer Malatesta to the wars, almost sixty 
years ago, he was a young man and I was a boy. | 
knew his children from their babyhood, both 
families of them—taught them and their children to 
ride. Now I am old and tired and I want my hills.’ 

‘You shall have them,’ said Pandolfo. ‘And the 
same thing applies at Verucchio. You will count as 
one of the castle retainers, eat at my father’s board 
and live rent-free. And now for Riccardo. Will you 
enter my service, or Messer Malatestino’s?’ 

But Riccardo, too, shook his head: ‘I would like to 
stay here in Gradara, Messer Pandolfo. The fact 
is—I want to get married.’ The boys choked down a 
spontaneous laugh—even Ramberto’s tragic young 
face brightened into a ‘smile; for the plump, grey- 
haired man barely looked like a prospective bride- 
groom. | 

‘And who is the lucky woman?’ J asked. ‘Salva- 

‘tore’s mother—Monna Elena from the gatehouse.’ 
‘But she has been a widow for twelve years or more,’ 
remarked Pandolfo, ‘Why haven’t you married her 
years ago?’ ‘When Messer Giovanni needed me?’ 
replied Riccardo simply; and I think we were all 
touched by his single-minded devotion. 

Pandolfo said, smiling: ‘We’ll excuse you from 
the table if you wish to go and ask her at once.’ ‘And 
if she says yes,’ added Guido, ‘come back and tell 
me, and I’ll marry you two before leaving for Santa 
Paola.’ , 

‘And so I losé two good men,’ commented Pan- 
dolfo ruefully. ‘Captain Marco, what will you de- 
cide to do? Remember, there is no compulsion—you 
are quite free to live independently.’ 

Marco’s sea-blue eyes looked straight into my 
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uncle’s black ones; master and man, I noticed, had 
the same frank, open gaze. Emotion had intensified 
Marco’s Venetian accent as he answered: ‘I loved 
Messer Giovanni like a father; but now he is gone I 
could not wish for a better master than you. Thank 
you for the offer. I am too young to sit around idly. 
As for the money, I would like a little to spend now, 
but you had better keep most of it for me, Messer 
Pandolfo. Maybe I shall need it later, if I am sick or 
wounded, or when I grow too old to fight.’ Pandolfo 
smiled approvingly: ‘That’s good sense, Marco. 
Well, from now on you’re my man—and I know you 
will serve me as whole-heartedly as you did my 
brother.’ 

Malatestino half-rose: ‘We’ ve settled everything, 
haven’t we?’ 

‘Just one thing more. Gianni speaks of Saladino, 
his favourite riding-horse. He says: ‘Keep my sta- 
bles intact; the horses at Gradara for Pandolfo, those 
at the Gattolo for Malatestino. Let each of my sons 
choose a mount for himself; but do not let Saladino 
go to anyone who cannot ride him—he must be 
ridden worthily or not at all.’ 

At this point Taddea, who had been sulking ever 
since she had heard the clause about the house in 
Pesaro, burst out with: ‘But of course Tino must 
have him—he is the eldest son.’ ‘I don’t want the 
damned brute! No normal person can ride a lame 
man’s horse,’ burst out Tino. (It seemed that Taddea 
had a gift for provoking her stepsons into open rude- 
ness.) ‘I rode him once, -and he did nothing but 
swerve to the right. I almost had to pull his head off 
to keep him straight.’ (I saw Aldo wince.) ‘And - 
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father gave you a sound thrashing,’ interposed Ram- > ` 
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berto, ‘first for taking the horse, and then for ill- 
treating him.’ His voice took on a wistful tone. 
‘Guido has no use for a warhorse,’ he said, looking 
at Pandolfo, ‘Would you give him to me?’ His uncle 
smiled but shook his head: ‘Sorry, lad. If you were 
three years older. . . but by the time you're ready to 
handle him, he’ll be too old.’ : 

Then I spoke: ‘I am the eldest daughter—and I 
would like to have Saladino.’ There was a silence of 
utter amazement, then Pandolfo asked: ‘But Con- 
cordia, even if you had the opportunity at your con- 
vent, could you ride him?’ ‘No, but I know a man 
who could.’ And I looked at Aldo. He opened his 
mouth to protest, but I went on steadily: ‘Aldo and I 
will see to it that he is ridden worthily—or not at all.’ 
At that moment I think the old man guessed what I 
meant him to do. So, maybe, did Pandolfo, for he 
said gravely: ‘Gianni said that Concordia should 
choose a memento, and she has done it. Saladino ts 
yours, my dear, to do as you like with him.’ 

Our eyes met and I silently thanked him—silently, 
for Taddea’s bottled-up indignation had exploded; 
she was on her feet, shouting abuse indiscriminately 
at my uncles and at me. The first coherent sentence 
we heard was: ‘And this is whatI get for sacrificing 
my youth and beauty to a lame, ugly old man.’ That 
made Ramberto leap up, angrier than she: ‘Your 
beauty! You were a skinny weasel when you came to 
us, Six years ago—and now you're a fat cow!’ 

Tino guffawed, but my uncle Malatestino struck 
the table, and his voice was like a whiplash: ‘Sit 
down, both of you and be quiet! We are not honour- 
ing my brother’s memory by a vulgar family brawl.’ 

Sulkily, Ramberto subsided, and then Guido 
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spoke: ‘May I put in a word, Uncle? I am young, I - 
know, but I have a position of authority that entitles 
me to speak . . . Stepmother, you have gained a 
great deal by your marriage. For the rest of your life 
you are assured of a roof over your head and a life of 
comfort . . .’ (‘On a par with my husband’s ser- 
vants,’ muttered Taddea.) ‘. . . and the respect you 
will gain from the name of Malatesta.’ He looked at 
my uncles: “There is one thing more before we go— 
this token.’ He spread out a crumpled scrap of 
parchment with a rough design, traced, as we knew, 
in.our father’s lifeblood. ‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘The 
red eagle with folded wings—Da Polenta’s eagle?’ 

Ignoring Taddea, he leaned across the table, push- 
ing the token over to Tino. On each side of him, 
Ramberto and I looked at it. The boy said: ‘It’s very 
badly drawn.’ And Tino: ‘It hardly looks like a bird 
at all—the three loops of its wings and body are the 
same size, and it has no head.’ My ideas were 
clearer. ‘Itis not a bird,’ I affirmed, “Those loops are 
the petals of a flower, the wild iris—the ghiaggiolo.’ 

There was a gasp of surprise and realisation as I 
put it down in front of Malatestino, where Pandolfo 
could see it. Everyone looked at him, and he said 
slowly: “One or other of them it must be—Lamberto 
da Polenta or Uberto of Ghiaggiolo. Take your 
choice—but I think Concordia is right.’ ' 

Then Ramberto with shaking hands poured him- 
self a beaker of wine and stood up. ‘By my father’s 
spirit,’ he swore, ‘TI kill Uberto one day!’ He drank 
the wine in one gulp and smashed the beaker down 
on the floor. 

Remembering my vision I said: ‘Perhaps Father - 
doesn’t want to be avenged.’ And Pandolfo agreed:» ' 
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“The bloodfeud is an old one. Now let it sleep.’ But I 
saw that Ramberto’s face had suddenly hardened 
into manhood; he would neither forget nor forgive. 

Malatestino got up and stretched himself: ‘I’ve 
had enough riding for one day,’ he remarked rather 
wearily, ‘I shall stop here tonight. But it’s time for 
the rest of you to be going home.’ 

I looked straight into his one eye and said with 
intent: ‘You are not afraid of ghosts, Uncle Malates- 
tino?’ And he, taking my point, answered with his 
wry smile: ‘Not in the least, my dear. The dead sleep 
soundly—and so shall I.’ 
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As the meeting broke up I reminded Guido that I 
wished to speak to him privately, and he drew me 
into one of the deep embrasures of the Council 
chamber. ‘Well, sister, what is it? I hope you are not 
worried about my soul.’ And his voice, with its 
sardonic edge, was my father’s. 

‘I wouldn’t presume to interfere with the soul of 
an archpriest! No, Guido, it is someone else’s soul 
that I am concerned about—or rather, her pretty 
young body.’ And I explained Laura’s position, add- 
ing: “We must save her. If she is shut up any longer, 
she may kill herself or lose her reason.’ 

He looked at me quizzically: ‘‘Well, Suor Cos- 
tanza—or is it just Concordia?’ ‘Just Concordia.’ 
‘One thing puzzles me. You ought to be beseech- 
ing me to save her soul from perdition. Instead, you 
want to make me your accomplice in rescuing what 
is no doubt her pretty young body (though it’s little 
of that I’ve seen through all those black draperies), 
for the benefit of a man. How do you explain that?’ I 
smiled back at him but answered seriously: ‘Suor 
Dolores—Laura de Mandello, let us call her—made 
the fatal mistake of taking the vows for love of a 
man—of that same man. Can you not help her to 
have him?’ 

Guido reflected: ‘Like everything in this world, 
it's a matter of money. Are her parents rich?’ ‘No? 
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that’s how her tragedy began; but now her suitor is. 
He will take her without dowry, and is even prepared 
to pay what is necessary for her release.’ “And what 
do I get out of it?’ I looked at him in amazement: 
‘You? Surely you don’t need money?’ ‘Money?’ He 
laughed scornfully, ‘No, already I’m the richest of 
my family. When Tino wants a hawk or a hound it is 
to me he turns. I was thinking of something else.’ 
And his lips curved in a sensuous smile. “How will 
your pretty Laura express her gratitude to me?’ ‘As a 
modest nun should do to an archpriest, no doubt. 
Remember, Guido, she is a modest girl, and very 
much in love; so don’t ask for anything she can’t 
give.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders: “Well, [ll content 
myself with a kiss for fee. That won’t hurt her. Is the 
girl back yet? It’s time I read the marriage service 
over our elderly bridegroom, and then we’ll all start 
back to Rimini.’ 

We found Laura, very pale and strained, waiting 
for us in the hall where we had dined. I told her at 
once that Guido would help her, and her joy was 
touching. She knelt before him and spontaneously 
kissed his ring. As he drew her to her feet I wondered 
anxiously what would happen. 

But Guido was not the crude oaf that he had 
pretended to be—probably to see whether I should 
be shocked. His voice was grave and respectful as he 
asked: ‘In token of my benevolence, will you permit 
me, Sister, to give you a chaste salutation?’ Very 
gently and lightly, taking her face in his cupped 
hands, he kissed her on both cheeks. Laura blushed a 
little and then smiled—-evidently the ‘chaste saluta- | 
tion’ had not displeased her. 
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Pandolfo had already started for Pesaro, escorting 
Taddea and the children; Ramberto had preferred to 
stay with his brother and his uncle Malatestino at 
Gradara. We three—Guido, Laura and I—returned 
to Rimini; with us went Aldo, riding Saladino, and 
another groom upon Aldo’s own horse. 

During the ride Guido outlined a plan of cam- 
paign. He would write to the bishop—who, having 
been a crony of his uncle Ramberto, was well- 
disposed towards himself—explaining that, after 
putting Suor Dolores through a searching examina- 
tion, he regretted to find her still profoundly attached 
to worldly things, to the point where her influence in 
the convent would be harmful to the other nuns; 
therefore he thought it advisable that she should be 
released from her vows. ‘And a good present to the 
Church will do the rest,’ he assured her. 

Meanwhile, Laura must not go back to Ravenna. 
We left her with her parents, advising them to keep 
good watch over her until her dispensation came and 
she could pass into the safe-keeping of her husband. 
‘And I claim the right to perform the marriage cere- 
mony and to baptise your first child,’ he added, 
assuming a fatherly benevolence that was irresistibly 
comic when one realised that he was only sixteen. 

‘If it’s as easy as that, why have I stayed shut up 
for fourteen years?’ I remarked after supper that 
evening, when Guido and I were sitting like two 
children on the wolfskin rugs in front of a fine 
log-fire. Guido looked keenly at me—the glance of a 
man, not a boy: “You see, Laura has the Malatesta 
family on her side. You would have them against 
you, and the Polentani as well. In your case, I: 
wouldn’t have dared to interfere.’ ‘But what benefit 
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is it to them if my life is destroyed?’ I cried passion- 
ately. He shrugged his shoulders: “One extra woman 
out of the way: no dowry, no competition with sisters 
or cousins for a husband.’ ‘Sisters!’ I exclaimed in 
amazement. ‘Why, they are only babies!’ ‘Cita is 
nine, and Aunt Margherita, after whom she is 
named, was already married at that age. In a year or 
two, both of them will be in the market.’ 

I curled up like a cat, basking in the warmth of the 
fire: ‘Anyway, I don’t want to marry—I just want to 
be free. Guido, I can’t go back.’ Seeing his face 
harden, I added quickly: ‘Not at once, not tomorrow. 
I must have time.’ ‘How long?’ ‘Some days at 
least—perhaps two or three weeks.’ 

His mobile face twinkled with mischief. “That at 
least I can contrive for you. Why not go on a pilgrim- 
age?’ A pilgrimage?’ I echoed blankly. ‘But where?’ 
He reflected a moment: ‘Why not Loreto?’ “Loreto? 
What’s that, and where is it?’ ‘What its name 
implies—a laurel grove. More precisely, a chapel in 
a laurel grove. It’s near Recanati, an easy day's 
journey from Ancona. But pilgrims travel at a crawl, 
so you'll probably stay overnight at Osimo. Any- 
way, if I give you a fortnight’s leave, you'll have 
plenty of time to go elsewhere and amuse yourself as 
you like. 1’ll write to your Mother Superior—she’s 
not an ogre, is she?’ ‘By no means. She’s my 

aunt—a nice little person and quite under my 
thumb.’ Guido laughed, saying he could well imag- 
ine it. Then he began with great efficiency to plan 
my programme. Firstly, to return the hired horses 
and choose a good mount for me from the Malatesta 
stable. The grooms leading the horses could deliver 
his letter and another one from me, asking for more 
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money to be sent me, to Rimini. ‘Aldo can escort 
you. And it might be better if you were not dressed as 
a nun. A rich widow would have far more chance of 
meeting pleasant company on the way. Besides, as a 
nun you could not travel alone, and you don’t 
want to disturb Laura’s idyll.’ ‘But how am I to 
change my clothes, at a minute’s notice?’ Guido 
smiled knowingly: ‘In the attics. Your grandmoth- 
er’s chests are still up there. Your mother’s things 
are at Gradara.’ 

I wondered how he knew this; then I remembered 
what Salvatore had told me: ‘Oh, so you were one of 
the children who dressed up in them?’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
Guido cheerfully, ‘I was well thrashed once for 
pretending to be a Saracen warrior in one of 
Madonna Francesca’s cloaks. Father said no one but 
himself had the right to touch those clothes. That 
same day he had the chests moved up to his own 
room.’ 

I thanked him for his suggestions and went up- 
stairs to bed, for it was late and I was tired. Rengarda 
had already returned to Faenza, so I was alone with 
my thoughts and able to carry them to a logical 
conclusion: a fortnight’s escape from my cage was 
something, but I would have to go back. And that, I 
knew, I could never do. There was only one way out. 

At that thought I flinched, as if I had suddenly 
found myself on the brink of a precipice. But as I lay 
stili in the darkness it became steadily less terrible, 
more inevitable; and facing it clearly I fell asleep. 
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There is a tremendous stimulus in opening one’s 
eyes at daybreak and saying to oneself: I shall see 
this sun rise, but I shall never see it set. 

I meant to enjoy every moment of that last day. 
Slipping on a cloak I went up to the battlements to 
watch the sunrise. The dawn-chorus of the birds was 
already fading and I did not have long to wait. I had 
hoped to see the orange disk rise clear from the sea, 
but the garbino had brought with it a smother of 
steamy cloud, through which the sun showed only as 
a coppery radiance. Not till it was well clear of the 
sea did its rays penetrate the mist, and then—I turned 
quickly to face Monte Titano and saw its triple 
crests, silver-green, flushed at each summit with a 
warm rose-colour. That was what I had come up to 
see. The mountain barrier on the west, black in the 
sunset, glowing at dawn, was one of my childhood 
memories. It was enemy territory, I knew, and to me 
then it had meant the far end of the world. But always 
I had longed to cross it and see beyond. And now I 
was going—far beyond. 

A stamping and jingling from the courtyard below 
recalled my wandering thoughts: that was Guido, 
starting back to Santa Paola. Malatestino would soon 
be coming over from Gradara, for they had decided 
that it was unwise to leave the castle untenanted lest 
the Parcitadi, who had for some years past with- 
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drawn to San Marino, should take the opportunity of 
seizing it. Disinclined to meet.Malatestino on this, 

that I intended to be my last and most perfect day, I 

determined to leave the Gattolo as soon as possible. 

Having found my grandmother’s clothes, I ex- 
amined them critically. Her taste had been good 
but sober: mainly black silk or satin, sometimes 
brocaded in silver. Very suitable for a woman in 
mourning—but black was the hated symbol of my 
vows and I wanted to throw it off. At last I found a 
purple silk with a silver girdle. To replace my serge 
cloak I took another—black, indeed, but made of 
velvet and lined with purple taffeta. The headdress 
was a problem: I could neither go out bareheaded, 
nor wear my nun’s coif with secular clothes. Most of 
my grandmother’s headwear was hopelessly out of 
date, but I chose a simple black velvet cap braided 
with pearls and edged with white. It would match the 
pearls of my necklace, I thought, and indeed it did. 
For the first time in years I looked at myself in a 
mirror, and with satisfaction. : 

Then I called Aldo and gave him detailed instruc- 
tions for the afternoon. I wanted to die towards 
sunset, and meanwhile there was the whole day to be 
enjoyed. The best way was to spend it with people 
who themselves were happy, so I went to see Laura 
de Mandello. 

At her home I was warmly welcomed, though her 
mother looked taken aback at my secular dress. I 
explained that my brother the archpriest had given 
me a few days’ leave of absence and that I wanted to 
spend them as an ordinary person; and Laura, radiant 
in peach-coloured taffeta, laughed as she threw her . 
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arms round me and kissed me, exclaiming: “Oh 
Concordia—isn’t it good to be free!’ 

A messenger was sent to fetch her intended 
husband—Alberto di Roelli. A well-bred man, 
around thirty years old and not bad-looking, but he 
appeared to me the essence of mediocrity—I could 
not imagine any girl taking the vows for disap- 
pointed love of him. 

After dinner we rested under the shade of a vine on 
the terrace, and soon after the nones I was told that 
Aldo had come to fetch me. I took what I thought 
was a last farewell of Laura. 


Aldo and I spoke very little as we cantered along the 
shore. I asked him briefly if he had carried out my 
instructions and he nodded: ‘I have dug deep into the 
sand, so that no wild dogs or swine will tear up the 
carcass. You need have no fear.” ‘Where is it?’ I 
asked. ‘Not far from here—just about where the 
Parcitadi swooped down, that day when Messer 
Giovanni fought them on the sands.’ ‘Good! You 
could have chosen no better place.’ 

As I looked at the splendid black horse that Aldo 
was leading, my heart smote me. For a moment I 
doubted the justice of my decision. ‘Could you not < 
re-train him and keep him till Ramberto is old 
enough to ride him?’ I asked. Aldo regretfully shook 
his head: ‘He is an old horse now. Very soon Messer 
Giovanni would have had to give him up. If I were to 
take him back to Verucchio he would soon die, 
pining for his master.’ “Then it’s better so,’ I agreed, 
and Aldo sadly nodded. 

Halfway betweén Rimini and the village of Ric- 
cione, where a group of small trees broke the sweep 
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of the dunes, Aldo halted. Under one of the trees I 
saw a spade. ‘I dug the hole by widening a small 
trench,’ explained Aldo, ‘but this wind will have 
swept sand into it. I shall have to deepen it again.’ 
‘Take your time. I will ride a long way farther down 
the beach, so that I do not hear him scream.’ 
‘There'll be no scream,’ Aldo reassured me. ‘I’ve 
killed many horses for your father, when they were 
hurt in battle or too old for service. A single dagger- 
stroke is enough, if one knows the right spot.’ He 
dismounted, tied his own horse to a tree, and took 
Saladino’s head, close to the rein. 

As for me, I galloped fast, putting as much dis- 
tance as possible between Aldo. and myself: I must 
not be disturbed before I had achieved my aim. 

Just before one reached the Conca, I remembered, 
a copse broke the interminable line of the dunes—a 
few thorn-trees, some bushes and tall canes. Here I 
stopped, tethered my horse and swiftly undressed. I 

. left my clothes neatly folded, so that Aldo should 
find them at once and not think that I had met with an 
accident or had acted on a sudden impulse. Only the 
pearl necklace I left round my neck. My father had 
gone to his grave equipped for battle, with sword and 

dagger and I was sending his favourite warhorse to 
join him. I wanted to be wearing his last gift when I 
met him. 

The warm wind caressed my skin, and I suddenly 
remembered his remark about the ‘piebald’ men, 
stripped naked for the first time in-years. But I was 
not even piebald—from neck to toes I was creamy- 
white; even my hands were a pale ivory. 

Under the lash of the garbino -the waves, as I had 
hoped, were running fierce and high. Long rollers ` 
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smashed on the limitless shore, each one sucking 
back to uncover a gleaming stretch of sand. 

Curiously enough I felt no fear, only exhilaration 
at the sense that I was face to face with my destiny. I 
followed the track of a receding wave, out and out 
until my feet touched the edge of the foam—and a 
moment later the roller that followed was surging 
round my waist. The next one would sweep me off 
my feet. 

Standing there in the shallows as the wave swept 
shorewards, I spread my arms to the sky and spoke 
the formula my father had taught me: ‘Go forth, 
brave spirit! Go in the name of angels and of arch- 
angels, of thrones and dominations and powers!’ 
And I added, concentrating all my will: “Take me 
with you!’ Then I threw myself forward, sliding 
down the back of the third roller as it broke. 

After that I ceased to think coherently. Sometimes 
I was in the swing-hammock of the wave-trough, 
sometimes the great foaming crests surged over my 
head. Now and again I caught a glimpse of sky and 
took a long, gasping breath; then I found myself once 
more submerged. The stinging salt forced me to 
close my eyes; only occasionally, feeling the warmth 
and light of the sun on my eyelids, I took a quick 
glance through my lashes. 

In the glassy welter of green and blue I soon lost 
all sense of direction, but mechanically I kept on 
swimming, always in the hope of a great wave that 
would stun me. 

It was then that I heard the music—the clear, high 
notes of a shepherd’s pipe, or so it seemed to me. ‘It 
is a sign,’ I thought. ‘It will lead me to the farther 
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shore—and there I shall find him.’ And I took it as 
my guide. 

Unexpectedly, I felt sand under my feet. The suck 
of a retreating wave swirled round my legs but did 
not drag me down. Still following the music, I found 
myself, a minute later, on firm, dry sand. 

I half-opened my eyes. Yes, there was a figure on 
the beach—a seated man who rose and came towards 
me. With a surge of hope and joy I stood still, 
awaiting his approach. My eyes were still smarting, 
but I forced myself to keep them open—TI must not 
miss the smile of welcome that he would give 
Mme. <3 
Nearer he came and nearer; then, all of asudden, a 
great shock drove the consciousness from my dazed 
brain—I was not looking into my father’s keen black 
eyes, but into the far more beautiful ones, soft and 
velvet-brown, of Uncle Paolo . . 
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When I recovered I found myself lying with my head 
on his knee, as I had done years before when Nerone 
threw me. Gradually I realised that we were in the 
shade of the thicket; I felt the silken shift clinging to 
my damp body, and the warmth of my velvet cloak. 
The man was speaking in that melodious voice that 
called up so many memories: 

‘Forgive me for startling you. I would not have 
approached, had I not really thought, for one wild 
moment, that my music had called Venus from the 
ocean.’ 

I said, weakly: ‘It was foolish of me to faint, but 
I— thought you were my uncle.’ A shadow passed 
through those expressive eyes. As clearly as if he had 
spoken, I read the thought: not Venus, but a poor 
madwoman! As my reasoning powers returned, I 
realised that he was of no age to be my uncle—in 
fact, he was probably younger than I was. Pulling 
myself together I sat upright and tried again: ‘I ex- 
pressed myself badly. I should have said that you are 
astonishingly like an uncle of mine who died, tragi- 
cally, years ago.’ 

He caught his breath: “Was your uncle’s name— 
Paolo?’ I nodded. ‘Paolo Malatesta?’ ‘Yes.’ “Then 
you are—?’ ‘Gianciotto’s daughter, Concordia.’ He 
looked surprised: ‘Where have you been all these 
years? We heard that you had become a nun.’ 
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Nothing, at that moment, would have induced me 
to confess it. I answered evasively: ‘One hears all 
kinds of strange tales. I have been living quietly with 
my mother’s relatives in Ravenna. I came back for 
my father’s funeral. But you—who are you?’ 

He tilted his head with a challenging gesture: ‘Iam 
Ugo, the nameless and landless. My mother was 
lady-in-waiting to Madonna Orabile of Ghiag- 
giolo—and, I may say, much better-looking than 
she.’ 

I made ne pretence of misunderstanding him, but I 
looked him in the eyes and said: ‘Then we are first 
cousins, you and I?’ 

‘It would seem so,’ he replied drily, ‘You are by 
no means the first person who has noticed my like- 
ness to . . . Madonna Orabile’s husband.’ 

‘Do you live at Ghiaggiolo?’ I asked, wondering 
how he had come to be upon that desolate shore. 
‘No, my mother died when I was a child, and since 
then I have strayed here and there, earning my living 
with my voice and my flute. I was for many years in 
Provence and only lately came back to Romagna. 
Today I am on my way to Segabite.’ 

‘Why Segabite?’ I asked, surprised. ‘Why not. 
Pesaro or Gradara?’ 

- “With their lord and podestà just buried, I doubt if 
either is in a humour for entertainment. In any case, I 
keep clear of the Malatesta castles and towns—my 
looks need too much explaining . . . Why Sega- 
bite? Because there’s a fishermen’s festival there 
tomorrow—and that is a chance to pick up money. 
So I’ve sent my man on ahead, with my gear on the 
sumpter-mule, to find me a room at the inn. Mean-, 
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while, I lingered here to enjoy the sunset and com- 
pose some tunes.’ 

In silence we watched the triple peaks of Monte 
Titano darken against the deepening gold of the sky. 
Remembering how sure I had been that I would 
never see this sunset, I felt a deep sense of shame; 
this was the third time I had contemplated suicide, 
the second time I had seriously attempted it—and 
again I had failed. I thought bitterly: ‘Suor Costanza’ 
indeed! Have I so little constancy? 

Some explanation of my own presence on the 
shore seemed necessary. I could not reasonably say 
that I had wanted to see the sunset, which I could 
have contemplated in comfort from the walls of the 
Gattolo; nor that I had wished to take a bathe—for no 
one but a lunatic would have faced that sea. Still, 
unless I admitted a suicide attempt—and who would 
confide that to a complete stranger?—this seemed 
the only possible reason. Choosing my words care- 
fully, I said: ‘Your music saved my life. I had a fancy 
to swim from this beach, as I used to do when I was a 
child. But I had not realised how rough it was, and I 
had lost all sense of direction when your flute guided 
me back to shore.’ 

He smiled—and that smile, like his voice, was a 
poignant memory: ‘Then at least my whim has jus- 
tified itself today. But where are you going now? 
Can I escort you back to Rimini?’ 

Where was I going? Frankly, I had no idea. Every- 
thing should have ended—or begun—for me upon 
that lonely beach. I had given Aldo no instructions, 
expecting that he would see my tethered horse, my 
folded clothes, would search around and possibly 
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find my drowned body, or else ride back with the 
news of my disappearance. 

Meanwhile, I must make some plausible reply to 
Ugo. On the spur of the moment I said: ‘I am on my 
way to Gradara, to visit my father’s grave. Thanks 
for your offer, but my manservant, whom I sent on 
an errand, will soon join me. Will you watch for him 
whilst I dress myself?’ 

Ugo courteously walked some distance away 
whilst I slipped on my dress, fastened the girdle, 
pulled on stockings and garters, laced my shoes. It 
was very quick. My soaked hair, fortunately, was 
short enough to be tucked under the velvet cap. 

I was just ready when Ugo called to me that he 
could see a solitary rider. ‘Perhaps I had better leave 
you now?’ he suggested, and I agreed with relief: 
though it was not incumbent upon me to explain his 
presence to Aldo, I preferred to avoid it. 

Ugo wasted no time in leavetaking, just kissed my 
hand, saying: ‘Fate has brought us together so 
strangely that I do not feel this is really goodbye.’ 
For a moment or two I heard the crunch of his feet on 
the dry leaves, then a jingle of harness, the muted 
thud of hooves on sandy ground, and he was gone. 
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‘Saladino did not suffer?’ I asked anxiously. ‘No, 
nor even knew what was to happen. One stroke, and 
it was over.’ ‘And you buried the saddle and harness 
with him?’ ‘Yes, under his body. I threw them first 
into the hole, so that,.if the wind sweeps away the 
sand, the glitter of the saddlecloth may not tempt 
thieves.’ I drew a deep sigh of relief: it would have 
been even better if my father could have been buried, 
like a warlord of ancient times, with his horse beside 
him; but at least I could feel that Saladino would still 
be at his service. 

Aldo was holding the bridle, ready for me to 
mount. ‘And now, Contessa—back to Rimini?’ ‘No, 
Į want to visit my father’s grave.’ He objected that it 
would be dark before we reached Gradara. ‘So much 
the better. I shall feel more at one with him.’ ‘But 
where will you sleep tonight?’ ‘I don’t know, nor do 
I care. I would be glad never to see the dawn.’ Aldo 
shook his head deprecatingly but made no protest. 

Slowly and in silence we retraced the route along 
which we had galloped so wildly on the day when my 
father had fought upon the sands. Though it was 
barely an hour after sundown, Cattolica village 
showed few lights; under the dusky span of the 
Tavollo bridge the water flowed darkly, barely 
tipped with silver. The tree-shaded lane beyond it 
was a tunnel of gloom through which Aldo picked 
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his way by instinct, while I followed in his tracks. 

Shortly after passing the witch’s farm the road 
began to rise, and soon we were circling the massive 
wall of the citadel, its swallow-tailed battlements 
showing black against a steel-blue sky. A double line 
of cypresses led down the hill to the civilian ceme- 
tery, but Gianciotto’s fighting men lay only just out- 
side the wall. In the thirty years that he had held the 
castle, over seventy had died in battle or through 
sickness—fifteen in the plague of 1300 (Aldo told 
me), so he had a gallant company in death. 

There was a stark anonymity about those long 
mounds, -grey in the starlight. Maybe each had a 
small wooden plaque carved with a name and date, 
but if so the darkness concealed it. 

Exactly in the centre, in a spot no doubt retained in 
advance, was the dark mass of freshly-turned earth. 
Tethering our horses to the gate, we went inside and 
approached it. I would have thrown myself straight 
upon the ground, but Aldo, forestalling my inten- 
tion, spread his cloak for me, and I lay there, face 
downwards on the grave, ‘while the tears that had 
been dried up for fifteen years unexpectedly 
streamed from my eyes. 

How long I wept I do not know, but at last I was 
quiet and I heard Aldo saying: “You must come now 
to Gradara, Contessa, and sleep.’ I replied: ‘I wish I 
could sleep here and never wake again.’ And he, 
with the wisdom of great age: ‘But wake you will and 
must, Contessa—a young soul is not so easily parted 
from its body. Come!’ And he lifted me to my feet. 

We could hear our horses stamping nervously, 
hear the bridles clinking. Aldo said: ‘There is some: 
one around, something that makes them restless?’ — 
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And when we were mounted he kept looking over his 
shoulder. 

Suddenly I heard him catch his breath. Hastily 
fumbling, he dragged a small object from his pocket. 
I could not see, but guessed it was a rosary. 
‘Someone—or something,’ he muttered, ‘And it is 
not of this earth.’ i 

My heart gave a great leap—of hope, not of fear. 
My backward glance made out the shape of a horse, 
moving cautiously behind us: in the shadows the 
rider’s face was hidden. ‘For shame, Aldo! You, 
who loved and served him so well, surely you are not 
afraid of him?’ ‘Not of Messer Giovanni, living or 
dead. But this is not my dear master, it is—that 
other.’ I could hear his teeth chattering. ‘What 
other?’ I asked sharply. His voice dropped to a 
whisper: ‘Messer Paolo!’ 

Then I understood. Through my disappointment 
there pierced a sense of relief, almost of amusement. 
Turning in the saddle I called into the darkness: 
‘Ugo! Don’t stop there, playing the ghost—come out 
and show yourself!’ Aldo groaned, but I reassured 
him: ‘It is a living man, and if he has been following 
us, I am sure his intentions are friendly.’ 

And as the rider joined us I introduced him: ‘My 
cousin, Messer Ugo of Ghiaggiolo.’ Of course Aldo 
knew that Uberto, whom he must have often met, 
was my uncle’s only recognised son, but he bowed 
gravely, accepting the introduction with no apparent 
surprise. (It was, I reflected, no doubt not the first 
Malatesta bastard he had come across.) He was still 
shaken, however; his old eyes searched Ugo’s face, 
every time the shadows parted, as though he could 
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not believe that this amazing likeness was perma- 
nent. 

At the entrance gate a sentry called his challenge: 
“Who goes there?’ and Aldo replied: ‘Wake Messer 
Salvatore and tell him that Aldo has brought two 
members of the Malatesta family.’ 

So, accepted as one of our party, Ugo came in 
with us. My brothers, Salvatore said, had already 
left, so Ugo could have Tino’s room and I myself 
took my father’s. 

When I had run up there to comfort and fetch 
Ramberto I had barely noticed the room, but now I 
had time to take stock of it. There were the 
tournament-lances in a. glistening row—dust-free 
and polished, though he had not been able to use 
them for nearly forty years. Everything spoke to me 
of him: the brushes that still held a few of his crisp 
hairs, now grey; the bar beside the bed on which he 
used to hang his clothes at night; the steep stairs 
down into the room that he had found trying when he 
came home overtired; the still steeper ladder leading 
to the half-landing on which Riccardo used to sleep, 
so as to be within call at need, and the further flight 
that had to be negotiated if one wanted to inspect the 
countryside from the top of the keep. All was as I 
remembered it, except for the two chests with the 
Polenta coat-of-arms which, as Guido had told me, 
had been brought from my mother’s bedroom and 
placed up here, one on either side of the window 
embrasure where Father and I had so often sat read- 
ing Virgil together. As I lay down on the hard bed I 
felt like a child again. In a moment of clarity I saw 
that my suicide attempt had not failed after all; but it . 
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was Suor Costanza, with her burden of tragedy and 
frustration, who had died in that wild sea: my real 
self, Concordia Malatesta, had been re-born. 


Next day we all three discussed our future plans. 
Ugo was bound for Segabite, to pick up his man and 
his sumpter-mule at the Stella Marina inn; I myself 
thought it politic to go at least as far as Loreto, with 
Aldo as my escort, but I could see that the old man 
was longing to be on his way back to Verucchio. It 
was Ugo who solved the problem, to the satisfaction 
of all three, by offering to accompany me himself: 
‘After I have sung at the Fishermen’s Fair,’ he said, 
‘we will join up with a party of pilgrims.’ The 
suggestion sounded altruistic, but it did cross my 
mind that an entertainer might find a good market for 
his talents among such company. 

One thing was certain—for me there would be no 
turning back. Come what might, I would not let the 
prison doors close on me after I left Loreto. With or 
without permission, I intended to spend my future in 
the free world. For that I must have clothes, and gay 
ones. I would mourn my father in my heart, not by 
swathing myself in black. Sol went back to the room 
in the keep and spilled my mother’s clothes out onto 
the floor, where they lay in a glistening heap like 
sunshine flooding my starved senses. After fifteen 
years they were still fresh. The moths had only 
invaded one chest—-the one into which I had thrown 
my dirty, crumpled shawl on the morning after the 
tragedy. 

For the first time since my mother’s death I really 
pictured her clearly. She had been wearing that 
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green-and-gold brocade when Paolo read to her 
about Sir Lancelot; that raspberry-coloured silk had 
intensified the moonlight quality of her fair hair; in 
the soft turquoise woollen dress I had always thought 
she looked like a water-nymph. But there was no 
time for sentiment. I had left Rimini without even the 
few toilet articles brought from Ravenna. Now I 
must choose quickly and selectively: dresses, un- 
derwear, headgear, shoes (I was glad that hers now 
fitted me), brushes, perfume, handkerchiefs. And 
everything must fit into the two panniers of a 
sumpter-mule. 

When I had finished, I rang a handbell and asked 
the servant who answered it to carry down the pan- 
niers and to send Aldo to me. Before he retired to 
Verucchio I had one final service to request of him. 
In my determination to die, I had overlooked the 
request for money that Guido had sent to Ravenna in 
my name: now it would come in useful. When his 
messenger returned toRimini, he would be told that I 
had gone to Loreto and would follow me there, 
asking for ‘Suor Costanza, from the convent of the 
Clarisses in Ravenna’—and that would compromise. 
my whole pian of making a new life for myself. 

. I explained to Aldo about the money, asking him 
to bring it to Loreto. “Take it from the messenger.’ I 
held out a scrap of parchment on which I had written 
an authorisation, sealed with my father’s signet- 
ring. ‘And remember, from now onwards I am the 
Contessa Malatesta—no mention of Suor Costanza. 
Ihave my brother’s permission to use my own name 
while I am away from the convent.’ The old man 
nodded, evidently approving this decision; to him,’ . 
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all the goodness and dignity of the world was 
summed up in that one word: ‘Malatesta’. With 
complete confidence I watched him go, glad that this 
was not our final parting. 
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Ugo and I rode together to the Stella Marina at 
Segabite, where his man Peppino was waiting with 
his own sumper-mule. It was mid-afternoon and few 
people were around, but he decided to go straight to 
the fairground and choose his pitch. 

A light footbridge of planks with an osier rail had 
been slung across the Tavollo for this occasion. On 
both banks of the river men were putting up booths 
and trestles and unloading their wares: cheap trinkets 
of coloured glass; clay statuettes of the Madonna and 
various Saints, garishly painted; many kinds of food 
and sweetmeats—nuts, the flat beans called lupini, 
goatsmilk cheeses spread on vine-leaves, bunches 
of grapes and, of course, casks, jugs and bottles of 
wine. 

Ugo selected as his pitch a raised bank topped by a 
wall on which to hang the sheets of painted canvas 
(not very well painted, I reflected) that gave the 
settings for his various songs. The most ambitious 
‘was a castle-courtyard with a vaguely suggested 
woman's face at one window. ‘For the troubadour 
love-songs,’ he explained. I said: ‘A real woman 
would be much more effective.’ ‘But, you see, I 
haven’t got one!’ And his tone was one of half- 
humorous resignation. 

After reconnoitring, Ugo told his man to stay 
with the sumpter-mule, guarding the pitch, whilst he 
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himself accompanied me back to the inn. ‘But I 
hadn’t thought of going back!’ I said, surprised. ‘I 
want to hear you sing.’ He looked positively 
alarmed: ‘Oh, please don’t stay—I should feel 
ashamed.’ ‘Why? Do you sing so badly?’ A hot flush 
rose in his cheeks as he retorted: “The audience 
doesn’t think so.’ “Then why—?’ He answered sul- 
lenly: ‘I don’t want you to witness my humiliation. 
This is not a fit profession for the son of Paolo 
Malatesta.’ I looked at him, astonished: “But you 
told me all about it, without any hesitation, when 
you had hardly met me.’ ‘One can tell things to a 
stranger, whom one never expects to see again—it is 
like confessing to a priest. After all, who were you, 
then? Venus born from the ocean—a castaway from 
a wrecked ship—a girl who had ventured rashly into 
a rough sea, perhaps not caring whether she lived or 
died?’ He looked at me narrowly, and it was my turn 
to blush. l 

I was still wondering how best to answer that 
veiled question, when Ugo’s attention was diverted 
by the sight of a covered wagon near by. He gave an 
exclamation of annoyance: ‘Those gipsies are here 
again! They give an entertainment—and a very vul- 
gar one—that pleases the crowd more than my songs 
do. When they are around, my takings are halved.’ 

Somehow it shocked me a trifle to hear him talk so 
blatantly about money. A gentleman, I thought— 
and Ugo had undoubtedly been brought up as one— 
should be above such considerations: he should sing 
for love of his art. Then I reflected that I was being 
unfair. After all, if he did not earn a living by his 
songs, how else was he to do it? 

I said consolingly that his profession seemed to 
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me a romantic and interesting one, ensuring him a 
welcome in all the great houses of Romagna, and 
that, even if a rough crowd enjoyed the’ gipsies’ 
fooling, his own songs would be preferred by people 
who really counted—and that seemed to cheer him 
up. 

Meanwhile, in the lengthening shadows, a 
number of people were drifting aimlessly from one 
stall to another. I said: ‘You had better start at once, 
before the gipsies have set their stage.Then you will 
have the advantage of them.’ He took my advice. 

His first song, with a seascape background, was 
the lament of an exiled warrior, gazing towards his 
distant homeland and recalling his lost bride. Some 
of the more sentimental country girls shed a pleasant 
tear or two and he was warmly applauded. Then, to 
give his voice a rest, he played a tune on his flute. 
Next, he launched into a long recitative about the 
doings of some doughty knight, each verse ending: 
‘Thus did the brave Sir Palomede.’ 

Frankly, my attention was distracted from the 
brave Sir Palomede when the gipsies began to bang 
their tambourines as a kind of opening signal. Ugo’s 
voice, pleasantly modulated but not very strong, was 
_ overborne by the noise, so he gave up his story and 
began to unroll the canvas for a new song. It was the 
courtyard scene and he was pleading with the lady at 
the window to come and join him. As after several 
verses she still gave no sign of life the crowd began 
to interpolate humorous remarks, exhorting her to 
hurry up, suggesting that he had better try someone 
else, taking up with satiric energy his soulful refrain: 
‘Vieni, vieni, o donna mia.’ a 

Ugo’s colour was rising. I feared he might lose fis 
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self-control and indulge in a slanging-match with his 
critics. But the tense moment passed as the gipsies 
went into action and those who were bored by his 
song crossed over to watch them. 

The main dialogue was between a stout grey- 
haired woman, with the remains of beauty in her full, 
weather-beaten face, and an ugly, agile little man 
who was capering round her while she hurled insults 
at him and made sweeps with her broom, which he 
avoided by leaping into the air with great dexterity. I 
gathered that she was accusing him of stealing her 
chickens, and that the two skinny little girls, about 
nine or ten years old, who were running to and fro in 
the background, squawking and flapping their arms, 
were the birds in question; for the scene ended by the 
small man taking one of them under each arm and 
running out, while the woman rushed after him 
brandishing her broom. 

Amid the laughter and applause I stood, puzzled. 
Where had I seen something similar? Then it struck 
me—except for the presence of the two children and 
for language that my mother would certainly not 
have countenanced, it was almost identical with a 
scene that the players had staged at Gradara. 

That odd feeling of repetition grew stronger as the 
man and woman launched into a parody of the Tris- 
tram love-scene. Again we saw the window-frame 
with the woman behind it and her suitor posturing 
outside, but this time played with a broad obscenity 
that sent the onlookers into fits of laughter. She, it 
appeared, was Iseult’s waiting- woman, he was Tris- 
tram’s groom, and they were exchanging racy com- 
ments about what their respective mistress and mas- 
ter were doing and what they themselves intended to 
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do. There were the crudest references to the man’s 
ugliness and the woman’s obesity; and when she 
finally pulled him by main force through the window 
the crowd roared with delight. As the little man, with 
his arm round his partner’s broad shoulders, bowed 
in recognition of the applause, remembrance came to 
me in a flash. But just then, as the players were 
preparing to collect their reward, the Angelus bell 
sounded. 

Everyone froze where he stood, making a quick 
cross and beginning to mutter a prayer. The two 
players looked round uneasily—should they con- 
tinue their collection? Meeting the admonitory 
glance of the priest who had just mounted upon his 
tribune, they, too, unwillingly bowed their heads 
and stood motionless. 

In the absolute stillness I whispered to Ugo: ‘Fol- 
low me on your zither,’ and began to sing. I sang the 
Ave Maria, as I had so often done in the nuns’ 
chapel, clearly and distinctly, enunciating every 
syllable, so that some of the women in the crowd 
were able to take it up. The priest glanced at me 
suspiciously, but he could make no objection: an 
appropriate hymn was being sung, in faultless Latin 
and with all due reverence; in fact, very much better 
than it would have been sung in any village 
church—what could he do except acquiesce? 

At the last note died away, I murmured: ‘Collect at 
once, while the impression is fresh.’ Ugo did so, and 
reaped a rich harvest. 

Then I saw the gipsy shouldering his way through 
the crowd with a truculent expression that presaged 
trouble. “What d’you mean by it?’ he demanded of 
Ugo. ‘By what?’ My cousin’s heredity showed 
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clearly at that moment, as he hooded his eyelids and 
looked down his nose—the long, curved nose that 
gives an angry Malatesta the look of a ruffled hawk. 
‘By muscling in on* my pitch and inciting your 
woman—’ 

Ugo’s hand went to his dagger, and I knew it was 
time to intervene. ‘Masiello!’ I called, and at that 
name the little man swung round to face me. ‘Don’t 
you recognise me? I am the Contessina from Gra- 
dara. Do you remember the night when you gave me 
a dancing-lesson and we ate roast chestnuts together 
round the brazier?’ 

‘Contessina Concordia!’ he gasped. It was comic 
to see his utter amazement reflect also in Ugo’s face. 
They had forgotten their quarrel as I continued 
quickly: ‘Come, there will be no more chance of 
business tonight: the priest is starting his homily and 
the boats are lighting up. Let’s go together to the inn 
and talk over all our adventures in these years.’ (Few 
enough I’ve had! I thought ruefully .) ‘Bring the lady 
with you. Who is she? Esmeralda’s mother or her 
aunt?’ He shook his head: ‘No, it is Esmeralda her- 
self.’ It was my turn to look astonished: the pretty 
girl whom I remembered was not many years older 
than I—she must be about thirty-five—yet she 
looked quite fifty. . 

Esmeralda herself explained, as we sat together 
outside the Stella Marina, watching the boats—each 
a triangle of golden lights—glide slowly out to sea: 
‘Sixteen years have turned you into a graceful young 
woman, and me into a blowsy old one . . . Now, 
don’t protest, because it’s true. I’ve had a hard life 
and a string of five children, with no time to recover 
my figure between each one and the next.’ 
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Five?’ I queried, looking at the two little girls 
who, young as they were, had already learned to roll 
their eyes at the men in the tavern as they stretched 
out their hands for coins or scraps of food. ‘But 
where are the rest?’ “Two boys died, like Masiello’s 
little brother, before they were a year old. My hus- 
band coughed himself to death in a barn, one hard 
winter. My eldest—a lovely girl of fifteen, who was 
taking all the parts that I can’t play now without 
making the crowd laugh—she’s gone too.’ ‘Gone?’ I 
asked, dismayed, ‘You don’t mean—dead?’ 

Masiello gave a wry laugh: ‘No, just left us in the 
lurch, the little bitch.’ “You needn’t call her names,’ 
protested Esmeralda hotly. ‘She’s the acme of 
respectability—a city wife with servants to wait on 
her.’ “She’s married a rich wool-merchant in Ur- 
bino,’ explained Masiello, ‘and there she sits in her 
house, warm in winter and cool in summer, growing 
sleeker and sleeker, while we go on tramping the 
roads.’ ‘But her gipsy blood is stirring,’ said Es- 
meralda. ‘Last time I saw her she said to me: 
“Mother, maybe I’d have done better to marry 
Tonino—’”’ ’ “That was her boy, who went for a 
soldier after she jilted him for her rich old man,’ put 
in Masiello. * ‘‘I’m missing the wagon,” she said, 
‘Td sooner be sleeping in Ravenna woods than in 
this stuffy room.’’ > ‘But now the winter’s coming 
she'll change her tune. Soft, that’s what she is—you 
spoiled her because she’s so pretty.’ ‘And how about 
you?’ retorted Esmeralda, “Nothing was too good for 
her, the little princess—’ 

It seemed that the wrangle over Esmeralda’s 
daughter might go on indefinitely; so, to change the » 
subject, I asked Ugo and Masiello to spill out their» ` 
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takings on the table. They did so, and ours was 
considerably the larger heap. I said: ‘We’ll divide it 
half and half. I don’t want you to think that we stole a 
march on you.’ 

‘First of all,’ said Masiello practically, “we must 
subtract the money for our drinks.’ At that I laughed 
outright: ‘For shame, Masiello! I unexpectedly meet 
two old friends, and they talk about paying for 
drinks! Take this, Ugo—’ (I drew a silver coin from 
my purse) ‘—and settle the bill.’ He did so, rather 
sulkily. It struck me that my assumption of friend- 
ship with the gipsies did not please him overmuch. 
Still less did he appreciate Esmeralda’s natural in- 
quiry: ‘But, Contessa, however did you come to be a 
troubadour’s mate?’ 

‘My cousin is on a pilgrimage to Loreto,’ he 
answered stiffly. ‘I have the privilege of being her 
escort and at the same time exercising my own pro- 
fession. By pure chance, seeing that the crowd was 
not too well-disposed towards me, she had the 
generous idea of intervening—’ ‘Oh, stop talking 
like a knight-errant in a book!’ I interrupted impa- 
tiently, ‘I enjoyed singing, and it was a success. If 
you'll have me as a partner, I'll come along with 
you.’ Seeing his stupefaction, I gave him no time to 
answer but went on swiftly: “You see, they didn’t 
like your song because you Kept on calling the lady 
and she didn’t come; that left them unsatisfied, so 
they grew bored. Now, supposing at the end of the 
first verse I had just peeped round the corner and then 
drawn back, and at each verse afterwards had ven- 
tured a little farther, until at the end I had run right 
out to join you, they would have been interest- 
ed...’ ‘She’s right!’ agreed Masiello. ‘And you 
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could have finished by dancing off the stage to- 
gether. Then there’d have been some variety, instead 
of the eternal ‘‘melancholy lover” act.’ ‘But'could I 
dance, at my age?’ I asked. Esmeralda nodded: ‘I 
remember how quick you were as a child, picking up 
the steps Masiello showed you. Of course, you 
couldn’t do acrobatic dancing, now that your joints 
and muscles are set, but we could easily teach you 
some of the graceful Court dances.’ ‘We?’ said 
Masiello, ‘But shall we ever come across them 
again? It was by mere chance that we met today.’ 

It was then that Esmeralda had her brilliant idea. 
Slamming her plump hand on the table she 
exclaimed: ‘I’ve got it! We’ll all join together— and 
Count Ugo and the Contessa shall be our young 
lovers.’ 

I saw Ugo flush. ‘Not ‘‘Count’’,’ he said shortly. 
‘And please note that the Contessa is my cousin and 
that I respect her as if she were my sister.’ 

‘If we are to work together we must come down to 
first names,’ I said, ignoring the latter part of his 
speech. ‘Plain Ugo and Concordia.’ Masiello made a 
face: “Those names don’t go together for a romantic 
couple,’ he remarked. ‘We must find. another one.’ 
Why not . . . Ugolina? Yes—‘‘Ugo and Ugo- 
lina’’—it goes well.’ I nodded, content to be rid of 
the unusual first name that made me too conspicu- 
ous. 

Esmeralda was explaining: ‘Since we lost Linda 
and her young man, Masiello and I have been 
obliged to play parody and farce. Who would take us 
seriously in romantic parts? It is better that the crowd 
should laugh with us rather than at us. Now we shall’ 
be able to begin all over again, with you two te ` 
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supply the romance and the rest of us the fun. We 
shall be one of the strongest teams on the road.’ 

All this while Ugo had been sitting silent, obvi- 
ously not sharing in the general satisfaction. Now he 
burst out with: ‘I have always been a lone wolf—’ 
‘And I too,’ I intercepted hastily. ‘But one gets tirea 
of loneliness. It will do us both good to be sociable 
for a while.’ 

The last of the boats had disappeared from the 
harbour. In the distance we saw them glittering. 
Bringing a fresh round of wine for us to drink to the 
success of our venture, the host told us that each one 
would throw a wreath into the sea, to secure good 
luck for the next season’s fishing. I felt I would like 
to do something similar—throw in a wreath of flow- 
ers, perhaps? But there were few wildflowers in 
September, and anyway it was too dark to pick them. 

‘Vine-leaves!’ suggested Ugo helpfully. Those on 
the pergola overhead were just changing colour. Our 
host would surely not mind if we cut a couple of 
trails? He did not; in fact, he cut them himself, so 
cleverly as to include a tiny, half-formed bunch of 
grapes that hung like a pendant in the centre of my 
forehead. So crowned, I walked with Ugo down the 
mole. He said: ‘I am not happy about the decision 
you have rushed me into, Concordia—these aren’t 
our sort of people.’ ‘But, Ugo, “‘our sort of people?’ 
have rejected us; there is nowhere where we really 
belong.’ He did not dispute this, so I went on: ‘We 
are both victims of the same tragedy. If your father 
had lived, he would have provided for you. If I had 
not been taken out of my father’s custody, he would 
have found a husband for me, and now I would be 
living in a castle, able to patronise players.’ “True, 
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but that doesn’t make it any more pleasant to be the 
recipients of patronage,’ he agreed reluctantly. 

‘What you haven’t realised,’ I pointed out, ‘is 
how lucky we are to have fallen in with people who 
have spent their lives on the road, who are profes- 
sionals, as we can never hope to be, and to have 
found them willing to give us the benefit of their 
experience, instead of using it against us.’ ‘But you 
saw their entertainment—the crass vulgarity of it.’ 
“Yes, and how the crowd loved it! Your own songs 
are for a castle audience, but ona fairground, a touch 
of vulgarity is all to the good.’ 

Ugo muttered something about his artistic con- 
science. I could see, however, that I had half-suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that our alliance with the 
gipsies was opportune, if not desirable. 

At the end of the quay a beacon-fire had been 
lighted to guide the boats. In its glow I saw my 
companion’s face flushed rose-red, and he must 
have seen mine, for he commented: ‘You look wild 
and gay, like a Bacchante.’ I threw back my head 
and laughed, suddenly remembering the convent and 
picturing the reactions of the nuns if they had seen 
me at that moment. ‘Why do you laugh?’ asked Ugo. 
“Because | am happy. I feel as if I had been walking 
for years in a long, dark tunnel and had suddenly 
come out into the sunlight.’ “Hardly sunlight,’ re- 
marked Ugo, for the night was pitch-dark around us; 
but I think he guessed what I meant. He lifted the 
garland from my head and handed it to me. 

‘Now wish, Ugo. Wish hard for the success of our 
enterprise, as I shall do.” And I dropped the wreath 
into the water. af 

Holding our breath, we watched to see what 
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would happen. ‘It is floating!’ I said. “That is a good 
sign.’ Caught in the current that swirled round the 
end of the quay, the light wreath spun merrily sea- 
wards. Then, just before it passed out of the circle of 
light thrown by the beacon-fire, a rowing-boat cut 
across its path and swamped it: we did not see it 
again. 





2 


Next-day, outside Pesaro, we saw the straggling 
group of pilgrims ahead of us. Esmeralda halted the 
wagon and began to outline our plan of campaign, 
showing an organising capacity equal to my own and 
practical experience that far exceeded it. 

Ugo, she said, would help them entertain the 
pilgrims: ‘We shall do better as cooperators than as 
rivals.’ As for me, I must not appear with the troupe 
until after I had performed my pilgrimage as Con- 
cordia Malatesta; but there was nothing to prevent 
me from travelling with them and rehearsing our 
future programme, once I had some suitable clothes. 
(If you ride in your silks and velvets, we shall be 
arrested for stealing you!’) 

Our first step would be to reach Fano well ahead of 
the pilgrims, and this was easy, for as Guido had 
foreseen, they were crawling at a snail’s pace. The 
group included peasant-women on small donkeys 
and sick men in horse-litters, so that the better- 
mounted persons had-to wait from time to time for 
the rest. They were blocking a long stretch of the 
road, but at that point it ran close by the sea-shore, so 
Ugo and I were able to overtake them by galloping 
across the sands. 

The gipsies had told us to wait for them in a clump 
of trees near the northern gate of Fano, and beforé 
long we saw the wagon approaching, with Peppind 
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and our mules. I gave Esmeralda money to buy me 
clothes. She went into the town and in less than an 
hour was back, bringing me a couple of full, white 
blouses, a blue skirt, short to my ankles, and a 
laced-up black corselet. When Ugo saw me dressed 
like this he seemed taken aback for a moment; then 
his eyes sparkled as he exclaimed: “Why, how young 
you look!’ In my grandmother’s. clothes I had no 
doubt looked my full twenty- -eight years Or more; 

now, with my short, wavy hair and slim figure re- 
vealed, I had regained the youth of which I had been 
robbed for so many years past. 

Esmeralda said we could not have come to a better 
place than Fano, which had a thriving cart-building 
industry. Ugo and I would need, first of all, a wagon 
for our gear and to sleep in when the nights turned 
cold: ‘Masiello can drive it, until you two have 
learned how, the men can sleep in it, and you can 
share ours with me and the children.’ I asked if I 
couldn’t have a tent to myself. That would not be 
difficult, she said—it was just a matter of buying a 
length of canvas and stretching it over a framework 
of poles; but I would soon find it too cold. 

She asked how much money we had between us. I 
myself had, almost untouched, what I had brought 
from Ravenna; but Ugo, who had spent his reserves 
during his journey from Provence, had only his share 
of the previous night’s takings. Masiello suggested 
that, since hè could store his clothes and gear in the 
wagon, he could raise more by selling his sumpter- 
mule, but he was reluctant. (I think he still hoped that 
our association with the gipsies would not last long.) 
It ended by his agreeing to sell his mule and take 
mine—a better one. We both wished to keep our 
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riding-horses, and, as we would have to buy a 
draught-horse for the wagon, we would be no better 
off, either in cash or in saving of fodder. 

The gipsies advised us to stay in camp with the 
children, whilst they themselves went into Fano to 
make the necessary arrangements, but I pleaded to 
come too. After so many years of seclusion I had an 
intense craving to find myself immersed in the hustle 
and bustle of everyday life. 

To my surprise, Ugo pressed me to go. It struck 
me that he was unwilling to trust the gipsies with our 
money, but he need not have feared: Esmeralda 
showed herself as keen to bargain as though every 
soldo were coming from her own pocket. The trans- 
actions took many hours, but in the end she had 
secured a wagon, canvas, a pitcher for water, cups, 
plates and spoons (‘Later, you’ll need cooking-pots, 
but I don’t suppose you can cook?’ she remarked, 
and I had to admit it.) Blankets and pillows she 
seemed to think unnecessary—we could sleep rolled 
in our cloaks—but Masiello protested that we were 
“gentry, and soft’, and I bought them. 

Meanwhile, Peppino had been negotiating the sale. 
of the mule, or rather its exchange, against an extra 
payment, for a draught-horse. When he rejoined us 
in the coachbuilder’s yard and helped harness the 
animal in the shafts, it was already late afternoon. 
Some of the pilgrims had arrived, so Masiello stayed 
in the town to choose his pitch, and Esmeralda drove 
the wagon out to our camping-site whilst I, ex- 
hausted, curled up on the heap of blankets and 
fingered my depleted purse. 

The purchases had used up nearly all my . 
journey-money. Now I urgently needed the further 
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supply that Aldo would be bringing me. I had de- 
cided to join the pilgrims at their last overnight stop, 
which, I had gathered, was at Osimo, and there I 
would have to pay for my supper and bed. But 
Esmeralda told me not to worry; though I would not 
be appearing with the rest I was already one of the 
troupe; half their takings would be given to Ugo and 
me, and before we reached Osimo I would certainly 
have enough to pay my bill. 


Next morning we had our first rehearsal. Masiello 
had evolved a dance that would not demand too 
much of our untrained muscles, and he himself 
played for us on his mandoline. 

When at last, out of breath, we threw ourselves 
down on the grass to. rest, Esmeralda asked me what 
else, besides Ave Maria, I could sing. I told her 
about the French songs I had learned as a child. They 
would be useful for our winter entertainments in the 
castles, she opined, but no open-air crowd wanted to 
hear songs in a foreign language. Could I not trans- 
late them into Italian? I said I would try, and Ugo 
volunteered to compose the music. 

Then I found out that his fluent French, learned 
in Provence, was in fact the ‘Langue d’Oc’ , whereas 
my songs were in the northern “Langue d’Oil’ taught 
me by my mother’s Parisian protégée. He found 
them difficult to understand, nor did my explana- 
tions help much, until, laughing helplessly, we both 
lapsed into our native Romagnol. For many years I 
had not laughed so wholeheartedly; yet, as 1 remem- 
bered with a shock, it was only four days since I had 
seriously tried to kill myself. Incredulously, I 
thought: I am happy and free, free, free... . 
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But there was still some planning ahead, one last 
act of scheming and hypocrisy, before that freedom 
would become absolute. 

Wearing my grandmother’s sedate purple gown 
and black cloak, I made my last appearance as the 
Contessa Malatesta. With Peppino as my attendant I 
overtook the pilgrims on the road between Ancona 
and Osimo, and reached the town just ahead of them. 

That night, for the first time since leaving Sega- 
bite, I entered a dwelling-house. I must confess that 
it was pleasant to have the inn-keeper bowing and 
scraping before me, sending up two cans of steaming 
hot water for my bath, serving my meal on a table 
polished till it reflected the silver dishes like a mir- 
ror. 

About twenty pilgrims were sitting at trestle tables 
in the courtyard, but only one had been admitted into 
the inn parlour with me. When I came downstairs he 
was already halfway through his meal. Soldierly, 
with blond greying hair and very light eyes, he 
looked like a northerner, and the cut of his clothes 
was foreign. As I entered he rose, clicked his heels 
and said something I did not catch. Recognising it as 
a salutation, however, I smiled and replied: ‘Buona 
sera! 

I was served with a whole roast fowl, of which I 
ate only a small portion. Feeling it was too good to be 
wasted, I said to the landlord: ‘Let my man Peppino 
take the rest of this fine bird, with two bottles of wine 
and a fresh loaf, to the strolling players who have 
entertained us so well on the road.’ Peppino, when 
the landlord called him, kept a very straight face. I 
could imagine the expressions of Masiello and Es- | 
meraida when they received their supper ‘with thé 
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compliments of the Contessa Malatesta.’ Only Ugo, 
I feared, might not enjoy the joke. He had a latent 
sense of humour, but his prickly pride had prevented 
it from developing. 

When I was eating the last of my grapes, the 
foreigner got up and came to my table. Once again he 
bowed and clicked his heels, repeating what I now 
realised was his name: Karl Ludwig von Scheven- 
den. I gave him mine, apologising that I could not 
speak German—did he know Italian, Latin or 
French? He did speak French fairly well, and fortu- 
nately it was the “Lange d’Oil’, in which he courte- 
ously invited me to drink a beaker of wine with-him. « 

It was not for the sake of company that I accepted 
his acquaintance. | realised that, in my utter indiffer- 
ence, I had not even asked Guido why Loreto was a 
place of pilgrimage. And during my days with the 
gipsies I had tried to thrust its very existence out of 
my mind. Now I must not show myself completely 
ignorant. 

A few discreet inquiries elicited the purpose of 
Von Schevenden’s pilgrimage—to obtain, through 
the miraculous Madonna of Loreto; a cure for his 
son, smitten with a wasting disease after his lung had 
been pierced by a lance-thrust. By asking how he, in 
his country, had heard of the Madonna, I soon heard 
the whole story of the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth, which angels had snatched away from the 
infidels and carried over the sea to a small village on 
the opposite side of the Adriatic, where it had re- 
mained for three years. Then the rested angels had 
taken up their burden again and transported it fur- 
ther to the laurel-grove near Recanati from which it 
now took its name. Inside the house was the black 
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wooden image of the Madonna. All this had hap- 
pened, tne Count told me with the utmost serious- 
ness, just ten years previously. 

My expression must have been completely blank, 
for I could neither permit myself to smile nor (since 
he obviously imagined that he was telling me things 
that I knew already, probably better than he) to utter 
exclamations of surprise and wonder. At the end of 
his narrative, I wished him complete success for his 
son, telling him something that I had learned from 
Suor Serena—very wise in medicine—that in cases 
of wasting due to the lungs, a cure could sometimes 
be obtained if the sick person lived for some months 
in pure mountain air, near to the snowline, and was 
very well fed on dairy produce. I saw his face light- 
en, as he replied that he had, in fact, a mountaintop 
castle among his possessions and would send the 
youth there if the Madonna gave him a sign. 

Then he went out and the landlord came to clear 
the tables. Looking at his shrewd, humorous face, I 
thought he might be able to give me some practical 
information about the way Loreto was organised. 
This was important for me, since I had to obtain a 
document that would tranquillise Aunt Chiara and 
induce her to accept my indefinite absence without 
becoming alarmed and setting my Polenta relatives 
to track me down. 

I started by asking him whether he had seen the 
angels flying overhead with their burden, and the 
irony in my voice was not lost on him. He responded 
with a portentous wink. He asked me cautiously 
whether I believed in miracles: ‘Some!’ I replied, 
“When they do not sound too improbable.’ After | 
that, it was easy to make him talk. Coming close to 
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me and lowering his voice, he told me a story of 
comings and goings between Ancona and Recanati, 
of carts laden with stone from the quarries of Monte 
Conero that had passed Osimo on moonlit nights; of 
stone-masons brought by the monks of Fonte Avel- 
lana from San Marino and guarded carefully from 
any contact with the local inhabitants. But some 
slipped away now and again to drink in the taverns, 
in one of which my host’s cousin was a serving- 
wench: ‘They were all sworn to secrecy, under pain 
of hell-fire, but my cousin.has a curiosity that would 
wheedle a story out of a dumb man, and within a 
couple of days she came over to visit me and told me 
all about it.” (And no doubt all her neighbours as 
well, I reflected.) ‘And what did she tell you?’ I 
asked aloud. Again a wink, a cautious look around. 
‘Mastiffs in the grove, to.keep out visitors,’ he said, 
in a still lower voice: ‘And inside, they were busy 
building a house: an odd sort of house, like a chapel, 
with no foundations—just the solid blocks of stone, 
laid one upon another. Then one evening the men 
went, and next morning the dogs were shut inside the 
monastery walls, and Fra Gerolamo came out, call- 
ing all the people to come and witness the miracle— 
the house that had appeared from nowhere, in the 
midst of the wood where the angels had set it down.’ 
‘Fra Gerolamo? Is he the head of the community?’ I 
asked. I gathered that he was merely. a ‘sly fox’ who 
exploited the sanctuary for his own benefit and sec- 
ondarily for that of the monastery. The Prior him- 
self, Fra Domenico, was a very different type—a 
saint, if ever there was one. An old man of peasant 
stock, simple and gentle, who had been elected not 
for his organising powers or his erudition (they said 
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he could barely read or write) but because everyone 
loved and revered him. I thanked the landlord for his 
information and went up to bed. | 

For a long while I lay sleepless, turning over in my 
mind the problem: to out-fox the fox, or to hoodwink 
the lamb? The former would be more exciting and 
better sportsmanship, but the risk was too great. It 
would leave me in the power of a man who might 
well blackmail or betray me, or both. Suor Costanza, 
in any case, must be made to disappear from the 
earth, and in such a way that no one would look for 
her, at any rate for a year or two to come; and by that 
time, where should I be? One or other of them must 
be persuaded to help me—but which? Still unde- 
cided, I fell asleep. 
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Next morning, my good horse soon brought me level 
with Count von Schevenden, and automatically he 
and I, with our respective attendants; led the pil- 
grimage for the few remaining miles to Recanati, 
where we halted to have a meal and ask the way to 
the laurel-grove where the sanctuary was situated. 
In the courtyard I was relieved to see a horse with the 
Malatesta colours on his saddlecloth. Yes, said the 
ostler, in answer to my inquiries, an old man asking 
for the Contessa Malatesta had reached the inn on the 
previous evening and was waiting for my arrival. 

Delighted at his punctuality, I sent for him. Now I 
could arrive, as was fitting, with a liveried attendant, 
and could make the generous donation that would be 
expected from me. The pilgrims were to be received 
that evening at vespers, and next morning a special 
Mass would be held for them. 

Aldo had already reconnoitred to find the chapel. 
The place, he said, was known in the neighbourhood 
as Banderuola, from the scarlet pennant that was 
flown from a tall tree, to help pilgrims identify the 
spot. He seemed relieved to see that Von Scheven- 
den was attended by two men-at-arms, having heard 
rumours that thieves lurked in the shadowy depths of 
the grove and it was not unusual for the more 
prosperous-looking pilgrims to be set upon and 
robbed. So, on his advice, I left Peppino at the inn to 
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guard my belongings and the bulk of the money 
brought from Ravenna. 

I passed the warning on to Von Schevenden, who 
advised his men to ride warily, ready to meet an 
attack; but their mere presence must have acted as a 
deterrent. Guided by the red flag and the thin notes of 
the chapel bell, we reached it easily and without 
incident. 

It was very simple, very small. For the majority of 
the crowd there. was not even standing-room. Von 
Schevenden and I were each given an oak chair and a 
prie-dieu, one on either side; behind us, on benches, 
were about a dozen city burghers and their wives, 
and in the rest of the available space stood as many of 
the countryfolk as could find room. The rest of them 
looked on through the open door. 

The service was held by Fra Gerolamo and was a 
short one. I spent my time studying him and trying to 
give him an impression of my fervent piety. Here my 
convent training stood me in good stead, I knew 
exactly when to stand up or kneel down, when to 
cross myself, to gaze heavenwards or to cast down 
my eyes. 

Contrasting my own performance with the sobs’ 
and ecstatic murmurs of the peasant-women behind 
me (and some of the men on the opposite side were 
weeping too), I wondered what it could be—this 
profound emotional reaction to something which, in 
fourteen years, I had not ceased to find uniformly 
meaningless and tedious. Even now, when I was 
planning to make my final break with the convent, I 
felt no doubts, no regret or remorse; only a vast 
impatience to be finished with it all, and some anxi-> 
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ety lest my carefully thought-out plan should mis- 
carry. 

Meanwhile, I was studying Fra Gerolamo. Yes, a 
fox if ever there was one! Thin red hair around his 
tonsure, a sharp, high-coloured face in which the 
small black eyes shifted continually to and fro, 
watching the whole congregation but concentrating 
upon Von Schevenden and me. 

When the collecting-plate came round I was glad 
that Aldo’s arrival had made it possible for me to 
drop in a gold coin, without having to calculate 
whether it would be needed for my expenses at the 
inn. 

At the end of the service I remained kneeling. I 
had previously instructed Aldo to go round to the 
vestry and say that I wished to speak privately to Fra 
Gerolamo. Very soon the friar came out, more foxy 
than ever now that he had exchanged his vestments 
for a plain brown robe. 

First, I asked to buy a copy of the black wooden 
Madonna. Those on sale in front of the church were 
roughly-made and badly gilded—obviously for the 
mass of the pilgrims—Had he not something better? 

Indeed he had, he declared, rubbing his hands, 
and he led me to the monastery buildings, some 
distance away. In the entrance parlour there were 
other, much more expensive statuettes. I selected 
one, asking to have it packed, so that my man could 
fetch it later; then I paid for a series of Suffrage 
Masses for my father’s soul. This was what everyone 
would expect me to do, yet it gave me my first 
twinge of conscience. To involve my father in my 
own scheming was, I felt, derogatory; his strong soul 
could surely fend for itself, wherever it might be 
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(remembering his love of the Aeneid, I hoped he was: 
in the company of the Heroes beside the waters of 
Lethe), and he would regard the interference of 
priests as an impertinence. ‘Concordia!’ I could al- 
most hear him say, ‘can’t you trust me to bear the 
brunt of my sins?’ So it was in a small, shamed voice 
that I asked if I might have a private audience with 
Fra Domenico, since I had heard talk of his saintli- 
ness. The Fox, I think, had hoped to take upon 
himself the role of my Father Confessor, but he 
could make no objection after my lavish contribution 
to the funds of his chapel. 


My carefully-woven tissue of lies fell apart when I 
found myself gazing into a pair of gentle, trustful 
blue eyes, pale with age, in a face that was infinitely 
serene. I dropped on my knees before Fra 
Domenico, said only: ‘Father, I am in great trouble!’ 
and, to my own astonishment, burst into unfeigned 
tears. 

He laid his hand on my-head and said without 
surprise: “You are anxious about your father’s soul, 
my child—and maybe about your own.’ I nodded, he 
was making things easy for me. No doubt Fra 
Gerolamo had told him about the money I had given 
for masses. To be strictly honest, I should have 
answered that I was not anxious about my father, nor 
so much for my soul as for my future life; but I said 
simply: ‘I need a long journey, to give myself time to 
think. Where do you advise me to go?’ He reflected 
awhile and then answered: ‘To pray for your father 
Giovanni, I would say—St. John of Patmos. But if 
you wish to be away a long time, I would advise St.’ 
James of Compostella. The overland route to Greece | 
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would expose you to risks of capture by bandits or 
Turks, and the short sea route is infested by Saracen. 
raiders; but to go overland to Spain will take you 
several months, and you will meet with no more than 
the normal hazards of the road.’ 

He had taken it for granted that I was going on a 
pilgrimage; there had been no need to lie to him and I 
was glad of this. ‘Father,’ I said, ‘will you give me in 
writing your permission to go? Otherwise perhaps 
my relatives might be reluctant to allow it.’ 

He hesitated: ‘Perhaps tomorrow ... Fra 
Gerolamo will prepare the document.’ That was just 
what I did not want, so I intervened hastily: ‘You 
have writing-materials on that desk. I will write it 
myself at your dictation.’ And I did, in fact, take it 
down exactly, with just one addition. He spoke, of 
course of the ‘Contessa Malatesta’, and after the 
name I wrote in brackets ‘in religion, Suor Costan- 
za’. So neither my aunt nor anyone to whom she 
might show the parchment would realise that I had 
already shed my nun’s garments and resumed my 
real personality. 

I warmed some red wax at a candle and Fra 
Domenico, with his thin, trembling hands, pressed 
his seal upon it. Having now proof of my pilgrimage 
to Loreto and authorisation to make a much longer 
one, I thanked him, kissed his ring and withdrew. 

That evening I wrote a short note to my aunt, 
enclosing the document and advising her that I might 
be away for a year or more, and in the morning I 
called Aldo: ‘You will take this letter and the parcel 
with the statuette back to Rimini and instruct a 
trooper to hand them to the portress of the Convent of 
the Clarisses in Ravenna, saying they are for the 
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Mother Superior—just that, nothing more. He is not 
to ask to see her, nor mention my name— just hand 
them in and ride away.’ 

‘And then—I may go home to Verucchio?’ ‘You 
may go home to Verucchio, my dear old friend. And 
may you be happy there for the rest of your life!’ He 
very slightly shook his head: ‘I shall be happy, when 
my time comes to join Messer Giovanni—it will-not 
be long now.’ 

He bent and kissed my hand, then quickly went 
out, stored my parcel in his saddle-bag, mounted and 
rode away, without a backward glance. As I watched 
till a turn in the road hid him from sight, there was an 
ache at my heart: the slight, bent figure becoming 
steadily smaller was not just a tired old man riding 
home to die; it was sixty years of faithful service to 
my family that I was losing in Aldo. 
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The wine of freedom went to my head. From the 
moment that I, as the Contessa Malatesta, rode se- 
dately out of Recanati in the direction of Ancona, 
and then, escorted by Peppino through the woods to 
a prearranged rendezvous, rejoined the troupe at 
Ugolina on the southward road to Macerata, I delib- 
erately closed my mind to the past. It did not even 
concern me to think what my aunt’s reactions would 
be when she received my letter. With it I had 
severed—for ever, I hoped—my connection with the 
convent. Fourteen years of my life had been wasted, 
and now I meant to make up for them. 

That autumn remains in my mind as a succession 
of golden days and starry nights. From Macerata we 
went to Fermo. Thenee we reached the coast and 
travelled down it to San Benedetto del Tronto; then 
again inland, along the banks of the river Tronto, to 
Ascoli Picono. It was still warm, so that I swam 
several times, first in the sea and then in-the river. 
Esmeralda considered this a form of madness, but I 
only laughed at her: the sun on my bare arms, neck 
and ankles had made me (as my father said) 
‘piebald’, but, stripped for swimming, I soon evened 
out the colour and remained with a sense of tingling 
well-being. 

The grapes were being gathered. In one village 
after another we joined in the revels and our enter- 
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tainments were well rewarded. There was no need 
for me to draw upon my store of gold pieces, so that I 
had plenty in hand, in case of emergency. 

From Ascoli we travelled inland, through a 
number of villages, northwards towards Romagna. 
At Sarnano we had our greatest triumph. By this time 
Ugo and I were fully-fledged members of the troupe. 
Masiello and Esmeralda remembered the Tristram 
dialogue well enough to repeat it to us, and we—not 
having the cast-iron memory of the illiterates— 
copied it down to learn by heart. Our ‘Vieni, donna 
mia’ song, now ending in a gay dance, was a great 
success, as was a duet in which a young man kept 
begging a girl for her love, which she—until the last 
verse, of course—as persistently refused him, say- 
ing that she would rather ‘cut her hair’ (that is to say, 
become.a nun) than marry him. Since my own hair 
was still short, Esmeralda had made me two hempen 
plaits, dyeing them with walnut-juice to the exact 
matching of light brown. ‘What happened to the long 
flaxen hair you had as a child?’ she once asked me. I 
told her it had been shaved in one serious illness and 
close-cropped in another, and each time had dark- 
ened and grown more curly, but had never again 
become long. 

At Sarnano, Ugo and I sang this duet. I followed it 
with one of the translated French songs; then we 
played the Tristram story, with Esmeralda and 
Masiello parodying it, to the joy of the crowd. We 
were warmly applauded, and at the end of the per- 
formance were asked to lead off the grape-treading. 

I kilted my skirts to the knee and Ugo took off his 
long stockings. They brought us hot water and soap 
to wash our feet (mine, I saw with satisfaction, wére 
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much browner than his). Then they lifted me onto the 
stone rim of a large tank, while Ugo showed his 
agility by vaulting onto it. We danced together over 
the piled grapes, and as the juice spurted under our 
feet and began to stream through two outlets into 
vessels placed ready to receive it, a dizzying per- 
fume rose from it. Ugo began to laugh, but my head 
was spinning. I felt myself leaning more and more 
heavily upon him as we stamped, circling with 
linked arms. How long I should have held out I do 
not know, but after a few minutes the onlookers, 
laughing and cheering, lifted me down, and the 
village boys took on the treading. That night we fed 
and slept, free of charge, in the inn, and next day we 
repeated our entertainment, this time giving more 
room for the antics of Masiello, Esmeralda and the 
children. Then, in an atmosphere of great cordiality, 
we went on our way. 

By the first days of November we were back in 
Romagna, since the dark evenings had disposed the 
castle-dwellers to receive us. Avoiding any place 
where Ugo’s likeness to his father was likely to cause 
comment, we travelled round till the end of the 
month; but when the first frosts came Esmeralda 
decided to spend the rest of the winter with her 
daughter in Urbino: “You two are still too soft to 
stand it on the roads,’ she asserted. 

I protested: not since the days when I had ridden 
and swum with my father had I felt so active and so 
fit. But one frosty night I woke in my tent, so cold 
that I could not warm my feet by chafing them with 
both hands. Esmeralda heard me tossing. ‘Come up 
here! she said, and pulled me into the wagon. Then 
she took me into her arms, as if I were a child, so that 
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the warmth from her sturdy body penetrated my 
chilled limbs. Next morning she said: “That has 
shown you—it’s time we took shelter.” And next 
night we slept at Urbino. 


Frankly, I didn’t like Linda. She was as pretty as her 
mother had once been, but without her courage and 
initiative—and she was a snob. The prospect of 
harbouring her family for a couple of months evi- 
dently embarrassed her, but her face cleared when 
she saw Ugo and me. She did not, of course, know 
who we were (I had given strict injunctions that there 
was to be no whisper of “Malatesta’), but she recog- 
nised us as persons of quality. I could see the thought 
pass through her calculating little mind that if, 
through us, the troupe was well received by Count 
Federico (who had succeeded my grandfather’s for- 
midable opponent Guido), her husband stood to gain 
by it. 

In their large house there was plenty of room for 
us. The attic was given up to Esmeralda and her 
family, but bedrooms on the main floor were found 
for us two. Before long, pretty Linda began to make 
eyes at Ugo. Curiously enough I was not jealous: 
‘between us two there had developed a fraternal rela- 
tionship, almost as though I were his elder sister. I 
was, in fact; three years older than he: at the time of 
our family tragedy he had been ten and I just thirteen. 

Little by little, I learned about his childhood—a 
strange existence, even lonelier than mine. Paolo 
had conducted his love-affair with extreme discre- 
tion, sending his mistress home before her preg- 
nancy showed itself, on the ground that she was. 
needed to nurse her father. This was no mere pretext, 
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for he was really ill. He died soon after Ugo’s birth, 
so pretty Monna Teresa was able to resume her post 
as waiting-woman at Ghiaggiolo, while her wid- 
owed mother and the baby were sent to nearby 
Cusercoli. 

In this valley-castle that guarded one of the roads 
to Tuscany, Ugo was brought up, supposedly a poor 
relation of the seneschal, Ser Arrigo. He knew his 
mother only as the “pretty lady’ who, accompanying 
Madonna Orabile on her not infrequent visits to 
Cusercoli, used to slip away to see him. “Always a 
trifle breathless, as if she had run down long cor- 
ridors,’ said Ugo. ‘And she used to hug me in a way 
that puzzled and almost frightened me.’ Sometimes 
Paolo came too; then they would go into an inner 
room and stay there, whispering and laughing to- 
gether. The child had a vague impression that his 
grandmother disapproved of these encounters, 
though she made no comment. He himself had no 
idea that this elegant lord was his father. 

I asked him when he had found it out. Not until he 
was eight years old, he said, and then by chance. He 
overheard a trooper referring to him as ‘Messer 
Paolo’s bastard’ and asked his grandmother what it 
meant. She evaded the question, but his curiosity 
was roused. Next time he saw his father he asked 
innocently: ‘Why am I your bastard, Messer Paolo?’ 
Ugo smiled reminiscently as he recalled the scene. 
‘They were all three there at the time. Grandmother 
slapped me and began some confused apology. 
Mother blushed crimson and Father raised his eye- 
brows, but he was quite equal to the situation. He 
replied lightly: “Because, owing to previous com- 
mitments, not of my own making, I cannot ask this 
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charming lady—’ and he kissed mother’s hand‘—to 
be my wife.’ Mother smiled and sighed, protesting: 

‘Paolo, the child has understood not a word.’ ‘And, 
putting her arm round me, she began to explain.’ 

_ The upshot of the matter was that Paolo said he 
would order Ser Arrigo to punish any man spreading 
the rumour. (‘Though how can they help it, with the 
child growing more like you every day?’ Teresa had 
interpolated.) Ugo began to receive the education of 
a gentleman’s son. He was given a pony and taught 
to ride; he learned to shoot with the longbow and the 
crossbow; the chaplain gave him lessons, first in 
reading and writing, then in Latin and theology. 
There was some talk of making him a priest. 
‘Brother Gianni has no son, and Malatestino only 
one,’ Paolo had once said in his hearing, ‘Why 
should not the boy succeed to Ramberto’s living at 
Santa Paola?’ But it would have meant confessing 
the relationship to old Malatesta, and Paolo was 
averse to this. 

Nor did Monna Teresa appeal to the old man when 
Paolo’s death left her penniless. She preferred to tell 
everything to my aunt, bringing the boy with her. 
Evidently she thought that his likeness to his father 
‘would touch Orabile’s heart, but it only lent fuel to 
her anger. 

Gentle, pious, deeply enamoured of the husband 
to whom she had been married at fifteen, Orabile had 
never even dreamed that he was capable of unfaith- 
fulness. The news that he had been killed when taken 
in flagrant adultery with his sister-in-law had come 
as an overwhelming shock, to which she had reacted 
by putting the whole blame upon Francesca. Now’ 
she found out that for years past he had been deceiv- 
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ing her with her favourite lady-in-waiting, and that 
he had been keeping their child in one of the castles 
that Orabile herself had brought him as her dowry. 

This, she felt, was unforgivable. Charitable by 
nature, she agreed to allow Monna Teresa a quarterly 
sum for Ugo’s upkeep, but on condition that she saw 
neither of them again. So Teresa went back to her 
brother in Imola, and Ugo, for the first time, was 
made to feel the full ignominy of his position. 

In the second winter after Paolo’s death Teresa, 
disheartened with life, wilted, caught cold and soon 
died. This final blow was too much for the old 
grandmother, who followed her to the grave. So at 
twelve years old Ugo found himself alone with the 
uncle whose only interest in him was to keep safe 
hold of his allowance. 

Very soon the boy determined to escape. Using 
considerable initiative, he chose the evening after 
the bag containing this sum had been received, 
abstracted it, and slipped out of the house unnoticed 
just before his uncle locked up for the night. As soon 
as the town gates were opened next morning, with 
the heavy bag wrapped into a bundle with his clothes 
and slung from a pole on his shoulder, he mingled 
with the labourers going out to work in the fields 
and, alternately walking and getting lifts in farm- 
carts, reached Bologna that evening. 

. There fate brought him into contact with the man 
who shaped his destiny—a Provencal troubadour 
named Alain de Baudricourt. When he spoke of this 
man his face used to light up. Evidently he felt for 
him the same love and veneration that I had done for 
Suor Serena. | 

Resolved to make his money last as long as possi- 
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ble, Ugo had ventured to ask an innkeeper if he 
might sing a couple of songs in exchange for his 
supper. Probably it was his inherited charm that 
gained him the permission. At any rate, the songs 
were well received by the other guests, and he sat 
down to eat with an appetite sharpened by his long 
walk. “Then I saw him sitting in a corner and looking 
reflectively at me,’ continued Ugo. ‘An old man, I 
thought him. Afterwards I found that he was barely 
fifty, but his face was lined and his silver-grey hair 
shone in the candlelight. When I had finished eating 
he beckoned me over to him and said: ‘Child, you 
have a beautiful face and a voice to match it. With 
training you could become a real singer. What are 
you doing here, all alone?’ He spoke good Italian, 
but I could hear that he was a foreigner. I trusted him 
and told him my story.’ | 

De Baudricourt offered to take him and train him. 
He was on his way northwards to Brescia and Ber- 
gamo; after which he intended to travel southwest, 
by way of Genoa and the coast, as far as the mouth of 
the Rhone. * ‘They will search for you, if at all— 
and, as you have taken money, even though it is your 
own, they probably will—on the Emilia, between 
Faenza and Forli, thinking that you will make for 
Cusercoli. So you will be safe with me,” he told 
me,’ Ugo reminisced. “That was the first real friend- 
ship I had ever known.’ 

In fact, De Baudricourt cared for him as his own 
father had never done. A few months after their 
meeting Ugo’s voice broke and he was in despair, 
thinking that now he would be a burden on his, 
protector. But the troubadour reassured him: ‘For a, ` 
year you must not sing,’ he said, ‘but I will teach you 
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to accompany me on the flute and the zither, and you ` 
shall collect the money. That angelic face of yours 
will be as useful to me as your treble voice has been. 
And soon you will find your new singing voice. I 
think it will be a light tenor—nothing extraordinary, 
but pleasant enough to earn you a living.’ And he had 
proved right. 

Ugo had stayed with him for twelve years, seeing 
many places that he described to me in glowing 
colours: Avignon, Aix, Les Baux—a mountain eyrie 
with a dazzling Cour d’ Amour, where his adoles- 
cent good looks had earned him high favour— 
Nimes, Arles, Carcassonne. He had learned to speak 
Provengal as well as he did Italian, to compose and 
sing songs in that language. But when De Baud- 
ricourt died, homesickness had overcome him and 
he had set out, alone and sorrowing, for his native 
country. So in a sense both Ugo and I had been 
re-born into a world from which the same tragedy 
had exiled us. 


Under my influence Ugo was developing into a 
much friendlier young man. Finding that I, a 
Malatesta by full right, was happy in the gipsies’ 
society, he gradually lost his distrust of them. Es- 
meralda’s good humour and zest for living com- 
municated itself to both of us and soon swept away 
Ugo’s melancholy pose. 

The process of enlivenment was continued by 
Linda. Before long I began to be anxious about this. I _ 
was sleeping in the bedroom next to hers, and when 
one day at siesta-time I heard Ugo’s voice through 
the wall, I thought it was time to talk seriously to 
him. In the first place, I pointed out, this was a poor 
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way of returning Messer Bernardo’s hospitality; 
secondly, he was exposing both himself and the girl 
to a severe risk. There was no danger, he retorted; 
the old man had gone to Pesaro on business. ‘That 
was what your father thought, fifteen years ago,’ I 
reminded him. | | 

That shook him. Turning pale, then red, he mut- 
tered something about the circumstances being dif- 
ferent. So they were, of course—the peaceable 
wool-merchant was no Gianciotto, to avenge his 
honour with a sword; but he might repudiate his 
wife, and would certainly turn all of us out of the 
house. | 

What Ugo told Linda I do not know, but I never 
heard his voice in her room again. Towards the end 
of December she began to feel unwell, and at our 
New Year’s dinner a beaming Messer Bernarde an- 
nounced that he was expecting to become a father. 
Ugo and I exchanged glances; then his long 
eyelashes dropped and his demure expression was 
that of a cat that, undetected, has just swallowed a 
saucerful of cream. 
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At Count Federico’s mansion we were welcomed as 
few players can have been, for by this time we had a 
wide and varied repertory. Besides, Ugo and I were 
skilled readers who could beguile the long winter 
evenings with romances of chivalry. We used to 
dramatise the stories, Ugo reading the battle-scenes 
while I filled in the descriptive passages; the amo- 
‘rous dialogues we read alternately. I passed through 
a bad moment when it came to Sir Lancelot and I 
heard Ugo, with the very voice and look of Uncle 
Paolo, reading: 


And Sir Galahault said to the Queen: ‘Have pity, 
my lady, for the good knight Sir Lancelot. Do you 
not see how from day to day he droopeth and 
perisheth, how wan is his cheek and how haggard 
his eye? And you my lady, with one kind word, 
one smile—’ (but this time there was no tremor in 
the voice that continued persuasively) ‘—-could 
make him richer than if you had given him the 
whole world.’ 


For a moment I became again a child at 
Gradara—a child turned out of the room upon an 
errand invented on the spur of the moment, 
who could now visualise the scene that had taken 
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place in her absence. For it was I who answered, as 
Queen Guinevere: | 


Certainly, I can promise him that. But that he 
should be mine and I entirely his, and that all 
things wrong in the world should be set right— 
these are things beyond my power to decide. 


And Ugo, still in the character of Galahault: 


Best thanks to you, my lady. Now kiss him, in 
front of me, for an earnest of true love. 


And I, Guinevere: 


I will not hold out against that plea, for it is 
something that I desire even more than he does. 


Ugo then passed from direct speech to narrative: 


So they withdrew together apart from the rest. 
And when the queen saw that the knight was still 
too bashful to approach her, she took him by the 
chin and gave him a long kiss on his lips. 


And upon that, their lips meeting uncertainly, 
then fiercely: a long embrace, whispered assignation 
for that night. This had been the beginning of our 
tragedy. | 

Once every week we gave a performance with the 
full troupe, changing our repertory each time, except 
when we were asked to repeat some favourite item. 
We had acquired a juggler, an Arlesian called Ra-. 
here who, coming to Urbino in search of work, had 
been turned away, since the Count had already cho- 
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sen us for the whole winter. Ugo had found him, 
disconsolate, drinking in a tavern to solace his dis- 
appointment, and—remembering his own debt to the 
Provencal De Baudricourt—had induced Masiello to 
incorporate him in our troupe. Besides his sleight- 
of-hand, Rahere had other accomplishments; he 
could sing and recite both in the Langue d’Oc’ and 
the ‘Lange d’Oil’, and could quote long passages of 
the Aeneid from memory, so he would be useful 
whenever we performed before an educated audi- 
ence. 

After the evening readings, Ugo and I were some- 
times invited to the castle balls, where we were much 
in request.as dancing-partners. On these occasions I 
used to wear my mother’s exquisite green-and-gold 
brocade, and several ladies asked me, enviously, 
where I had obtained the material. I said (since 
obviously a strolling player could not have afforded 
anything similar) that the dress had been given me by 
one of our patrons: “As you can see, the style is 
several years out of date.’ The material, she had told 
me, was Venetian and would be hard to find in the 
Marches. But, I added, there was a merchant in 
Urbino who, even if he did not himself stock it, 
might obtain something similar. And so I contrived 
to repay Messer Bernardo’s hospitality by introduc- 
ing him to Count Federico’s entourage. Linda, of 
course, came with him, and her pretty face opened 
the purse-strings of the ladies’ husbands. Before we 
left, the couple were doing a steady trade, and I 
could only hope that the coming baby would keep 
Linda out of mischief, so that no scandal would ruin 
her husband’s prosperity. 
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At the end of January we moved on. It was still cold, 
so for a month or more we slept under cover. I 
insisted that, as I still had plenty of money, this was 
something I could afford for myself and the gipsies. 
Ugo, whose attractiveness had earned him rich pres- 
ents at Urbino, paid for himself, his servant and 
Rahere. Esmeralda seemed reluctant, almost 
ashamed, to accept the arrangement, as though it in 
some way diminished her self-respect; but she had to 
own that it was pleasant to wake on a chilly morning 
feeling dry and warm. 

As the spring advanced each day brought its own 
sensuous delight. There was the almond-blossom 
falling like snowflakes upon the emerald blades of 
young corn; the dawn-choir of birds that I had heard 
many times rising from below at Gradara, but that 
now was above and all round us; the elemental 
farmyard-smells—midden and hen-house, barn, 
byre, pig-sty and stable, each one pungent and quite 
different from the rest, but all blended with the scent 
of fresh leaves and fruit-blossom. Then the delicious 
coolness of dew-drenched grass under my bare feet 
as I left my tent in the early morning to wash myself 
in cold, running water; the taste of milk warm from 
the cow, of eggs taken straight from the nest, of the 
rabbits, hares and river-fish poached by Masiello 
that formed our simple diet. Until the cherries 
ripened we had no fruit, but Esmeralda knew every 
edible herb and leaf that grew wild or could be 
filched from cottage gardens, so we never lacked for 
delicious salads. 

The only cloud upon my happiness was a growing 
tension in my relation with Ugo. Its first symptom ' 
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was my irritation when pretty girls ogled him in the 
villages; then I became annoyed with Ugo himself 
for responding so readily to their advances. Were we 
to have another ‘Linda’ episode, with no gullible 
husband to accept the consequences? 

This latent resentment broke out in a quarrel one 
day, after I had myself witnessed one such scene. 
Rambling in the woods behind our camp I had come 
upon Ugo, naked, lying prone on a drift of dry 
leaves, and beneath him glimpses of freckled limbs 
and flaming red hair that, I knew, could only belong 
to the barmaid I had seen the previous evening. | 
Brought up on romances, I had never before been 
faced by the realities of lovemaking and I was vio- 
lently shocked. Absorbed in themselves, they had 
not seen me, and I had retraced my steps to the camp, 
where Rahere found me sitting idly. ‘Vous étes triste 
aujourd hui, Mademoiselle Eveline,’ he remarked. 
(This was his name for me, since he thought it much 
prettier than “Ugolina’.) Yes, I was, and I could not 
tell him the reason. ‘Do you never feel sad without 
cause?’ I parried, and he agreed that he did. 

Then, quite simply and naturally, he began to tell 
me his life-story. Like ourselves, he was gently 
born—an outcast from his proper rank. Orphaned as 
a child, he had been taken to Paris by an uncle who, 
in order to lay hands on his inheritance, had deter- 
mined to make a priest of him. Rahere, despite his 
protests, had been placed in a seminary, from which | 
he had escaped at the age of fifteen and taken to the 
roads. His adolescence had been one hard struggle to 
survive. He told me about a girl he had loved, who 
had died, like so many players, of a chill on the 
lungs, and, after so many years his voice still quiv- 
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ered with emotion. He was sitting on the grass at 
my feet, and I put my hand consolinglyom his 
hair. 

At that moment Ugo, alone, came out of the 
woods. ‘What’s going on here?’ he demanded trucu- 
lently. ‘Going on? Whatever do you mean?’ I re- 
torted. Rahere, well-mannered as ever, scrambled to 
his feet and explained in Provençal (his Italian was 
too scanty for use in a crisis): ‘Mademoiselle Eveline 
and I were both feeling sad and were mutually con- 
soling each other.’ 

Ugo put on his Malatesta look and answered in 
Italian: ‘I do. not choose that you should be familiar 
with my cousin. Her proper title is ‘“Contessa’’ and 
her name—or the name she chooses to be known 
by—is not Eveline but Ugolina.’ 

‘Stop behaving like a spoilt, ill-bred child, Ugo!’ I 
exclaimed, exasperated. “Among us of the troupe 
there is no question of titles. Rahere can call me what 
he likes, and “‘Eveline’’ is a pretty name. I like it, 
too. As for being familiar, why not? He is just as 
much a friend of mine as you are.’ 

‘Is that all my friendship means to you? You throw 
me over for the first damned foreigner. . .” Both 
men’s hands went to their daggers, and I realised the 
danger. If it came to a fight, one or other of them 
would have to leave the troupe. “Be quiet!’ I ordered. 
‘Go away, Ugo, and don’t come back until you can 
behave yourself.’ Chalk-white, he spun on his heel 
and plunged back into the wood, leaving me to 
apologise for him to Rahere. ‘I can think of no 
explanation for his behaviour,’ I ended. ‘J can,’ 
replied Rahere, and after a pause added reflectively: ` 
‘Monsieur Ugo est jaloux.’ 
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Our performance that evening took place as usual. 
Before it, Ugo make a perfunctory apology, which 
Rahere accepted with a smile and a shrug. The two 
men continued to share our wagon (Masiello had 
now moved back to Esmeralda’s since I continued to 
prefer my tent). Outwardly, they appeared to be on 
friendly terms. The only permanent result of their 
quarrel was that Rahere pointedly avoided being 
alone with me, and that was a pity. We had enjoyed 
each other’s society. However, I realised that it was 
a wise move—the unity of our troupe must not be 
broken. 

Somehow, the easy comradeship between Ugo 
and myself had vanished. During the performance 
we still laughed and flirted, sang amorous duets 
and danced together—mechanically, ike two dolls 
pulled by the strings of a puppet-master. But in the 
daytime we had little to say to each other; when we 
did talk we frequently quarrelled. 

I had become increasingly conscious of.Ugo’s 
presence or absence. At his approach I would feel a 
warm tingling sensation and my breath would come 
faster. It always seemed to me that he was on the 
point of saying something vital, something that 
would change our lives; and when he did say ‘It’s 
warm today, isn’t it?’ I used to feel absurdly disap- 
pointed, but my own contributions to the conversa- 
tion were equally banal. 

Sometimes I wondered uneasily—was I falling in 
love with Ugo? Always I dismissed the thought as 
ridiculous, almost humiliating. How could a woman 
possibly fall in love with someone younger than 
herself? If ever, as a child, I had imagined my future 
husband, it was as a man like my father; wise, ex- 
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perienced, a brave soldier and a rich landowner 
—and Ugo was none of these things. So why should 
my pulses stir when he came near me? Why should I 
waste time, when I should have been copying out 
songs or learning dialogue for our performances, in 
making sketches of his clearcut profile? Why should 
I long to touch his smooth olive cheeks, to stroke his 
shining dark hair? 

I began to think more kindly of my mother. 
Hitherto I had resented her love for a man so much 
inferior to my father in intelligence and strength of 
character. Now I was beginning to realise something 
of the tumult that must have stirred her senses when 
she felt the attraction of Paolo’s beauty—and, to do 
her justice, she had resisted it for fourteen years. For 
the first time I was uncertain of myself, feeling my 
brain and my heart at variance. 
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The fruit-blossom fell; the blades of corn lost their 
emerald brilliance as they pushed up long, stiff ears 
that turned yellow and were reaped; the days grew 
longer and warmer, until at last we came to mid- 
summer. 

Midsummer day found us at Cervia. Ugo had gone 
there with some reluctance because two years previ- 
ously his half-brother Uberto had been podesta of the 
town; but I assured him that their likeness was not 
sufficiently strong to be remarked. In fact, the two 
days we spent there were quite uneventful. The 
people were in festive mood and we earned good 
money. 

This was the day against which we in the convent 
had been warned in long homilies—the day when, at 
nightfall, witches had power and the ancient gods 
walked in the woods and lonely places. 

In all the villages there were to be bonfires and 
dances, with revels far into the night. I had expected 
that we would join in, but Esmeralda had other ideas. 
She said to me: ‘Concordia—’ (it was very seldom 
she called me that) ‘—do you remember how, as a 
child, you said you would like to eat clay-baked 
rabbit with us in the Ravenna woods? Well, that’s 
just what we are going to do. You shall see how the 
gipsies celebrate midsummer night.’ 

‘How do we get the rabbits?’ I asked practically. 
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‘Masiello has seen to that. Last night he set his snares 
in the sand-dunes by the saltpans, and at dawn he 
collected three. This afternoon the children have 
been out picking greenstuff for a salad. So pack up 
your things and have Peppino harness the wagon- 
horse. We will slip away while the folk are preparing 
their fires.’ And twilight found us jolting along a 
half-smothered track among the trees. 

The Ravenna pinewoods stretched almost to the 
gates of Cervia. Overhead, the umbrella-pines 
spread like black mushrooms against the darkening 
sky, and now the track was clear of undergrowth. A 
dull orange moon showed unusually broad upon the 
misty horizon. By its light we travelled steadily for 
over an hour and then emerged into a clearing. Other 
wagons had arrived before us and many figures were 
moving about. | 

A tall, grey-haired man with an air of authority 
came up and spoke to Esmeralda in a strange lan- 
guage, indicating Ugo and me, and she replied in the 
same tongue, a trifle hesitatingly, as though calling 
up words learned in her childhood and seldom used 
since then. The man bowed courteously and spoke to, 
us in Italian, but with a strong regional accent (it 
seemed to me Sicilian): “You are welcome. But 
remember, this is a Romany feast and you are our 
guests. Do not speak of it outside, or try to find this 
glade unaccompanied by one of the tribe.’ We gave 
the required promise. 

Then the children collected twigs and branches 
and lit a small fire, bringing burning twigs from one 
already kindled. Masiello, taking Ugo and Rahere 
with him, joined the gipsy men who were piling logs . 
and brushwood in the centre of the clearing. Mean- 
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while, Peppino had arranged our wagons for the 
night, tethered and fed the horses and the mule, and 
pitched my tent. 

I, being unoccupied, wlechied Esmeralda take out 
three balls of clay wrapped in soaked cloths, knead 
the first one and roll it out as if it were pastry. ‘I took 
them last night, on the banks of the Savio,’ she 
explained. “The sandy soil here is useless. for bak- 
ing.’ Then she invited me to go away, in case the 
process of preparation spoiled my appetite. But I 
stayed, fascinated by the dexterity with which she 
cut off the heads and paws of the already disem- 
bowelled rabbits, rolling each one in clay, just as it 
was: ‘The skin and fur will come off all together, 
when I crack them open,’ she said. 

By the time she had finished there was already a 
pile of glowing white wood-ash under the sticks. 
Into it she thrust the three packages; then she took a 
few drops of our precious store of water to wash her 
bloodstained hands and disappeared under the hood 
of the wagon. 

When Esmeralda emerged I hardly recognised 
her. In a brilliant silk dress, with gold earrings and a 
chain like a badge of office across her wide chest, 
she looked like some barbaric queen. Feeling sud- 
denly ashamed of my peasant costume I changed into 
my mother’s red silk dress and put on my pearl 
necklace in honour of what was evidently to be a 
great occasion. 


I had never tasted rabbits so succulent as those on 
which we feasted an hour later, accompanying them 
with salad and flasks of the local wine. All around us 
were little groups of people eating by the light of 
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fires that had burned to mere circles of glowing 
wood-ash. Many were singing in their own. lan- 
guage, and when we had finished Rahere regaled us 
with some of his troubadour songs. 

Ugo sat silent, staring into the fire. I had often 
noticed his habit of detaching himself from group- 
festivities; the more noise and gaiety there was 
around him, the quieter he became. I myself had 
something of the same quality, but it was more 
active—instead of simply withdrawing into my shell 
I watched and analysed, enjoying the general merri- 
ment but never being carried away by it. 

After a while Masiello rose, took a dry bough and 
thrust it into the ashes, twisting it until it caught 
alight. Other men were doing the same. 

Then the grey-haired gipsy chief (the Duca, Es- 
meralda called him) climbed onto his wagon and 
made an impassioned speech, lifting his hands to- 
wards the moon. Esmeralda whispered to me that he 
was involking the Fire-Spirit to cleanse the hearts 
and minds of the tribe, to afford them food and 
warmth during the coming year. When he ceased, 
the men by the campfires seized their burning brands. 
and lit the great pile in the centre of the clearing. 
Simultaneously, fiddlers began to play a dance-tune. 

We joined hands to make a ring around the bon- 
fire. Then we began to weave in and out, forming a 
complicated pattern. Sometimes the women were in 
one circle and the men in another, sometimes they 
split into little groups of four, sometimes the men 
lined up to form an archway through which the 
women danced. It was all very gay and somewhat 
bewildering. Esmeralda steered me through the fig; - 
ures, while Masiello led Ugo and Rahere. 
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After a while I was breathless and giddy. The 
figure was one in which the women continually 
changed partners, and I suddenly became aware that 
I had passed from the hot rough hands of the gipsy 
men into Ugo’s, which were smooth and cool. Then 
the fire-glow lessened and my cheeks were fanned 
by a fresh night breeze. In front of us opened a long 
dark glade floored with silver. I said: “We have left 
the circle.” “Yes—I am tired of all this noise and 
hustle. All I want 1s to be alone with the night and the 
moonlight—and you.’ 

A curious shiver passed through me, but I made no 
reply. In silence we walked deeper into the wood 
until the music and the laughter were muted, then we 
sat down and began to talk. 

Ugo asked: “What has come between us, Concor- 
dia? Why have you been avoiding me?’ It was dif- 
ficult to explain. I said, a trifle stiffly, that he ap- 
peared to have plenty of feminine company—lI did 
not relish being classed with Linda and every village 
girl who took his fancy. ‘As if you could be!’ he 
burst out. ‘Don’t you see, my dear, I am lonely—so 
lonely. I need someone who can understand me.’ 

I wonder how many girls have fallen for this plea? 
How often had Ugo used it before, and did he use it 
again? But no such cynical reflections occurred to 
me at the time. I thought of his solitary childhood, of 
all that our family tragedy had cost both him and me, 
and a surge of love and pity overcame me. My arms 
went round him and I whispered: ‘If I can give you 
comfort. . > “You can, my dearest, if only you 
will.’ 

Then I realised what he wanted. I began to shiver 
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with the mingled excitement and fear that I had felt 
when I walked out into the sea to drown myself. 

If ever as a young girl I had imagined the physical 
side of my wedding night, it had always been to see 
myself lying in the great bed at Gradara, while a 
strange man, seen for the first time when he had 
slipped the ring on my finger, came and stooped over 
me. Beyond that point my imagination had never 
reached. Now I was going to find out, to be taken. 
(like that village barmaid) on a couch of leaves in a 
wood. Yet I made no resistance. Remembering how 
instinctively, how fiercely I had fought to preserve 
my virginity from Pandolfo, I was surprised to find 
myself lying quiescent while Ugo’s expert fingers 
stripped off my undergarments. My father had once 
said he would only give me to a man of experience 
who knew how to handle an innocent girl. ‘Well,’ I 
thought, ‘Ugo may be younger than me, but it cer- 
tainly is not experience that he lacks.’ 

In fact, he hurt me much less than I had expected. I 
bit my lips and kept very still until the pain abated 
and I felt him grow limp and relaxed. He began to 
sob quietly like a tired child, then he slept awhile in 
the crook of my arm. I must have drowsed too, for I 
had a distinct sensation of being awakened by the 
chill of the dawn- wind and the first stirring of birds. 

I roused Ugo and he said: ‘We must get back 
before they wake and miss us.’ And slowly, with his 
arm round my waist, we retraced the path along 
which we had come. When we reached the wagons 
we could hear snoring—no one was yet awake. 

Ugo hesitated, and I made up his mind for him. , 
‘Come into my tent. From now on we will share it., 
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Let us be honest in front of the others. They are 
bound to find out, sooner or later, and they will 
respect us more if we tell them at once.’ So he came 
in and we slept together like two children, warming 
each other under the blanket. 


It was late when we woke. The sun was high and we 
heard the laughter and talk of the gipsy folk as they 
brewed the hot spiced wine that was their morning 
drink. 

The idea of dressing myself in front of Ugo embar- 
rassed me, but he solved the problem by pulling on 
his breeches and hose and going out to wash and 
finish dressing outside. Meanwhile, I washed in the 
pail of water that Esmeralda, as usual, had placed in 
a corner of my tent, and quickly slipped into my 
peasant clothes. 

. Ugo, of course, had been seen coming out of my 
tent, so when I appeared there was an awkward 
silence that broke up into friendly laughter when he 
took my hand, kissed me and said: ‘Congratulate us, 
my friends!’ 

Esmeralda embraced us both and said with true 
feminine satisfaction: ‘At last! Now we can look 
forward to a wedding.’ For a moment Ugo was taken 
aback, but he rallied quickly and said: ‘Of course. 
When shall it be, Concordia?’ 

There was a pause. Everyone looked at me and 
I—for the first time since I had left Loreto— 
remembered what I really was: a nun, not released 
from her vows. To ask for a dispensation would set 
the Polentani on my track, and I might end by being 
walled up alive. 

I thought quickly; then an inspiration came to me. 
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‘Why not here and now?’ I said, smiling at Ugo. He 
looked at me, bewildered: ‘But how can we? There is 
no church, no priest—’ ‘There is the Duca. Let us 
have a gipsy wedding. Can you arrange that for us, 
Esmeralda?’ ‘But you are not of the tribe—” ‘Oh, 
Esmeralda, go and ask! Say that we have been with 
you for months, that we are people of the road. After 
all, we shared your midsummer revels and chose 
each other while we were your guests. You will 
know what to say.’ 

During her absence Ugo took me aside and ob- 
jected: ‘But I want to marry you properly, in 
church.’ ‘A few words read over us by a priest or a 
tribal chief—what difference can they make? I am 
far more truly married now than if I had been put into 
the bed of a man twice my age whom I had never 
seen until the wedding ceremony. We have chosen 
each other of our own free will. Think, too, that if we 
marry by the gipsy custom we shall be free to part, 
supposing we find we have made.a mistake.’ ‘I am 
quite sure we have not,’ said Ugo with conviction. 

Esmeralda came back smiling; yes, the Duca had 
consented. But the ceremony required an exchange 
of rings—what were we to do about that: I said: ‘I 
have one for Ugo’ (showing my father’s signet) ‘and 
I am sure you can find one for him to give to me.’ 
Seeing her look of surprise, I drew her aside and took 
out Romualdo’s ring, which from habit I still wore 
on a chain round my neck. It was too small for me, 
but I knew that many of the gipsies were tinkers— 
could they not soften and stretch it? She took the 
measure of my finger and said that within an hour the’ 
work would be done. To avoid awkward explana-” 
tions, I suggested she should tell Ugo simply that she 
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had been able to procure a ring; and I added, if he 
offered her payment she must accept it. 

I wondered how Ugo would react to the signet- 
ring. Would the elephant crest and initial M of the 
Malatesti give him a thrill of pride, or would he be 
averse from wearing the personal property of a man 
who had killed his father? At any rate, he could not 
reject it during the ceremony; and if he did so 
afterwards—well, I would be glad enough to have it 
back. 

The wedding was planned for midday, so that it 
could be followed by a feast and, after a rest, we 
could be on our way before nightfall. Since most of 
the food had been eaten up, several men went out 
with their bows in quest of game. Meanwhile, Es- 
meralda was preparing me for the ceremony. I 
wanted to wear my mother’s brocade, but she was 
adamant: one of the rites was to jump over a fire, and 
that dress was too valuable a theatrical property to 
risk; in any case, the long skirts would hamper my 
movements. Since I was being married gipsy- 
fashion, I must look like a girl of the tribe. So I 
resigned myself to wearing my short full peasant ` 
skirt and white blouse, with the addition of Esmeral- 
da’s beautiful silk shawl, gold rings in my ears anda 
ruby necklace that she had borrowed for me. (The 
jewels, I could see, were real, so was the gold of 
their barbaric setting.) 

It was a simple but moving ceremony. Ugo and I 
stood side by side in front of the Duca, who made us 
a speech in his own language, translated, sentence 
by sentence, by Esmeralda. He said, more or less, 
that we were young and very much in love, but that 
our life-path together would be long (oh, the irony of 
that, now that I look back upon it!); so through all its 
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meanderings, its ups and downs, its sunshine and 
tempests, we must preserve the affection that bound 
us together. We must bring up our children to love 
freedom, owing allegiance only to the head of the 
family; we must teach them to ride, to live in the 
open air. . . (At that point he came to a stop and 
Esmeralda said that we should also have to teach 
them the lore of herbs, the nature of birds and beasts 

. ‘but you, not being of the tribe, could not be 
expected to know such things.’) Then he spoke di- 
rectly to us, in his strange Italian: ‘Do you promise to 
do all this?’ We both accepted and he took our hands, 
bringing them together while we made the exchange 
of rings. As I felt Romualdo’s upon my finger a 
curious shudder went through me: it had brought 
death to his first wife, perhaps also to himself—what 
would it bring me? But it was only a fleeting thought. 

For now it was time to show the gipsies our mettle. 
A small fire was blazing merrily and we had to jump 
across it. Esmeralda had told me: ‘Just be quick. 
Don’t be afraid—it will do you no harm.” But I 
sensed that Ugo was afraid. I smiled at him, said 
‘now!’ and caught his hand; then we ran and leaped 
together. It seemed to me that I was slightly pulling 
him, rather than the other way about. Anyway, we 
were over, and Esmeralda was right—it had done us 
no harm. 

But even as the gipsies clapped and laughed, there 
came a cry of alarm—a spark had kindled the trailing 
fringe of the scarf round Ugo’s waist and the light 
stuff had flared. Quick as lightning, the Duca 
slashed it with his dagger from behind and it 
dropped, flaming, at Ugo’s feet, leaving him un- 
scathed. I saw the look that the gipsies exchanged: 
this was not an omen that presaged well. 
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The rest of that summer remains in my mind as one 
of the few really happy times in my life. Ugo as a 
husband was more sentimental than passionate, and 
this suited me well enough. I did wish, however, that 
we were living, as befitted our rank, in a castle or a 
spacious town house, where my husband would have 
a separate bedroom and would visit me when he felt 
inclined, giving me due notice through one of my 
waiting-women. 

During the daytime, however, no one could have 
been happier than I. Ugo and I resumed the fraternal 
confidence that had united us at the beginning. In the 
mornings we rehearsed, sometimes learning new 
roles, sometimes trying out a new song or dance. 
After dinner we used to rest together in the open air 
until the fiercest heat of the day had subsided, then 
we would ramble or ride, or, if we had the chance, 
swim in a secluded pool or from the open shore. That 
was the greatest bond between us—our love of soli- 
tary places. 

And how I enjoyed our evening performances! 
Since there were no more mental tensions between 
us, we had acquired a smoothness and verve that 
never failed to win applause. Most of all, I loved to 
dance with Ugo. Under Masiello’s patient tuition we 
had developed into good professional dancers within 
our limited. range. Our greatest success was the 
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Tarantella, learned from a Neapolitan player whom 
we had met on the road. As I listened to the clatter of 
my heels I felt as if my body were a steel spring; and 
when Ugo caught me up and whirled me round, I 
seemed to be flying. 

On the hot night of Ferragosto something went 
wrong. My breath came faster and faster, my head 
began to spin and a green mist swam before my eyes. 
I was just able to whisper: ‘Ugo, I’m ill—get me 
off-stage, quickly!’ when the green mist turned 
black, there was a roaring in my ears, and I knew no 
more. 


I found myself lying on the grass behind our scenery 
screens. Esmeralda was bending over me, dabbing 
my forehead and wrists with cold water. From the 
stage came the sound of Rahere singing a troubadour 
song. “‘He’s filling i in time, till we can get on with the 
programme,’ explained Esmeralda. 

As a wave of nausea seized me, she promptly 
lifted my head and put a bowl under my chin. ‘I 
thought you’d be sick when you came round,’ she 
remarked, almost with satisfaction, ‘so I sent Ugo 
away.’ That was nice of her, I reflected—trust Es- 
‘meralda to do the sensible thing. 

‘I hardly ever faint,’ I said. “The Tarantella has 
never upset me before. What can be wrong. My 
heart aa 

Fsmeralda laughed—most unsympathetically, I 
thought—and asked an unexpected question: ‘When 
did you have your last period?’ I really couldn’t 
remember. After the shock I had had as a child, when 
they had hardly started, I had lost my periods al-' 
together for a couple of years, and they had always 
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been scanty and irregular, so that I had come to 
regard them as. an intermittent nuisance. ‘I don’t 
know,’ I replied, after a moment’s reflection, ‘some 
time in June, I think.’ ‘And this is mid-August. 
There’s no need to think up imaginary illnesses— 
you're going to have a baby, my girl.” 

I gasped, completely taken aback: ‘Oh but, I 
eouldn’t—’ ‘Couldn’t you? What were you and Ugo 
doing in the wood on midsummer night, then?’ Es- 
meralda gave a fruity chuckle: ‘You wouldn’t be- 
lieve how many of our tribe are born towards the 
end of March. . . Well, I must leave you now. My 
act with Masiello and the children is overdue, and 
Rahere can’t keep improvising indefinitely. Dress 
for your Tristram scene. I told Ugo to substitute 
that for Sir Lancelot, as it gives you less to do. You 
just sit quietly at the window while he postures about 
outside.” She hurried out as quickly as her bulk 
would let her, and a moment later I heard the tempes- 
tuous laughter that greeted her antics on stage. 

Since she evidently didn’t expect me to consider 
myself an invalid, I got up and prepared for my next 
turn with Ugo. 

That evening at the village inn, after we had di- 
vided the takings and sent the children back to the 
wagon to sleep, Esmeralda told Ugo the news, which 
he received with a conspicuous lack of enthusiasm. 
His finely-cut features took on that expression of 
concern which I had sometimes seen on Uncle 
Paolo’s face during those last days at Gradara. Ra- 
here took the situation in hand. ‘Well,’ he said, 
smiling, ‘let us congratulate Contessa Ugolina—’ 
(Since his quarrel with Ugo he had always punctili- 
ously given me my title, but with a twinkle in his eye 
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and a humorous inflexion in his voice) ‘—and drink 
to the future member of the troupe.’ He raised his 
beaker, amid laughter and applause from Esmeralda 
and Masiello. ‘And now, I’m sure the young people 
want a quiet talk together.’ He firmly took Es- 
meralda by the arm and propelled her outside, with 
Masiello following. So Ugo and I remained alone. 

It was he who broke the strained silence: ‘Well, 
that settles it. We’ll have to get married, as soon as 
possible.’ ‘But, Ugo we are married.’ ‘Not prop- 
erly,’ he muttered shamefacedly. At that my temper 
flared: ‘That’s not very courteous to the Duca, who 
made a special exception in our favour,’ I retorted, 
and continued rather viciously: ‘Do you imagine that 
all the couples married by him are living in sin?’ 

Ugo shrugged his shoulders‘: Our child will still 
be reckoned illegitimate.’ ‘What then—? What dif- 
ference, if we had been married by the Pope himself? 
Can you give your son Ghiaggiolo or Cusercoli? 
Can I give him Gradara? “You, at least, are the 
legitimate eldest daughter of Malatesta’s eldest son. 
If we were legally married and you went to your 
grandfather— I cut in incisively: ‘My father’s pos- 
sessions have already been divided, according to his 
will, among his brothers and his younger children. I 
might be able to claim some of my mother’s dowry 
lands, but that would make trouble with my Polen- 
tani relatives. Anyhow, there’s no point in this dis- 
cussion: I cannot and will not marry you, except as 
we are married now.’ 

I had made a mistake and Ugo seized on it. “Can- 
not? Tell me, Concordia—are you married already?’ 
I stared at him incredulously: ‘But, Ugo, youknowl | 
was a virgin when you took me in the wood.’ His 
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pale cheeks flushed as he said thoughtfully: ‘I had 
sometimes wondered whether your Da Polenta un- 
cles had married you, maybe, to some impotent old 
man who never touched you but yet remains your 
legitimate husband, and you had escaped from him. 
That would account for your being so mysterious 
about your life before you met me.’ 

He had come perilously near the truth, but I turned 
the matter off by making a minor confession instead 
of the major one. I said, as lightly as possible: ‘Am I 
mysterious? I don’t mean to be. I just dislike talking, 
or even thinking, of those long years that followed 
my mother’s death. I was very unhappy in Ravenna, 
kept almost a prisoner by my relatives. In fact, that 
day on the shore I really meant to kill myself—and 
when, instead of death, I found you, it was as if I had 
been re-born into a new life.’ 

Ugo’s face had cleared a little, though he still 
looked troubled: ‘I’m glad you feel like that about 
it,’ he said. ‘Sometimes it seems to me that I have put 
you in an impossible position, separated you from all 
your relatives—’ (‘Fate had already done that,’ I 
interposed) ‘—And now I’m responsible for bring- 
ing another person into the world, to share our trou- 
bles and complicate them still further.’ 

Curiously enough, Ugo’s pessimism lessened my 
own. I even managed to smile. ‘Never mind!’ I 
consoled him. ‘At least we have several months 
ahead of us—and after all, it may not even be born 
alive.’ And at that moment I think we both hoped it 
would not. 

After the first shock I pushed the idea of the baby 
out of my mind, and for some weeks there was only 
an occasional bout of sickness to recall it. We were 
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travelling up the coast towards Romagna and I con- 
tinued to have my daily swim and to dance the 
Tarantella, though Esmeralda warned me that I was 
risking a miscarriage. But I was not fated to escape 
so easily from my problem; my Malatesta constitu- 
tion stood up to all the stresses I imposed upon it and 
my baby (if indeed I was going to have one) seemed 
equally tough. 

Early in September we reached Segabite for the 
Fishermen’s Fair. It was also the anniversary of our 
successful partnership. 

Our little company had reached its peak. Ugo and 
I were no longer amateurs: Rahere, with his versatil- 
ity, was a valuable asset, and the two children were 
growing up. The elder, Clelia, was now eleven, tall 
for her age and ripening, with the good food that 
Esmeralda could now afford to give her, into unex- 
pected beauty. Masiello was making her work hard 
at dancing, so that she would be able to take my place 
as Ugo’s partner when [had to drop out. Little Marah 
was still a skinny wisp of a child, but Rahere had 
made her his assistant in some of his conjuring tricks; 
her tiny fingers, he said, had unusual swiftness and 
skill. 


What a performance we gave that night! It opened 
with the usual comedy act by the gipsies; but now 
that the children were older and prettier we had 
replaced the ‘stolen chickens’ scene by another in 
which they represented a little princess and prince 
(this was Marah in boy’s clothes) imprisoned by a 
witch (Esmeralda) and rescued by a comic, resource- , 
ful servant (Masiello). The humour arose from the, ° 
way in which the little man pitted his native shrewd- 
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ness against the magic arts of the witch and her 
attendant magician. Rahere had good-humouredly 
agreed to take this part and enliven the proceedings 
with some sleight-of-hand. 

As Ugo and I listened to the laughter that greeted 
this new act, we felt that the performance was well 
launched. Smiling, we ran on stage for our tarantel- 
la. The knowledge that this might be the last time I 
could dance it lent wings to my feet—I had never 
danced better or earned such rapturous applause. 
From that moment there was no conflict in my mind, 
no looking forward or back. I went unflinchingly 
through the Lancelot dialogue; gaily, I twisted the 
hempen plaits into my curls for the duet about the girl 
who threatened to ‘cut her hair’ and become a nun. 
Neither the thought of my coming baby, nor the 
shadow of the convent walls of Ravenna, nor even 
the memory of the dead at Gradara, could mar that 
perfect evening. 

At the end, our takings were double those of the 
previous year. So we sat down to our commemora- 
tive banquet with no qualms about its cost. 

There were eight of us at table under the vine- 
pergola of the Stella Marina for the stalwart Peppino 
had been invited to share our meal. It started with a 
plateful of succulent frutti di mare, fresh from the 
sea; then came a roast goose stuffed with apples and 
accompanied by a salad so delicious that I was sure 
Esmeralda had supplied the herbs for it and in- 
structed the innkeeper how to mix them. He himself 
served us, and it was touching to see his personal 
pride in our success. After all, it had been at this very 
table, a year before, that we had conceived our 
partnership and he must have felt that some of the 
credit devolved upon himself. 
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He had insisted upon offering us a sweet that 
should be a surprise. It turned out to be zabaglione, 
whipped to a foamy cream and fragrant with Marsa- 
Ja. After this our appetite was sated, but there was a 
bowl of walnuts and another of grapes from which 
we could help ourselves while the men sipped wine, 
the children drowsed, and Esmeralda and I talked 
quietly together. 

She was starting next morning for Urbino, to be 
near Linda when the baby was born. Knowing what I 
knew, I had urged her to leave before the end of 
August, but she had wanted to wait until after Sega- 
bite fair. ‘After all,’ she had said, ‘it cannot come 
earlier than that. Remember, Messer Bernardo was 
away for ten days in Pesaro, between November and 
December.’ ‘But it is always possible—’ Ugo had 
interposed slyly, with that smug look that any men- 
tion of Linda’s baby would bring to his face ‘—that 
Messer Bernardo was particularly . . . affectionate 

. on the night before he left.’ Now Esmeralda 
was beginning to regret that she had not taken my 
advice. ‘I feel uneasy,’ she said to me at the banquet. 
‘Something might go wrong.’ 

Next day our group broke up. Masiello and the 
children stayed behind with both wagons and our 
sumpter-mule; Rahere was going to Rimini which he 
had long wanted to visit; Ugo and I had decided to 
take a week’s holiday all by ourselves; Esmeralda, 
sitting pillion behind Peppino, was bound for Ur- 
bino. We four rode together as far as Casteldimezzo, 
where Ugo and I dismounted and said goodbye to 
her, wishing all luck to Linda. 

I had chosen this cliff-top village, because for. 
years as a child I had seen it from mother’s bedroom 
window, so I knew it would give me an equally good 
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view of Gradara. Passing through it on the previous 
year, I had been struck with its simple beauty. One 
cottage in particular, with a flagged space before it 
shaded by a walnut-tree, had taken my fancy. Hav- 
ing stabled our horses at the inn and arranged to take 
our meals there, we went to see if we could rent a 
room in the cottage. We were lucky, for the owner 
was a widow living alone; her sailor son came home 
between voyages, she said. In the meantime she was 
using his room as a store for her figs and walnuts; but 
she promised us that by evening she would have it 
cleaned and ready for us, and so it was. We spent the 
intervening time on the beach at the foot of the cliffs, 
alternately swimming and lazing on the shingle. Ugo 
looked searchingly at my naked body and remarked: 
“You are as slim as ever, Concordia. Couldn’t Es- 
meralda have been mistaken?’ And I, feeling per- 
fectly well, was inclined to agree with him. Perhaps, 
after all, my fainting-fit and occasional bouts of 
sickness had been a passing indisposition. 

That night, for the first time, Ugo and I slept 
together under a roof, and, much as we enjoyed our 
roaming life, we both had a sensation of reverting to 
normal. | 

And, oh, what joy next morning when I awoke, 
threw open the shutters and looked across at Gra- 
dara, ruby-red in the morning sunshine. Though in 
fact an exile, I felt that I had come home. On an 
impulse, I told Ugo I was going to visit my father’s 
grave. He demurred at first, but when I reminded 
him: “You were willing enough to follow me there, 
or wait for me there, the very first day you met me,’ 
he was obliged to agree. 

To avoid any remote risk of being recognised, we 
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chose the siesta hour, when the castle retainers 
would be resting and the sentinels—if on duty at 
alł—quite off their guard. 

On arrival, Ugo said curtly that he would wait 
with the tethered horses—I could go in alone. Well, 
he could hardly have been expected to pay tribute to 
the man who had killed his father; it was already a 
concession on his part to have accompanied me thus 
far. 

Fhad brought a sheaf of late roses from the cottage 
garden—golden, saffron, dark red. None white, for 
that had been my mother’s colour. On the grave I 
found two bunches of flowers, not fresh but newly 
faded, no doubt brought for the anniversary of his 
death. As F cleared them and replaced them by my 
own, I wondered at the transience of human emo- 
tion. A year ago I had lain sobbing on his grave and 
had hoped to die there. Now I felt only a faint 
satisfaction at being as near to him as I could ever 
come again, a yearning to let him know that I was 
married and, within reason, happy. 


On our return, we were surprised to find Peppino 
waiting for us at the inn. Esmeralda had sent him 
back, he said, not thinking it fair to us to keep him 
indefinitely at Urbino. She had arrived to find Linda 
already in labour and had been alarmed at her condi- 
tion. When Peppino had left, the baby had still not 
come to. birth: ‘She'll not be able to leave for several 
days,’ reported Peppino, ‘I am to fetch her at the end 
of the week, if that suits you.’ 

It suited me admirably, for I could use him as my 
escort to Pesaro. I very much wanted to see the town : 
where my father had spent the last years of his life, 
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but Ugo was reluctant to accompany me toa place in 
which his Malatesta features could not escape re- 
mark. He, on the other hand, was inclined to be 
peevish about Peppino’s return: it would not have 
hurt the wealthy Messer Bernardo to keep him for a 
week or so, he remarked. Here, there was nothing 
for the man to do. When made my suggestion about 
Pesaro, Ugo’s ill-temper exploded. He pointed out 
(reasonably, I had to admit) that, for the first time 
since our marriage we had the chance of spending a 
few days alone together: one of those days I had 
spent (he did not say ‘wasted’, but his tone implied 
it) visiting my father’s grave, and now I proposed to 
rob him of another. ‘And for the same reason,’ I 
said, ‘I care very much to see the place where he 
lived so long.’ 

‘If you cared half as much for me as you did, and 
apparently still do, for your father, there might be 
some chance of our marriage being a success,’ re- 
torted Ugo. My heart gave a quick, uncomfortable 
leap: loathing convent life as I did, I had yet been 
quite successful as a nun—was I now to be a failure 
as a wife? 

I said, as lightly as possible: ‘Isn’t it? I thought it 
was.’ Then Ugo realised the implication of what he 
had said. He flushed and began to apologise: ‘I 
didn’t mean that. Of course it’s a success. Only 
sometimes I feel I don’t really know you at all. When 
I’m making love to you, it is as though you—the real 
you—weren’t there. . . as though you had slipped 
away, waiting till I had finished.’ 

He had hit the mark. I did feel like that, during 
those times in bed. I used to shut my eyes and often 
managed to escape quite away—become a child 
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again, swimming from Rimini sands or gathering 
wild strawberries in the woods below Gradara. ‘Oh 
dear!’ I sighed, ‘I do try so hard—’ I stopped short: I 
couldn’t, with any courtesy, finish my sentence: 
‘—to put up with it.’ ‘Perhaps that’s the trouble,’ 
remarked Ugo percipiently. ‘Other girls don’t try— 
they just enjoy it.’ 

That night things went better than usual. I re- 
solved to cooperate, instead of passively enduring. 
After all, I reckoned, if I really was going to have a 
baby there was no need to defend myself—the harm 
was already done. If not, I might be miraculously 
immune. 

The room was too dark for me to see Ugo’s face, 
but somehow I knew that he was smiling. He said 
drowsily, on a kiss: “You’re not going to Pesaro 
tomorrow, are you?’ I came back to reality with a 
start. “I’m sorry,’ I said, ‘but I am.’ 
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We started early, because I wanted to arrive in time 
to see the podesta at work. Ugo could well have 
ridden with us till we approached the town, but he 
was sulking and pretending to be asleep, so I dressed 
quietly without rousing him. 

Unchallenged, we rode through the open gate, 
tied our horses to the ringed pillar in the courtyard of 
an inn, and ordered our midday meal in advance. 
When we asked our way to the Arengo, the reply 
gave me a curious shock: ‘Go through Ginevra’s 
archway, turn left by the podesta’s house, then right, 
into the main square.’ Ginevra’s archway! So it was 
her name, not Francesca’s, that would be per- 
petuated in connection with my father... . 

Reaching the building just before the day’s ses- 
sion began, I mingled unobtrusively with the crowd. 
There on the dais was the chair for the podesta, 
carved with our initial M and our chequerboard 
shield—my father’s chair, not yet replaced. 

Soon the podestà himself entered and took his 
seat. It was one of the councillors I had seen at the 
funeral dinner, but I had no fear that he would. 
recognise me. 

The first case—a dispute between a cloth- 
merchant and a goodwife who accused him of giving 
her short measure—was summarily dealt with; the 
stuff was measured, found lacking, and ordered to be 
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replaced. Then came something more serious—a 
woman taken in adultery. She, her husband and her 
lover were all lined up before the dais, while the 
podesta asked the erring wife in his severest voice 
(but I could see a lurking twinkle in his eye) whether 
she realised that the law empowered him to have her 
burned alive. There were exclamations, partly of 
horror and partly (it seemed to me) of pleasurable 
anticipation from the people around me. The woman 
screamed and, clutching her protuberant belly, de- 
clared that she was six months pregnant. (I 
shuddered—would I be looking like that in three 
months’ time?). “That may save you, not only from 
the stake but from the well-deserved whipping that I 
might otherwise have ordered you,’ remarked the 
podestà drily . And turning to the injured husband he 
asked: “And you, are you prepared to take her back, 
not to maltreat her, and to bring up her child as your 
own—which, of course, it may be?’ The man said 
sulkily that he supposed so, provided she behaved 
herself in future; and the mattér was settled by enroll- 
ing the good-looking lover in the town guard. ‘So 
that you may be more usefully employed at night- 
time.’ 

This solution met with approval from the onlook- 
ers. I heard one or two comments that the woman 
was lucky she had not been tried by Messer Giovanni 
Malatesta. ‘Why?’ I asked, ‘Was he so severe?’ A 
man rose quickly to his defence: ‘He was the best 
podestà we ever had—stern if you like, but quick 
and just in his judgments. That’s why we re-elected 
him, year after year. He defended us against attack © 
from Montefeltro and kept good order within thé 
town, without taxing us like that young brother of his 
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(we soon got rid of him!). The one thing he couldn’t 
stand was an unfaithful wife. That woman, pregnant 
or not, would have had her head shaved and would 
have been whipped in the piazza, in front of us all.’ 
‘Of course,’ interposed another man, ‘he had killed 
his own wife for it, so one can hardly expect—’ 
Someone hushed him abruptly as another case came 
up for trial. 

I signed to Peppino and we went out into the 
sunshine. 


Now came the audacious part of my plan. The com- 
ment about Pandolfo had revived my curiosity to 
know why such a charming man should have made 
himself so unpopular in Pesaro. Not only had he 
failed to be re-elected at the expiry of his term of 
office, but (it was said) he and his family had been 
expelled from the town. 

Passing by Ginevra’s former house, next door to 
my father’s official residence, I had noticed that 
some of its windows were unshuttered, so I guessed 
that there might still be a caretaker keeping it open, 
and I was right. I was received by a well-mannered 
seneschal, to whom I introduced myself as a friend 
of Taddea—a merchant wife from Urbino. Hearing 
she had been widowed, I had taken advantage of a 
short journey to come and see her. “But, Madonna, 
she left here six months ago, when Messer Pandolfo 
ceased to be podestà! 

I expressed my disappointment and was cour- 
teously invited to stay and take some refreshment 
after my journey. That gave me a bright idea. I asked 
permission, since I had been travelling all the morn- 
ing, to wash my hands and use the privy. This, I 
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guessed, would be near Taddea’s bedroom, so I 
would be able to see a good part of the house. 

An elderly maid accompanied me upstairs and 
showed herself ready to gossip with me. Life in that 
empty house could not have provided her with many 
opportunities to use her tongue. ` 

Noticing an empty bookcase I asked, with a faint 
hope of recovering my father’s Aeneid: ‘Had they no 
books?’ ‘Indeed they had!’ she exclaimed, slightly 
shocked at the implied criticism. “Then what has 
happened to them?’ ‘Oh, Messer Pandolfo took them 
with him to Gradara.’ That was my opportunity to 
ask why he had stayed so short a time in Pesaro. 

The woman hesitated—less of out loyalty, I felt, 
than because she hardly knew where to begin. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘we were used to Messer 
Giovanni—he was part of the life of the town. But 
Messer Pandolfo was new to us. The councillors 
were- vexed when he brought his wife and children to 
live with him.’ ‘But didn’t Messer Giovanni do the 
same?’ I prompted her. ‘Yes, but that was different. 
He was here for years on end. How could we expect 
him to live apart from his family for all that time? 

.Messer Pandolfo needn’t have taken it for granted 
that he could do the same. Then there was the matter 
of the taxes.’ This was the second time I had heard 
taxes mentioned, but the woman was ignorant and 
could give me no real information. She merely knew 
that this was one of the reasons for the citizens’ 
resentment. 

Coming downstairs, I found that a small table had 
been laid with two beakers, a decanter, a saucer óf 
olives, green and black, and a plate with crip 
piadine. ‘I have sent out a cup of wine to your man in 
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the courtyard,’ said the seneschal. How I regretted 
that my assumed character prevented me from con- 
gratulating him on the way he was keeping up our 
family tradition of hospitality! 

Over the wine we chatted. The seneschal’s initial 
reticence soon dissolved, and when I tactfully intro- 
duced the subject of Pandolfo he gave me a more 
lucid account than the servant had done. It appeared 
that Pandolfo had instituted an unpopular tax on salt 
and was suspected of appropriating for his own use 
the money raised by fines. This surprised me, know- 
ing my generous cousin; but I could not reveal our 
acquaintance. So I said: ‘He sounds a miserly sort of 
person,’ and this, by reaction, brought out what I 
wanted to know. ‘Quite the contrary!’ protested the 
seneschal. ‘More of a spendthrift, I would say. Like 
Messer Giovanni, he loves to build, but in his case it 
was not Pesaro that profited, only Gradara. Our 
money has all gone to extend the walls of the citadel. 
They. say, too, that he is building a chapel inside the 
castle.’ 

The years rolled back. I was a child again, lying 
on the hot sand, with my handsome young uncle 
saying to me: ‘If ever I inherit Gradara—which isn’t 
likely, because it will probably go to you and your 
husband. . .” Well, he had it now, and it seemed 
that he was carrying out all that he had planned. 

The piadine were savoury and I was hungry. After 
we had each eaten one and I, on a pressing invitation, 
had accepted a second, the design of the plate be- 
came visible and I gasped: it showed the head of an 
armed warrior with the name Ulysses worked into an 
encircling motto—but the face was my father’s! 
Rough dark hair, square-cut under his helmet; eyes 
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deep-set on either side of the beaked Malatesta nose; 
a jutting beard that did not conceal his fine, humor- 
ous mouth. . . I could not detach my gaze from the 
picture. 

My -companion seemed flattered by my look of 
fascinated astonishment. Sweeping the remaining 
piadina off the plate, he commented: ‘Our ceramics 
in Pesaro are famous. No other kilns turn out those 
splendid reds and blues, almost like enamel.’ 

‘Itis labelled ‘“Ulysses’’ but it looks like a portrait 
taken from the life.’ He laughed: ‘Don’t you recog- 
nise him? Ah, of course, if you come from Urbino 
you’ ve never seen him. That’s our Messer Giovanni, 
Madonna Taddea’s husband.’ ‘Giovanni Malates- 
ta?’ I asked, assuming great surprise. ‘Yes, the artist 
confessed that he had spent a whole morning in the 
Arengo sketching him. This was in Madonna Ginev- 
ra’s time. She happened to see the plate in a shop and 
went in to ask about it. Messer Giovanni was in two 
minds whether to be angry or flattered. It ended in 
their buying twenty plates—all that were in stock— 
and insisting that the mould should be destroyed.’ 

My heart sank. I had been on the point of asking 
the address of the shop, in the faint hope that there 
might still be a specimen on sale. I said: ‘Those 
colours would just match the arras in my room. I 
wonder whether Madonna Taddea would spare me 
one of her twenty plates?’ This was risky. He might 
write and ask her; then my visit would become an 
unsolved mystery and attract attention. Still, I knew 
I would never be content until I had it. 

It was easier than I had expected. The seneschal 
said he was sure Madonna Taddea would not minds ' 
when he had suggested packing the service for her, 
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she had said she didn’t want it. In any case, as one or 
two plates had already been broken, he had no com- 
punction about spoiling a full set. So I was able.to 
take the treasure with me. 

As we rode homewards, Peppino remarked to me: 
‘How happy you look, Contessa—your eyes are 
shining.’ That, strangely enough, reminded me of 
my journey to Loreto—the shining eyes of the 
women around me, while mine, I could feel, re- 
mained dull and cold. I knew then that this trip to 
Pesaro had been my real pilgrimage. 


When we reached Casteldimezzo it was late after- 
noon. I decided to go straight down the cliff-path for 
a swim, leaving Peppino to take my horse to the inn. 
I did not even return to the cottage to fetch a towel, 
knowing that I could quickly dry off in the sun. 
Besides, I might find Ugo on the beach and use his 
own. 

The sea was milk-warm and as blue as the 
background of the Pesaro plate. Ugo was not there, 
but to swim alone from that sheltered beach was 
sheer delight. I stayed there till supper-time and then 
went to the inn. 

When the landlord asked what I wanted to eat, I 
suggested that perhaps I had better wait for my 
husband. The reply startled me: ‘Messer Ugo has left 
for Segabite. He has paid me in advance for the 
entire week—the stabling and meals for you both, 
and his man’s keep from yesterday until Saturday. 
He said he would not be coming back.’ And he gave 
me an inquisitive glance, as if to ask: ‘Has he de- 
serted you?’ 

I took a deep breath and answered as casually as 
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possible: “How foolish of me! I had forgotten. He 
told me last night that he had business in Segabite 
that would take some days to settle, and that he 
would send for me when he knew where he was 
going next. Well, bring me my supper quickly, 
please.’ I ate it with real appetite, concealing my 
anxiety to return to the cottage and find out if Ugo 
had left a letter for me. 

He had not. On the shelf that we used as a dress- 
ing-table he had left his wedding-ring—my father’s 
ring—and money for our lodging. It really did look 
as if he were not coming back. 

I lay sleepless, wondering what I should do with- 
out him. Our quarrel about Pesaro, to any reasonable 
person, was quite inadequate to provoke such a reac- 
tion; but then in many ways Ugo was not a reason- 
able person. His upbringing had left him hypersensi- 
tive to slights. He might have regarded our argument 
as a test case, to see what importance he actually had 
in my life. I inclined to think he was simply trying to 
frighten me, to pay me out for my declaration of 
independence. But now I realised that I was, in fact, 
dependent upon him. The pair of us were a valuable 
asset to Esmeralda’s company, but I alone— 
especially if I were indeed pregnant and would be- 
come progressively less useful in the months to 
come—could do little without a handsome partner. 
Rahere was distinguished-looking but too old, and 
his knowledge of Italian was inadequate: if we were 
to attempt love-scenes or dramatic episodes to- 
gether, the audience would laugh. 

What else could I do? Appeal to my grandfather, 
to Pandolfo, to my young brothers? Guido had al, - 
ready refused to compromise himself on my behalf; 
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my grandfather was too old to be bothered, except in 
a real emergency. As for Pandolfo, he might say 
pretty things to his ‘little sweetheart’, but now that 
he had a wife and two young children he would not 
want to be seriously involved with me. My only 
alternative seemed to be a return to the convent, and 
until I was certain about the baby I could not risk 
that. 

It was a dilemna that did not bear thinking about, 
and I escaped from it by visualising all the sights and 
sounds of Pesaro that now, for the first time, I could 
associate with my father, by filling my mind with the 
gold and deep blue of the plate that was his portrait. 
Soon I was fast asleep. 


It must have been near dawn when Ugo came home. 
I was wakened by the clinking of harness and the 
restless stamping of a horse; then I heard his 
footsteps on the stairs. Evidently, finding the inn 
closed, he had tethered his horse to the tree in the 
courtyard. As he bent over me to see if I was asleep, I 
caught the reek of wine. 

His riding-boots clattered as he flung them—in 
different directions, by the sound of it—across the 
room; then he slapped his saddle-bag down on the 
shelf, sending the coins flying. Probably he wants 
me to wake and reproach him, I thought, so that he 
can make a scene. Since I could hardly have slept 
through the noise, I did stir then, murmured some- 
thing, but without opening my eyes. Ugo, I could 
feel, was nonplussed. He took a long time undress- 
ing, but at last he rolled into bed, turned his back on 
me and fell into a heavy sleep. 

I let him rest until the sun was high, while I quietly 
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dressed myself; then I flung open the shutters, so that 
he should wake to the fine view of Gradara through 
the walnut-leaves. He sat up, rather dazed and sulky. 
‘I was very late last night,’ he began, in a voice that 
invited my reproaches. I smiled at him: “Were you? I 
was tired.and went to sleep early. It was considerate 
of you to come in quietly and not disturb me.’ 

He looked at me suspiciously, as though wonder- 
ing whether I was making game of him. ‘Weren’t 
you worried when you found that I had paid up 
everything and gone away?’ he asked, still ag- 
grieved. “No, I got the message that you had gone to 
Segabite on business. I thought you had suddenly 
decided to try out the dances with Clelia and to sleep 
in the wagon overnight.’ ‘It would have served you 
right if I had. In fact, I’d a mind not to come back at 
all.” ‘But I knew you would!’ I answered menda- 
ciously. ‘After all, we belong together, you and I. 
Isn’t that just the point of marriage—being able to 
trust each other and be happy, either together or 
separate?’ Then I bent and kissed him: ‘See what a 
lovely day it is—and we’re going to spend every 
moment of it; and all the rest of the week, together.’ | 

And so we did. I felt that I had come through the 
first crisis of my married life and had carried it off 
successfully. 
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As we reached the bluff above Segabite where our 
wagons had been installed, the two little girls came 
running out to meet us, jumped up and hung around 
my neck with every sign of joy. This was a new 
sensation to me. Never before had I been welcomed 
back into a family (for as a child I had never left 
home), and it gave me a feeling of warmth and 
security. | 

Clelia told me excitedly: ‘I know all the steps of 
the tarantella. I’m going to dance it in San Marino.’ 
‘Oh, are you, young lady?’ I teased her. ‘Suppose I 
go on dancing it? Maybe I’m not going to have a 
baby after all.’ If Clelia is able to recapture at will her 
expression at that moment, she will be a fine tragic 
actress: ‘Ugolina—you couldn’t do that to me!’ I 
laughed: ‘I could, but perhaps I won't. Let me see | 
you dance it first.” Now?” she asked eagerly. 

Ugo and I protested that we wanted to unpack and 
settle in. Masiello said he could not play for her—he 
had to prepare supper before Esmeralda arrived; but 
in face of Clelia’s determination we only succeeded 
in postponing the performance for an hour. Fortu- 
nately there was no need to set the stage, as the 
floorboards had been put in position between our 
wagons, for rehearsing her dances. , 

There was no doubt about it—the child was a born 
dancer, better than I could ever have been, even had I 
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started at her age. Her little body seemed weightless, 
and at the end she whirled off-stage with three per- 
fect cartwheels. ‘And you couldn’t do that!’ she 
remarked triumphantly, dusting off her hard, supple 
hands. I ruefully admitted it ‘You win, Cleliat You 
can have the tarantella from now on, but I will keep 
the other dances as long as I can.’ 

She hugged me, radiant, and then said she was 
hungry. The sun was already down, so we ate with- 
out waiting any longer for Esmeralda. Masiello was 
looking anxious, when at last Peppino’s horse 
loomed up out of the dusk. He helped Esmeralda 
down, and we saw by the slump of her shoulders, the 
listless way she moved, that something was very 
badly wrong. 

Amid our laughing circle, lit by a crackling 
wood-fire, she stood like a statue, her chin sunk on 
her chest. The two children, who had scrambled to 
their feet to embrace her, stood motionless, looking 
at her with startled eyes. Esmeralda said dully: 
‘She's dead. I kept her alive for three days, but I was 
too late—in the end she died.’ 

Hearing Ugo’s startled exclamation I laid a warn- 
ing hand on his. Clelia realised that this. was no 
moment in which to recount her triumph over the 
tarantella; but little Marah, though awed by the reac- 
tions of the grown-ups, could not stifle her natural 
inquisitiveness. ‘And the baby?’ she asked, breaking 
the heavy silence. ‘He is alive and strong.’ ‘What 
have you called him?’ (This from Masiello.) ‘Paolo, 
after his grandfather.’ 

lt was lucky for Ugo that the gipsies, in their 
distress, did not notice the look of consternation that . 
we exchanged. Had Linda made a deathbed confes- 
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sion? . . . ‘His grandfather?’ I asked, trying to | 
sound casual. ‘Yes,’ replied Esmeralda. “Didn’t you 
know? That was the name of Messer Bernardo’s 
father.’ Coincidence, then, no need to worry. 

But later, talking to Esmeralda in the wagon as we 
jolted slowly towards San Marino, I realised how 
narrow our escape had been. She said to me: “Linda 
thought of you towards the end.’ ‘Of me?’ I was 
genuinely surprised,. for 1 thought our dislike—or 
lack of sympathy—had been mutual. ‘Or of you 
both. She said to me: ‘‘Tell Ugo—’’ but she was too 
weak to finish the sentence.’ 

After his first relief at being undetected, however, 
Ugo reacted curiously to Linda’s death. Up to that 
point he had regarded her pregnancy as a feather in 
his cap, a smart trick played by him upon the unsus- 
pecting Messer Bernardo. Now that it had costa life, 
he seemed to feel his responsibility. It was not re- 
morse, I think, nor any sense of grief or loss—for 
Linda had meant no more to him than any other girl 
with whom he had coupled in an idle hour—but 
rather that the incident had revived that sense of 
insecurity that I had noted when first we met. He 
seemed to feel that there was a curse on him, that he 
brought bad luck to all with whom he became inti- 
mate. More than once he said to me, as we lay 
together in the tent at night: ‘Ifyou weretodie. . .’ 
I assured him I had no intention of dying: the 
Malatesta race was tough. 


At San Marino Rahere joined us. Our company was 
once more complete, yet something was lacking. 
Watching critically the reactions of our audience, I 
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decided that it was the warm jollity radiating from 
Esmeralda. Her technique remained, but the spirit 
behind it was quenched. The crowd still laughed, but 
the more cultured spectators looked bored. I thought 
to myself: we shall not be invited to give a private 
performance before the Regents—and I was right. 

Afterwards, towards sunset, Ugo and I walked to 
the wall that tops the precipice of Monte Titano. I 
found myself looking down from the mountain that 
had been the last limit of my childhood horizon. 
Underneath, a vast plain swept towards Rimini and 
the sea—pale gold, unruffled, extending northwards 
out of sight. Still paler gold was the sea that melted 
on the eastern horizon into a colourless sky. Some- 
times, we had heard, on these calm autumn evenings 
one could glimpse the Dalmation coast across the 
Adriatic. We strained our eyes and could just make 
out a shadow breaking the line where sea and sky 
imperceptibly merged—so faint that it might have 
been a bar of cloud; but the sight of it gave us 
immense satisfaction. 

At first I could not find Gradara, our proud hilltop 
castle that towers so bravely above the valleys. A 
minute or so passed before I could point out the hill 
to Ugo: aripple of green among many others, distin- 
guished only because the rose-red walls of the citadel 
had caught a last ray of sunshine. Verucchio, I 
knew, must be just below us but concealed by the 
mass of the mountain itself; beyond it, we saw the 
Marecchia emerge into the plain and wind its way 
towards Rimini and the sea. 

Ugo’s arm went round my shoulders and, turning, 
I saw reflected in his eyes the same joy that was in: 
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my own. In that moment we were more truly united 
than ever before—and perhaps than ever we were 
again. 

From San Marino we passed on to San Leo; thence 
across the hills to Mercato Saraceno, where we met 
another group of players who were loud in their 
praises of the hospitality extended to them at Vero- 
na. ‘A grand court—a young lord, only just entered 
into possession—everyone gay, asking only to be 
entertained, comfortable quarters and free food; one 
couldn’t do better.’ 

That evening we talked it over. Ugo and Rahere 
were both in favour of going north. Here in Romagna 
so many places were closed to us. In the neighbour- 
hood of Verona, no one would be likely to remark on 
Ugo’s resemblance to his father, nor would I run the 
risk of meeting my Da Polenta relatives. 

We had some hesitation when, emerging into the 
great plain, we began to follow the Emilia, for this 
was one of the military roads along which groups of 
horsemen galloped at full speed. Masiello laughed at 
our fears: ‘They never interfere with strolling 
players. After all, we give them what amusement 
they find, and it’s little enough, except when they 
have the luck to sack a city. The only risk is that 
they may steal (‘‘perquisition’’ they would call 
it) your riding-horses.’ And that is just what 
might have happened, had it not been for little 
Marah. 

We were jogging along between Forlimpopoli and 
Forli, when a band of horsemen overtook us and 
barred our way. Masiello was driving the first 
wagon—ours—with Rahere as his passenger; I was 
with Esmeralda and the children in the second. Ugo 
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was riding his own horse and leading mine; Peppino, 
leading the sumpter-mule, brought up the rear. 

The leader of the troop brusquely hailed Masiello: 
‘Hey, gipsy! Where did you steal those horses?’ 
Masiello, with a disarming grin, said we were no 
horse-thieves but poor strolling players. ‘Poor! And 
you can afford to keep three riding-horses and a 
sumpter-mule, besides the animals pulling the wag- 
ons! Well, we’ll be doing you a service by relieving 
you of some of them.’ 

Then I spoke: “Two riding-horses belong to my 
husband and myself. The third is ridden by our 
groom, who has charge of the mule with our personal 
belongings.’ Hearing the authoritative Malatesta 
voice the officer stared at me in astonishment: 
‘That’s no gipsy wench! And look at those two men!’ 
He glanced suspiciously at the refined faces of Ugo 
and Rahere. “There’s something odd here. Get down 
into the road, all of you.’ 

We climbed out of the wagons. Ugo and Peppino 
dismounted and stood, hands on bridles, trying to 
keep the animals quiet. 

The officer (by the green lion on his helmet-crest I’ 
knew him for an Ordelaffi) looked most searchingly 
at Rahere. “You—what sort of player are you?’ ‘I am 
a juggler.’ The troopers roared with laughter, for 
with his silver hair and clean-cut, thoughtful face he 
looked more like a philosopher. The Ordelaffi 
heard his foreign accent: ‘You are not Italian?’ 
‘That,’ replied Rahere smoothly in the ‘Langue 
d’Oil’ , ‘may appear to you a misfortune, but it is no 
crime.’ , 

Seeing the officer’s scowl, I realised that he hack ` 
probably understood only one word—malheur— 
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and, confusing it with the Italian malora, imagined 
that Rahere was ill-wishing him. I intervened 
quickly, with a not-quite-faithful translation: ‘Our 
friend says that that is his misfortune, not his fault.’ 
But the Ordelaffi was not satisfied: ‘I believe he is a 
churchman in disguise—a spy of the Pope or of 
Charles de Valois. He’s no juggler.’ 
` At this insult to her idol, little Marah forgot her 
fear and darted forward. Planting herself protec- 
tively in front of Rahere she declared: “He’s the best 
juggler in Romagna. He taught me. I’m only ten, but 
I can keep three balls in the air already. Look!’ And 
from her pocket she drew three balls, specially made 
by Rahere to suit her tiny hands, and started throw- 
ing them into the air, while the men watched, 
amused. ‘And Nonno Rahere can juggle with five!’ 
was her challenging conclusion, as she deftly caught 
and pocketed the balls. 
‘Nonno?’ queried someone. ‘Is he really her 
grandfather?’ Masiello pointed out Esmeralda, who, 
with her imposing bulk and grey hair, looked almost 


as old as Rahere. ‘That would give him a strapping 


daughter, wouldn’t it?’ And again the soldiers roared 
with laughter. 

The captain snatched Marah up to his saddle-bow, 
pressed a rough kiss on her forehead and a coin into 
her hand: ‘I like to see a child with spirit! For your 
sake I’ll ask no more questions of Nonno Rahere.’ 
He signed to the men, who were wrestling with Ugo 
and Peppino to drag them away from their animals. 
‘Leave them alone! The young man and the woman 
look the type who can sit a good horse.’ Then he 
addressed himself to Masiello: ‘Sirrah gipsy, you've 
an oddly-assorted troupe, but I’m inclined to think 
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you're on the level. Here, take this—’ he detached a 
small badge from his tunic, showing a rampant lion 
in green enamel: ‘And if anyone molests you on the 
road, say you are under the protection of Scarpetta 
degli Ordelaffi. And—’ he added as an after thought, 
‘—if you’re in these parts around Christmas-time, 
call in at our mansion and entertain us.’ He handed 
Marah down to her mother, gave a quick order to his 
men, and went on his way towards Forli. 
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We reached Verona without further adventures, 
travelling by way of Modena and Mantua, where I 
was delighted to see an ancient Roman statue of 
Virgil decked with flowers. The people who brou ght 
them seemed rather vague about him—a saint, a 
magician, an old-time philosopher—these were the 
definitions given in answer to my questioning; but all 
agreed that he had been a credit to their town. 

Verona is a closely-walled city with no camping- 
space inside; so we left our wagons under Peppino’s 
guard outside the gates, loaded our essential gear on 
the pack-mule, and made our way on foot to the 
Scaligeri palace. 

I had seldom seen such an attractive town. Neat 
rows of two-storey houses built of rich ochre stone 
and roofed with red tiles glowed in the October 
sunshine. When we came to the central square I 
caught my breath in wonder at the towering bulk of 
the great arena. True, there is one in Rimini, just 
outside the town wall (father had once pointed it out 
to me); but ours is made of brick, crumbling, half- 
hidden by grass and bushes. This amphitheatre, 
pearl-grey, almost intact, stood majestically against 
a cobalt-blue sky. I realised the full splendour of an 
empire that could build such monuments. 

Following the advice given us at Mercato 
Saraceno, we asked at once for the Master of Cere- 
monies and were told to wait in the courtyard until he 
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could see us. Before long we were shown into a 
smali room with a dais, and the Master.asked what 
we could do. ‘Remember,’ he warned us, ‘it must be 
good. Here we have some of the most brilliant men 
in Italy, some of them exiles from other towns. We 
want no vulgarity, no knockabout farce.’ 

We gave a few samples of our show: Clelia’s 
tarantella (as it had now become), a piece of juggling 
by Rahere, a Provengal song by Ugo to his own 
accompaniment on the zither, and a brief reading by 
Ugo and me. At the end the Master nodded: ‘Yes, we 
can use you.’ He called a page-boy who led us to a 
corridor from which two long dormitories opened, 
one for the men and the other for the women. Our 
menfolk unpacked the gear from the sumpter-mule 
and we settled in. | 

The brunt of the programme would fall upon Ra- 
here, Ugo and myself. Forewarned, we had limited 
the gipsies’ intervention to the tarantella and an 
acrobatic turn by Masiello and the children. There 
was no part for Esmeralda, which, since she was our 
leader, seemed unfair. But she took it with a smile 
and a shrug. ‘I’ll be behind the scenes to dress you 
_and hand you your properties,’ she said, ‘and I shall 
enjoy your success.’ 

And it was a success. Rahere recited, in Latin, a 
passage from the Aeneid—the humorous one about 
the regatta—and, hearing laughter in all the right 
places, we knew that the Master had not exaggerated 
the erudition of Alboino della Scala’s protégés and 
guests. 

Ugo and I gave our ‘Sir Lancelot’ recitation, 
which we both considered the best in our repertory’. I 
wore the usual false plaits, by which (Esmeralda 
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insisted) stage queens were recognised, but I rejected 
the tinsel crown, knowing that the Scaligeri would 
think it vulgar. Instead, I chose one of my mother’s 
little caps trimmed with real gold and pearls, and 
Esmeralda fastened me into her green brocade 
gown—with some difficulty, for my condition was 
now obvious. (‘You'll not wear that again for some 
months, my girl!’ she commented.) Looking at my- 
self in a bronze hand-mirror, I was startled to see 
how the costume brought out a latent likeness to my 
mother. 

Ugo and I acted our best, since we knew that the 
length of our stay depended upon making a favour- 
able first impression. I could feel that tension in the 
air which means that one has captured the audience. 

At one point I noticed the piercing gaze of a man 
who was not seated in the courtyard like the rest but 
remained leaning against a pillar in the background, 
as though ready to leave at any moment if we bored 
him. A wiry, hatchet-faced man in a scarlet gown. 
He did not look old, I reflected, but his hair was 
iron-grey. There was something disturbingly famil- 
iar in his aquiline profile, though I could not recol- 
lect where, if ever, I had seen him before. 


After the performance we all sat down to a meal in 
the inner courtyard. There were many tables; some, 
under the portico, set with splendid silverware and 
goblets of precious Venetian. glass, were for the 
Lord of Verona, his family and his most honoured 
guests; others, in the open air, were for guests of less 
regard, protégés and staff. We, the players, were of 
course at the lowest, but even here the food was 
abundant and good. 
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We had finished eating but were still at table when 
a page-boy came up to us and said, grinning: ‘You 
are invited to the School of the Muses’; and seeing 
our bewilderment he explained: ‘One of Messer A1- 
boino’s pet poets wants to speak to you.’ 

Surprised, we followed the boy into the palace and 
down a corridor much more ornate than the other. 
Fach door was painted with a symbol—a book, a 
musical instrument, an alchemist’s scales. We 
stopped at one marked with a book. It was opened 
immediately and we found ourselves facing the lean, 
red-robed man, who asked courteously: “Will you do 
me the honour of drinking wine with me?’ “The 
honour is ours,’ replied Ugo in the same strain, ‘but 
may we know to what we owe it?’ 

The reply took us aback: ‘to your face, young 
man—the face that I saw as a boy of sixteen, when I 
watched the new Captain of the People come riding 
into Florence with his suite of Romagnoli. Such a 
likeness cannot be accidental. Surely you must be 
the son, or at the very least the nephew, of Paolo 
Malatesta?’ Ugo hesitated and I answered for him: 
‘His son, but unacknowledged. Ugo has no right to 
the name of Malatesta.’ 

He looked from one to the other of us, puzzled. 
‘Tell me—if you'll forgive a very personal 
question—are you two husband and wife, or brother 
and sister?’ Again it was I who replied, and frankly, 
for the man inspired confidence: ‘Husband and wife, 
but we are first cousins. That accounts for the family 
likeness.’ 

He nodded: ‘Then I was not wrong. When I saw 
you with those flaxen plaits I remembered a little fair ` 
girl whom I saw long ago, when—’ The recognition 
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was mutual, and I completed his sentence: “—when 
you came to Gradara with my uncle Bernardino. 
Yes, I am Concordia Malatesta.’ 

‘You are very much changed,’ he said. ‘And so 
are you,’ I replied boldly. ‘You were kind, gentle 
and shy. I was surprised when the old witch called 
you ‘‘one of the Masters’’. Now you look like a 
Master. I think. you are still kind, underneath, but 
your eyes are hard and your mouth is bitter.’ At that 
he smiled, and ] saw again the young man who had 
been my uncle’s friend. ‘I have had a hard life. For 
years I was aman of consequence—Prior of my city, 
entrusted with foreign missions. And then, disaster. 
My house sacked and burned—my books 
destroyed—forced separation from my wife and 
children—exile that has lasted three years and may 
last for the rest of my life. And I can tell you, the 
bread of exile is bitter.’ 

‘Even when you have your own little niche in the 
School of the Muses and are evidently an honoured 
guest in such a cultured Court?’ I said, trying to give 
his thought a more cheerful turn. “There are mitiga- 
tions,’ he admitted, with a sigh and a smile. ‘But 
that’s enough about my troubles. Tell me about 
yourself. You, too, have known tragedy.’ “You have 
heard about my mother’s death?’ ‘Two years ago, 
when I met Bernardino again. We sallied out to 
retake Florence, and nearly succeeded.’ 

I realised then how little stir our catastrophe had 
made outside of Romagna, since Messer Dante had 
heard of it only when he met my uncle. ‘Yes, I said, 
‘it made a big rift between our families. So please do 
not tell my uncle that you have met me, and still less 
that I have married the son of Paolo Malatesta.’ 
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His eyes were searching my face. ‘After so many 
years, it does not hurt you to talk of it?’ (I shook my 
head.) “Then tell me, how did it happen? What lay 
behind it? Your mother seemed to me a being apart, 
immune from earthly passion. She has remained in 
my memory as the white lily of Ravenna. But when I 
heard you reading the story of Sir Lancelot it seemed 
to me that I began to understand, at least a little.’ 

‘It did happen that way,’ I said. ‘I really believe 
my mother fought against her passion for many 
years. Then one afternoon. . . .’ And I told him 
how Paolo’s voice had trembled as he spoke of 
Lancelot’s love for the queen; how my mother, on a 
flimsy protest, had sent me and her ladies away so 
that she should be alone with him whilst they read 
onwards. ‘And from that night she put me into a 
separate bedroom,’ I concluded. 

‘A touching story,’ he said softly. ‘A story I could 
use in a vast poem that I have a mind to begin, once I 
have finished writing this.” He put his hand on the 
closely-written sheets of parchment that cluttered 
most of his table, leaving little room for the tray with 
the beakers of wine that we, talking, had barely: 
tasted. 

- When I asked the subject of his new poem, he 
replied by a question: ‘I do not suppose you have 
read Virgil’s Aeneid, but no doubt you have an idea 
of its theme?’ ‘More than that. Father used to read it 
to me in Latin when I was a child.’ ‘Oh!’ he 
exclaimed—and I could see that both Father and I 
had risen in his estimation. ‘And what do you re- 
member of it?’ $ 

‘I remember the funeral games, especially the, > 

passage Rahere read tonight, and the chariot-race, 
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wher they cheated and wrangled over the prizes. 
And the two friends—one was called Nisus, I 
think— who went across the enemy camp and were 
captured and killed. I was sorry for them, but father 
said they deserved it—from a military point of view 
they had made every possible mistake.’ 

‘Y our father was a hard man,’ commented Messer 
Dante grimly. ‘Is that all you remember?’ ‘Oh no! 
The part I loved most of all was when Aeneas went 
into the Underworld and saw the spirit of the heroes 
waiting by the river of Lethe to be reincarnated on 
earth. Sometimes I think, and hope, my father is 
there now.’ ‘A pagan superstition!’ he retorted 
crushingly. ‘But that visit to the Underworld has 
inspired me. I have a far more grandiose plan: to visit 
not only the Underworld—our Christian Hell—but 
also-to climb through Purgatory up to the summit of 
Paradise. On. the way I shall meet the people I have 
known on Earth, and the great men of old; and in 
Paradise the saints and martyrs and the rulers of 
whom I approve—there aren’t many of those.’ 

I asked him rather drily where he intended to place 


my mother—not in Paradise, I presumed? ‘Alas, no! | 


In the circumstances . . . His lips curved in a 
reminiscent smile. ‘It would have given me plea- 
sure, though; for of all the lovely ladies I remember, 
she was the loveliest—saving only one.’ 

A flash came back to me from the far-off years, 
when Bernardino had chaffed him about some beaut- 
ifu! woman to whom he addressed his verses. I said: 
‘The one you were in love with when you came to 
Gradara? What has happened to her?’ ‘She died,’ he 
replied curtly, and lapsed into a dark silence. 

After a while he roused himself and, realising that 
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Ugo had been entirely left out of the conversation, 
refilled his glass and complimented him courteously 
upon his excellent French: ‘One hears that it was 
learned in Provence,’ he commented, .. `d so induced 
Ugo to speak of his travels. 

Our talk had become gay and general when, after a 
perfunctory tap at the door, a young lad burst into the 
room. Seeing that Messer Dante had visitors, he 
stopped short and apologised for his intrusion. 

‘Eccellenza—’ began our host, in a submissive 
tone that I would not have expected from him. The 
boy’s round, bright eyes twinkled, and his wide 
mouth broke into the most engaging smile: ‘Macché 
“Eccellenza’’. Not from you, Maestro. Call me 
Francesco, or better still, Can. Or Cagnolino if you 
like, for-when you came here first I was only a 
puppy. ‘And I hope T shall live to see you grown into 
a great mastiff—Can grande.’ ‘Can Grande della 
Scala!’ repeated the boy, tossing his curly head. 

‘Yes, I like that. That is what I will call myself when, 
or if, I inherit this Court 

‘But tell me, Cagnolino~’ (and there was great 
affection in Messer Dante’s voice) ‘—you wanted to 
speak to me?’ ‘Yes, but it can wait. I see that your 
guests are two of the players who entertained us so 
well this evening.’ He went on to pay us some 
graceful compliments. Seldom have I seen so young 
a boy (I guessed his age at fifteen) with such good 
manners and so much charm. 

Then our host had a bright idea. ‘Can,’ he said, ‘as 
you see, these are persons of breeding. They come of 
one of the best families in Romagna, though events 
have driven them onto the road. Could you have’ | 
them moved from the dormitories into this corridor?” 
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The young man has written and composed most of 
the songs he sings, so I think he deserves a place in 
the School of the Muses, don’t you?’ ‘Judging by the 
quality of his songs, certainly,’ said the boy brightly. 
‘All right, PI arrange it. A word from me to the 
seneschal will do it. By the way, what is the family 
name of your friends?’ 

That put us in a quandary. I said: “Our families 
have thrown us’ out—they wouldn’t thank us for 
using their names. We usually call ourselves just 
Ugo and Ugolina, but if your seneschal insists on a 
name, tell him: Broccardi of Imola.’ (That was the 
name of Ugo’s mother.) ‘Good!’ he said, and darted 
away like an arrow. 

Messer Dante’s stern face was softened by a pa- 
ternal smile. I thought, he must have sons of his own 
about this boy’s age. ‘A delightful lad,” he said. “Do 
you realise that he may in due course succeed his 
brother as ruler of Verona? Yet he asks my pardon 
for intruding when I have visitors! Persons of much 
less consequence would have ordered me, more or 
less courteously according to their own degree of 
culture, to show you the door. And he takes a per- 
sonal interest in your accommodation. At the most, 
one might have expected him to give me a scrawled 
note for the seneschal—but young Can goes to see 
about it himself.’ 

‘Tell me, why ‘‘Can’’?’ I asked. ‘I would never 
think of calling such a nice boy a “‘dog’’. Is it a 
family joke?’ ‘A family patronymic, rather. Their 
founder, that lad’s grandfather, called himself 
Mastino—the Mastiff; so his. descendants—in his 
honour, so to speak—regard themselves as the 
smaller dogs and use the prefix Can in front of, or 
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even instead of their baptismal names.’ ‘Ah!’ (a 
childhood memory came to my mind) ‘So do the 
members of our own family who stayed behind in 
Pennabilli when my great- grandfather came down to 
Rimini. Father told me they called themselves 
Malatestini—the lesser Malatesti—and from that 
came down to Mastini. They have even added a 
dog’s head to our chequerboard shield.’ 

Messer Dante’s eyes glowed with interest. 1 saw 
him scribble on a tablet evidently kept for odd notes: 
‘Malatesta—Malatestino—Mastino.’ ‘What a good 
description it would be of your grandfather: the old 
Mastiff! I am very grateful to you, Madonna Con- 
cordia. You have told me many interesting things 
today. Perhaps I may be able to repay them by 
immortalising your mother’s memory.’ 

‘Do you remember, as you were leaving Gradara 
you said you would write something for her when 
your talent was equal to her beauty.’ ‘And now I 
think that time has come.’ he replied with a simplic- 
ity that took every trace of conceit from the words. 

I said rather timidly: ‘If you write anything about 
us, please be just to my father. Please explain his 
point of view.’ Ugo reacted impatiently to this, and 
the inexorable expression on Messer Dante’s face 
told me that my plea had been wasted. ‘That is 
asking too much,’ he replied. ‘He killed one of the 
loveliest and most gracious ladies I have ever seen. 
Can you forgive him?’ ‘Fully and freely: he only did 
what he had to do.’ 

There was a long pause, and I think we were all 
relieved from embarrassment when young Can made 
a whirlwind entrance. His large eyes were sparkling, ’ 
and he was flourishing an ornate key. With a grace-* 
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ful gesture he handed it to me: “Welcome, Madonna, 
to the School of the Muses! Let me show you to your 
cell.’ 

At that word, which held such unpleasant mem-- 
ories for me, I started violently. Misinterpreting my 
reaction, our host reassured me, saying: ‘Do not be 
alarmed at the word, Madonna! This room is also 
called a ‘‘cell’’. It is small, but comfortable. Let us 
have a look at yours.’ 

We all moved into the corridor. Can pointed out 
the door and then went racing off, possibly to spare 
us the necessity of thanking him. 

The room was certainly small, but it had a real 
bed with sheets and a pillow as well as blankets, 
besides shelves to hold books or musical instru- 
ments, and a frame for hanging clothes. There was 
also a writing-desk that seemed rather too large for 
the size of the room, till Messer Dante showed us 
that one half of it swung back to reveal a wash-basin, 
jug, and a bucket that would save us nocturnal jour- 
neys to the privy. This was unaccustomed luxury. 
There was only one drawback—the bed was a single 
one, and narrow at that. Messer Dante looked taken 
aback. ‘Perhaps I could ask for another bed,’ he 
suggested tentatively, obviously reluctant to impose 
further on Can’s kindness. I said quickly that with 
another bed it would be impossible to move around 
the room (which was true), adding that it was un- 
necessary. For the few days that we were to occupy 
the room, Ugo and I could well sleep head-to-tail in 
one bed, as Esmeralda’s children did every night. 
‘And you can have the pillow!’ conceded Ugo 
chivalrously. 
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J was sorry when the time came to leave hospitable 
Verona. By the combined influence of Can and 
Messer Dante we might have prolonged our stay, but 
I advised against it. We would do well to leave 
before we had exhausted our repertory, so that we 
would be welcome when we came again. When I 
told our friend about the jesting invitation from 
Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi to spend Christmas at Forli 
he laughed, saying that he knew Scarpetta well. ‘In 
fact, if he’d been as good a general as he is a soldier, 
I might be back in Florence now.’ Scarpetta, in fact, 
on Messer Dante’s recommendation, had been en- 
trusted with command of the army that the Florentine 
exiles had raised against the city, but had suffered a 
crushing defeat. ‘And they blamed me for his fail- 
ure!’ he told me ruefully. ‘Still, I don’t bear any 
grudge against Scarpetta, who is an honest and brave 
fellow. PI give you a note for him, which may 
revive the memory of his promise to you.’ And he 
was as good as his word. 


From Verona, by way of Lake Garda, we travelled 
northwards to Brescia and Bergamo. Here I began to 
feel the weight of my pregnancy. Ugo and Rahere 
had both assured me that I would love this beautiful 
mountain-top town; but when we faced the steep’ | 
ascent to the castle, and Clelia, like a chamois, ran’ 
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ahead of us, frolicking and rejoicing’ as I myself 
would have done a few months previously, I felt a 
burning sense of humiliation and resentment. 

By the time we reached the top I was almost 
fainting, and my condition was quite obvious to the 
castellan’s wife, Monna Elvira. For the troupe this 
turned out well, since she was the most motherly 
soul imaginable. During the few days we enjoyed 
her hospitality, I was petted and spoiled, and when 
we left she insisted on giving me a fine scarlet cloak, 
fur-lined and capacious; then, a trifle shyly, she 
pressed into my hands some little caps and a dress of 
fine silk and lace—part of a layette she had prepared 
for her last baby, who had died at birth. 


By way of Crema and Cremona we travelled 
southwards, retreating slowly before the autumn 
cold. I continued to feel ill and miserable and Ugo 
must have suffered from my temper, but he put up 
with it patiently. Not until just before Christmas, 
when we had almost reached Forli, did it come to an 
open quarrel. 





We were within half-an-hour’s ride of Faenza i 


when we saw the hawking-party, or rather heard 
them; for the first thing that attracted our attention 
was a crystalline tinkle from the sky—the unmistak- 
able chime of a faicon’s bell. Looking upwards we 
watched the bird stoop to its prey, watched the two of 
them falling together till the falcon lightly detached 
itself and the blackbird went fluttering to the ground. 

Then we noticed the small group of falconers ona 
knoll beside the road. In the centre was a handsome, 
grey-haired woman in a purple velvet riding-habit, 
and it was to her wrist that the falcon was returned. 
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She deftly hooded it, whilst her beater picked up the 
dead bird and slung it into a bag on his shoulder. I 
looked more closely at the party and my heart gave a 
quick jerk as I saw the livery of her attendants: it was 
the quartered sky-blue and white of the Manfredi. 
The woman was my aunt Rengarda. 

Evidently deciding that this was enough sport for 
the day, she gave the order to move homewards, and 
we drew aside to let the party pass. Rengarda 
acknowledged the courtesy with a slight smile and a 
wave of the hand. Her glance passed indifferently 
over me, but it came to rest on Ugo’s face. I saw her 
astonishment: she opened her lips to speak, then 
changed her mind and rode on. My tension re- 
laxed—the danger was past. 

I had rejoiced too soon. The hawking-party 
quickly outdistanced us, but a few minutes later I 
saw one of the pages riding back. He brought us a 
message: if, as it appeared, we were strolling players 
in search of an engagement, the lady Rengarda Man- 
fredi would be pleased to see us that evening in her 
mansion at Faenza. Anticipating Esmeralda, | 
answered quickly: ‘We will try to content Madonna 
Rengarda, but we are already engaged at Forli’. 
With that answer the young man returned to his 
party, leaving ours in a state of ferment. 

‘Are you mad, Concordia?’ asked Masiello. ‘You 
know we have nothing fixed at Forli. Suppose the 
Ordelaffi have already provided for their Christmas 
entertainment?’ I said shortly: ‘I have my reasons. 
Let’s discuss it later, after we have eaten.’ 

A cold wind was blowing, so we drew up in the 
shelter of a disused barn, within sight of the walls of ° 
Faenza. At the end of our meal, Esmeralda reopened * 
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the discussion: ‘Madonna Rengarda should make 
you welcome. She is a Malatesta, isn’t she?’ ‘She 
is—and that is why we must avoid her hospitality. 
Rahere can go, and the rest of you, but Ugo and I will 
not.’ At that, Ugo joined in the discussion: ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t make decisions for me, Concordia. I 
see no reason why—’ I interrupted: ‘Aunt Rengarda 


knows me by-sight. We met only once, before my | 


father’s funeral, and then I was all in black, so she 
didn’t recognise me today; but when she hears my 
voice. . . .” ‘Well, what of it? It may make her all 
the more friendly,’ said Masiello. ‘And in any case, 
you can stay behind if you prefer it,’ said Ugo 
reasonably. ‘By now Clelia has taken over all your 
dances. I can go with her.’ 

Driven into a corner, unable to adduce my only 
valid reason for avoiding Rengarda, I took refuge in 
a crude counter-attack: ‘My aunt has seen that you 
have a wife. What will she think if you turn up, 
partnered by a gipsy child who is obviously in love 
with you?’ I saw Rahere’s pained surprise, heard the 
gipsies’ sharp exclamations of astonishment and an- 


noyance. I had set them all against me and had only _ 


one weapon left—feminine tears. Never before had I 
resorted to that artifice, but there was nothing else 
for it. I turned on Ugo: ‘Very well, go to Rengarda if 
you wish, go with your dear Clelia—but you need 
not come back to me!’ Sobbing noisily, I climbed 
back into the wagon, drew the curtains and lay down 
on the mattress. Then I held my breath and listened. 

I heard Ugo called to Peppino to bring his horse, 
heard Clelia crying (with temper, I thought, by the 
sound of it) and the others talking together excitedly. 
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Then came the chink of harness and the clatter of 
hooves on the hard ground. 

After a pause, Rahere’s voice came from close 
beside me. ‘Eveline,’ he said quietly, in his ‘Langue 
d’O1W’ French: ‘Will you listen to me if I talk sense to 
you for a few minutes?’ 

I sat up and opened the curtains. Rahere was the 
only person I wanted at that moment, for I needed to 
justify myself in his eyes. ‘Get up on the driving- 
seat,’ I said, kneeling with my arms over the back of 
the seat, so that we could speak in undertones. He 
intended to scold me, I knew, and in fact he began: ‘I 
am disappointed in you, Eveline. I have always 
thought of you as someone superior—a woman with 
the clear brain of a man. And instead—’ ‘Instead, I 
have behaved like a silly, jealous woman, and ill- 
bred at that. I know, Rahere. But I had to stop Ugo, 
at any cost, from meeting my aunt.’ ‘But why?’ I 
fenced, though I knew that his French logic would 
demolish my pretext: ‘What would she think, if she 
knew that Gianciotto Malatesta’s daughter was a 
strolling player?’ ‘She would be surprised and 
shocked, but for that very reason she would help 
your husband to find some more suitable occupation. 
And you know, my dear, you will not be able to 
spend your life on the roads. For the néxt few months 
you will be in no condition to suffer hardship. I have 
seen so many players, born and bred to the life, die in 
hard winters. Later, you will have your child to 
consider, and any others who may come after- 
wards. No, you would be wise to make friends with 
your aunt and leave it to her to reconcile you with 
your family.’ ? 
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This was incontrovertible. If I were to retain his 
respect—and that was something I valued—I must 
speak out. I took a deep breath: “Rahere, I am going 
to tell you a secret—a secret that would destroy me if 
it leaked out. I can trust you, can’t I?’ He nodded: 
‘You know you can.’ ‘Just now I said that Rengarda 
saw me dressed in black. You all thought—as I 
intended you to think—that I was in mourning for 
my father, but that was not so. My black robe was a 
nun’s gown.’ 

He turned his head and his limpid eyes searched 
my face for a long moment: ‘You mean—you are in 
fact a nun, not released from your vows?’ ‘Just that. I 
was forced into a convent. My father’s death gave 
me the opportunity to escape and I seized it. I simply 
did not go back. That is why I cannot marry Ugo in 
church.’ ‘Does he know?’ ‘No.’ ‘And he must not. 
He is not strong enough to bear the weight of such a 
secret.’ 

We were silent for a while, then I went on: ‘Now 
you understand the situation. I could have let Ugo go 
alone, but what then? Rengarda has been struck by 
his likeness to her brother Paolo. She would cer- 
tainly question him about himself and his family. 
Supposing she asked about his wife? Ugo, who has 
no reason to be on his guard, might well give my 
name—the very unusual name Concordia. Or Ren- 
garda might ask: ‘Have you any news of your 
cousin Concordia? I suppose she is still in her con- 
vent at Ravenna?’ The risk is slight, but I dared not 
take it.’ 

‘Then that remark about Clelia—?’ “Was made 
simply to confuse the issue. It did what I wanted— 
infuriated Ugo, because there is just enough truth in 
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it to sting him. Clelia is in love with him just as 
Marah is with you—a child’s adoration of a man 
twice her age and more.’ 

Rahere laughed: ‘Eveline, I have wronged you! It 
takes a very clever woman deliberately to show 
herself as silly as you did just now. It’s a pity, though 

. . his voice died away and I prompted him: 
‘What is a pity?’ “That you are not in love with your 
husband. Just for a moment, when you made that 
absurd statement, I thought that you were.’ ‘I’m very 
fond of him,’ I parried. ‘Which is not the same thing 
at all, as you are intelligent enough to know.’ I 
reflected for a moment: ‘It’s difficult to be in love 
with a man younger than oneself. If Ugo were fifteen 
years older . . .” He looked round again with a 
quizzical smile: ‘I am more than twenty years older 
than you. Could you have loved me?’ There was no 
coquetry in his tone; it was a purely abstract specula- 
tion, and as such I answered it: ‘I might have done,’ 
and I looked deep into those grey eyes of his, so clear 
and wise. ‘A pity,’ he said again, and I knew what he 
meant. A pity that our life-cycles had touched 
without ever really coinciding. — 

Since there was no point in pursuing a path that 
could lead to nowhere, I turned to practical consider- 
ations: “You had better go and make my peace with 
the gipsies. Say that women in my state of health are 
apt to behave in that silly way, and that I didn’t mean 
a word of it. And, Rahere, organise a visit to Faenza 
tonight. Everyone, except Ugo and me. You must 
sing a couple of Provengal songs and read some 
story, to replace us. If Rengarda questions you about, 
Ugo, say that he has gone to Forlì with his wife, to . 
explain the delay in our arrival.’ ‘And if she asks 
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about his origins?’ ‘Say that he is probably of good 
Romagnol stock but does not remember his parents. 
He was orphaned early and brought up by a Proven- 
cal who found him straying as a child.’ ‘And how am 
I to explain all that in my halting Italian?’ ‘Do your 
best. Probably Rengarda speaks the “Langue 
d’Oil,’’ French, as I do.’ As he climbed down from 
the wagon I added: ‘Organise a rehearsal now, and 
get everyone to Faenza before dusk.’ 

Rahere looked doubtful: ‘What is going to happen 
to you?’ ‘Oh, Peppino will drive our wagon to Forli. 
I will sleep in it tonight, outside the walls, and 
tomorrow I will look for Ugo—he has probably gone 
there to drink in a tavern and sleep with the 
serving-wench; that is his usual reaction to our quar- 
rels.’ Still Rahere seemed anxious: ‘I don’t like the 
idea of leaving you alone, in your present condition.’ 
‘Oh, curse my condition!’ I exploded. He reached up 
to take my hand: ‘You know, Eveline, you ought not 
to resent the coming child.’ 

Then my pent-up bitterness burst out: ‘I don’t 
want him! What have I to give him? No lands, no 
castle, no title. . -> ‘Life itself is a gift, and a great 
one. You have other things to pass on, my dear: 
Ugo’s beauty, your own intelligence and courage. 
With those he will be able to carve his own way, win 
lands and castle and title for himself. Always sup- 
posing itis a man-child.’ And he added whimsically: 
‘You might have a girl, of course.” “Oh, that would 
be the ultimate humiliation!’ I flinched from the very 
idea. ‘I don’t like being a woman myself. I don't 
want to bring another one into the world, with no 
alternative between being a nun and what my father 
once crudely called a brood mare.’ 
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At that Rahere laughed outright: ‘How you admire 
that father of yours! You can’t even discuss mater- 
nity without quoting him. Have you ever thought, 
Eveline, that you are going to perpetuate the 
Malatesta breed? You have told me often enough 
how your father used to read the Aeneid to you. I 
remember you said you had spoken of it with Messer 
Dante; of the souls of the heroes in the Elysian fields, 
waiting to return to earth. Suppose you were to 
provide a new body, a perfect new body, for the soul 
of Gianciotto Malatesta? Ah, now your eyes are 
shining! Think that over, my dear.’ And he reached 
up to kiss the hands that I stretched down to him. 
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As I had anticipated, we joined up with a subdued 
and repentant Ugo next morning at Forli, and all 
together we went to Ordelaffi mansion; but only I, 
holding Marah by the hand, asked for admittance. 
Scarpetta, out of armour, revealed himself as a 
courteous and elegant man. The child ran fearlessly 
straight to him and pressed Messer Dante’s note into 
his hand. He seemed pleased to have news of his 
friend and asked me many questions about our stay 
in Verona. So everything was made smooth for us. 
We stayed over Christmas and the New Year, up to 
the Epiphany, and it was mid-January before we left. 

Mid-January and cold. The next two months were 
painful, as I was no longer active enough to warm 
myself by movement. Most of the time I spent hud- 
dled in my thick red cloak, except when Esmeralda 
insisted upon my helping with the work of the camp. 
She did it, I think, on purpose to rouse me from my 
lethargy. 

We travelled up and down among the little hill- 
towns: Meldola, Predappio, Castrocaro, Bertinoro 
—staying only a day or two at a time. How I would 
have enjoyed it, had I been in normal health, and 
how I hated it in the circumstances! 

My share in the entertainment had been restricted 
to one or two readings with Ugo, during which I sat 
at a window or stood behind the reading-desk, so that 
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only my head and shoulders were visible to the 
audience. That, of course, restricted my dramatic 
range and left the brunt of the work to Ugo. We had 
tried the effect of rehearsing him with Clelia, but the 
result was so absurb that we did not even attempt to 
show it. Since Clelia was tall for her age she was not 
too ill-matched as a dancing-partner, but in dramtic 
scenes her voice was patently a child’s. 


Lent put a check on our activities. Theatrical per- 
formances were forbidden during this period, but we 
picked up a scanty living by singing sacred songs, 
adroitly mingled—when the parish priest was not 
listening—with others more to the taste of the coun- 
tryfolk. 

Around mid-March we decided to make for Cer- 
via and wait there until the Easter fair, which would 
take place early in April. There, I could have my 
baby in comparative comfort. From the first I had 
been vague about when my pregnancy had actually 
started, but it could not have been before midsum- 
mer night, so I thought I was safe until the end of 
March. 

We started out under a threatening sky. The winter 
-had been comparatively mild, so we had no inkling 
of what was in store for us. But we had not been long 
on the way when the north wind struck us with full 
force. Before long, snow began to fall. Snow, in 
March? We could not believe it, but soon the road 
was a quagmire in which the wheels skidded and the 
horses stumbled. Worse still, the air grew thick 
under the dark sky, till we could hardly see two 
wagon-lengths ahead. Masiello, thinking the condi-. 
tions too hard for Esmeralda, had gone to drive his 
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own wagon; Rahere and Ugo shared the driving-seat 
of ours. I was lying inside, passively enduring the 
discomfort. 

Suddenly there was a sickening lunge and I was 
thrown violently against one of the posts that sup- 
ported the canvas roof: one wheel had gone into the 
ditch. The three men all got down, and Peppino 
dismounted and came to help them. Esmeralda 
stayed at her post, but the two children, with consid- 
erable courage, took hold of our frightened horse, 
stroked and patted it until it calmed down. 

Meanwhile, something curious was happening to 
me. Stabs of pain were running through my body. I 
could feel the child inside me struggling, and a sense 
of damp cold chilled my lower limbs. In a stifled 
voice that I hardly recognised as my own, I called to 
Clelia to fetch her mother. 

‘I’m sorry to be a nuisance,’ I said, when Es- 
meralda climbed up beside me, ‘but I feel very 
queer. Do you think this is—it?’ “Don’t start imagin- 
ing things!’ she said briskly. ‘It’s not due for a 
fortnight.’ ‘I had rather a bad jolt when the wheel 
went into the ditch. Could that have brought it on?’ 

Esmeralda gave a sharp exclamation, knelt beside 
me and lifted my skirts. My cheeks went scarlet with 
shame. ‘I’m afraid I have—wet myself. That hasn't 
happened since I was a baby.’ She nodded: “The 
waters have broken—that’s always the first sign. 
Well, we’ll have to get you into shelter, and quick- 
ly.’ With an agility surprising in anyone of her bulk 
she scrambled down and called to Masiello, telling 
him to take over our wagon. She rated Ugo for his 
bad driving; he had better get inside, she said, and 
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look after me until we reached Casemurate, which 
could not be far off. 

A wrangle ensued, for Ugo must needs—at this of 
all inappropriate moments—put on his Malatesta air 
and insist that he was an excellent driver. (‘It was 
Rahere’s fault—I had told him to warn me if we went 
too near the ditch.”) ‘We must get through to Cer- 
via,’ he protested. “There, we shall find a doctor and 
a midwife. We ought to make the distance in an 
hour.’ 

‘An hour in reasonable conditions,’ retorted 
Masiello. ‘In this snow and mush it may take all 
night.” ‘And if she has her baby in the wagon, in 
weather like this, one or both of them will die of 
cold,’ said Esmeralda. 

Rahere, as usual, made a sensible suggestion: ‘Let 
us go as far as Casemurate, or the first inhabited 
houses on the road, and see how long it takes us and 
how the Contessa feels; then we can either go on or 
stop there, as seems best.’ 

I listed with closed eyes and utter indifference. It 
mattered very little whether I lived or died—the one 
thing that concerned me at that moment was to be- 
have as Gianciotto Malatesta’s daughter should do. 
By stretching out my arms I could clutch the side- 
rails of the cart, and that was comforting; with my 
hands braced so, I knew I would make no sound, 
unless the pain became much more intense. 

The dispute over, Ugo jumped up and Squatted 
beside me, asking what he could do to help. I 
suggested that he could warm my feet, which felt 
like blocks of ice, and he chafed them while we 
rode. z 
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The time dragged on interminably. After a while 
Masiello got down and began to walk alongside the 
horse. Snow continued to fall in large, damp flakes, 
weighing down the canvas so that Ugo, now and 
again, had to push and shake it off. Sometimes we 
stopped and I could hear Masiello and Rahere talking 
in low tones. I had the impression that they were 
wondering whether we had gone astray. 

On and on went the journey. At last the wagon 
made a longer pause. Ugo lifted a corner of the 
canvas and said: ‘There are houses. They look dark, 
but at any rate we have arrived somewhere.’ He 
joined the others and then came back to tell me: “This 
is Casemurate. Masiello remembers an inn. We are 
trying to find it.’ 

I heard them knocking at various doors; heard 
dogs barking, arguments going on. Esmeralda came 
to ask how I was feeling and to tell me reassuringly: 
‘We’ll soon have you under shelter.’ But it was not 
so simple. 

I heard afterwards that the innkeeper had flatly 
refused to let his only spare bedroom to a woman in 
labour, with the risk of spoiling the mattress and of 
having the room blocked for days by an invalid. In 
any case, he had no use for gipsies or strolling 
players—‘thieving vagabonds’. 

Something of this discussion, including these 
words, filtered through to me as I lay shivering in the 
wagon. The outcome was that Rahere persuaded the 
man to let us have the use of his hayloft and his 
stable, and leave our wagons in the field behind the 
inn—all this for payment, of course, and payment in 
advance. l 

There was no way through from the front. We had 
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to drive down a lane almost impassable with mud 
and snow, until we reached a courtyard built round a 
midden that reeked visibly in the cold. 

They lifted me down, and Masiello and Peppino 
would have carried me, but I protested that I could 
walk, and Esmeralda agreed: ‘It will do her good, at 
this stage.’ So I lumbered, with that ungainly motion 
that caused me such humiliation, across the yard and 
into a barn where cows and goats were mingled 
indiscriminately, and the light from our lantern was 
greeted with squawks of protest from hens that had 
settled down to roost. 

The loft was reached by a ladder at the far end—a 
ladder that I obviously could not climb. After a brief 
consultation, Esmeralda fetched from the wagon a 
mattress and a piece of oiled cloth. Masiello climbed 
into the loft and pulled up the mattress, which she 
supported from below. They did much the same 
thing with me, and with exquisite relief I found 
myself lying flat and still, in the tepid warmth surg- 
ing up from the massed animal bodies below. Es- 
meralda stripped off my sodden clothes and wrapped 
me in a woollen nightdress, slit from the waist to the 
hem, that she had prepared for the occasion. 
Exhausted, I even slept for a while, until a pain 
worse than any I had so far felt jerked me back to 
consciousness. 

Esmeralda was sitting by me on the floor. She had 
pulled up a bale of hay to support her shoulders and 
was drowsing, but as I stirred she opened her eyes 
and asked how I felt. ‘Not too bad,’ I said, and 
added: ‘Where’s Ugo?’ ‘Asleep in the wagon, I 
hope.’ (In moments of crisis, I reflected, people -; 
always did hope that Ugo was somewhere else.) . ` 
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‘I’ve sent them all away, except Masiello,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘and he’s asleep—you can hear him snor- 
ing.’ ‘Masiello?’ I exclaimed, shocked. ‘Yes, I must 
have someone at hand—I shall need him later on. He 
helped bring all my five children into the world, so 
you need not feel ashamed—think of him as a doc- 
tor. Remember, we’re experts. We Romanies don’t 
make the fuss about such an ordinary thing as birth 
that you gentlefolk do.’ 

This was reassuring, as she had obviously meant it 
to be. “Will it take very long?’ I asked anxiously. 
‘All night, I think. You wouldn’t be able to talk so 
sensibly if it were any nearer.’ ‘I’m not in much 
pain,’ I said, ‘but I do feel very weak, as though 
nothing really mattered.’. 

With a quick exclamation she got up, brought a 
lantern and examined me. Then she woke Masiello 
and I heard them talking together in the gipsy lan- 
guage. He went out and fetched something. I felt a 
cup pressed against my lips. ‘I’m not thirsty,’ I said. 
‘No matter, you must drink this.’ The liquid had an 
acrid taste. ‘It burns my throat,’ I protested, and I 
heard Masiello remark in Italian: “You made the | 
dose too strong.’ ‘Do leave me alone,’ I pleaded, 
‘you're preventing me from sleeping, and I’m so 
tired.’ 

But I did sleep, for I found myself standing on the 
edge of a precipice, looking down at a dark, 
windswept land across which diaphanous shadows 
were moving ceaselessly. Beside me was a lean man 
in ared gown, and I recognised him—Messer Dante. 
He said: ‘You have come on a quest. Maybe I can 
help you find the one for whom you are seeking.’ 
And he called into that echoing void: ‘Francesca! 
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Madonna Francesca!’ I shivered with apprehension: 
would she come? And what would we have to say to 
each other if she did? 

I need not have feared. She came drifting like 
thistledown on the wind, and with her was . . . that 
other. (Paolo? or Ugo?) The smooth, dark, beautiful 
face that—as I now well knew—-could trouble a 
woman’s senses. Our eyes met, and the glance was 
one of understanding, almost of complicity, as 
though she had said: ‘Now you understand why I did 
it.” And I was obliged to agree. Henceforward I 
would be able to think of her without the resentment 
that I had felt for over fifteen years. I sighed, and she 
passed on. 

Messer Dante said: “Why did you not speak to 
her?’ “It is not she whom I am seeking.’ ‘Who, 
then?’ ‘My father.’ His face hardened, as it had done 
at Verona. ‘You cannot find him. I have placed him 
in the lowest hell—the hell of ice. ‘Show me the 
way, then, and I will go—even to the lowest hell.’ 
‘You could never get there—your feet would freeze 
and fall off by the way. He is out of your reach for 
ever.” ‘No, no, no!’ I cried, and I heard myself 
scream . . . And then I woke. 

Esmeralda was bending over me, anxious yet 
relieved: ‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘the pain is quick- 
ening—that is a good sign. You are not the sort to 
scream easily.” In a shaken whisper I apologised: 
‘I didn’t mean to cry out. It wasn’t the pain, it was a 
bad dream.’ And I heard Masiello say quietly to 
Esmeralda: “You did make the dose too strong.’ 

Certainly the pain was much worse, and with its 
increase there came a craving for my father’s pres- * 
ence. Deep down in my soul I knew that his brave’ 
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spirit would never be tied to any hell, whether of ice 
or fire. After all, had he not suffered his hell on 
earth, and won through it to some form of peace or 
contentment? 

How long would my torment last? The night must 
be far on by this time. In the roost underneath, a cock 
was crowing for the false dawn. I writhed on the 
mattress, bracing myself against the waves of pain. 
The gipsies were talking in low tones, now in Italian, 
‘It should not be long now,’ Esmeralda was saying. 
‘Get a fire lit in the yard, and bring me hot water.’ I 
heard Masiello grunt as he pulled on his boots and 
climbed down the ladder, heard the barn-door slam 
in the wind. 

The night dragged on, interminably, in a steadily 
increasing agony, until I knew I could no longer bear 
it alone. I concentrated all my strength, projected my 
spirit upwards and outwards, through the roof and 
into the turmoil of the vast spaces above: ‘Father, 
Father!’ It was a silent cry, but a cry of desperation, 
the appeal of someone drowning in a sea of pain. 

And the strong, dark spirit came to my call. 


Once more I found myself upon a winged black. 


horse—but this time held by hands that had recov- 
ered their earthly strength and palpability. Through 
my mind there flashed a doubt—was this the Vision, 
or just another dream? Then I surrendered myself 
entirely, conscious of nothing but infinite relief, 
peace and trust. “Where are we going?’ I asked, as 
once before. ‘Home—home to Gradara. My grand- 
child must not be born in a hay-loft.’ 
Miraculously, with no conscious transition, I 
found myself lying on the wide bed in which I myself 
had been born. The room was glowing with firelight 
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_ and candles; my mother’s ladies moved around me, 
plaiting my hair, bathing my temples with perfumed 
water; and still my father’s strong arms held me, 
keeping the pain at bay. 

I wanted to ask him questions, but my tongue was 
tied. Nor did he say anything to me; yet somehow 
mind spoke to mind. I knew that he was safe—not in 
that lowest hell to which Messer Dante would have 
consigned him; that he had the freedom of earth and 
air, and that, if alone, at least he was not lonely. 

Then something happened—a convulsion that 
made firelight and candles grow dim before my eyes. 
From a great distance I heard a voice (it was Es- 
meralda’s) saying: “The head: is through.’ And 
another—Masiello’s—answered: ‘That’s the worst 
over—but can she hold out any longer?’ ‘We shall 
have to help her—she has been unconscious for quite 
a while.’ 

I felt hands pressing down upon my stomach, and 
then—I was swimming in a wild sea and the great 
wave that twice spared me was towering over my 
head; a solid wall of green water crashed down with 
its whole force and blotted out all consciousness. 
When I opened my eyes the light was strong. The 
wooden shutters were still closed, but through their 
chinks and knot-holes shafts of sunshine, thick with 
shifting motes, were striking golden glints from the 
hay. From below I could hear a mingled lowing and 
bleating. I wondered why the animals had not been 
driven out to pasture; then it struck me that the fields 
must still be covered with snow. Gradually I became 
aware of another noise, nearer and more persistent, 
like the mewing of a lost kitten—a noise that came’ 
from close beside me. Slowly its significance pene- ’ 
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trated my brain—that must be my baby. So he had 
been born, and born alive! I tried to turn my head to 
see him but did not succeed. 

‘Esmeralda!’ I called, or tried to call. Only a faint 
whisper passed my lips, but she heard it and came to 
me. ‘Why can’t I move?’ I asked, panic-stricken. 
‘Am I paralysed?’ (It must have been some atavistic 
fear inherited from my father that surged into my 
mind at every illness.) ‘Of course not!” was her brisk 
retort. ‘You are simply very weak. You have lost a 
lot of blood.’ 

‘Show me my baby,’ I asked. She lifted it—a 
queer little package, wrapped in swaddling-bands, 
with only a crumpled red face to be seen. I felt 
bitterly disappointed. Somehow I had imagined 
that, from the first, he would be as beautiful as Ugo. 
‘It’s a boy, isn’t it?’ I asked, and with relief heard 
Esmeralda’s assent. 

Yet there was something wrong. I sensed it in- 
stinctively. She should have been jubilant, but in- 
stead she looked worried and somehow secretive, as 
though she were keeping something from me. | 
Perhaps, I thought, I was really very ill and likely to | 
die; or maybe she was thinking of her dead daughter 
and the grandchild whom she would never be able to 
bring up. 

Then I asked for Ugo and she fetched him. He, at 
any rate, was in high spirits, as if he himself had 
achieved something meritorious . Bending to kiss my 
forehead, he asked with some compunction how I 
felt. ‘Rather surprised to be alive,’ I whispered. “My 
poor darling! But here’s something to cheer you up. 
See! I’ve been keeping this for you until this mo- 
ment.’ And he produced an exquisite gold chain. 
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I stared at it incredulously. It was—surely it must 
be?— the one I had found among my mother’s jewels 
and given to Guido to sell for me, many years 
before. “Where did you get it?’ I asked. ‘It was my 
mother’s,’ replied Ugo. ‘She treasured it because it 
was a present from him—my father. He bought it for 
her in Florence.’ 

Then I understood. For all my weakness, a surge 
of anger swept over me: Paolo had bought two 
chains—one for my mother and one for his doxy! 
Then common sense told me that I was being unfair. 
Monna Teresa had been to all intents and purposes 
his unwedded wife, and my mother. . .? Carrying 
my thought to its logical conclusion I felt that if there 
had been enough blood left in my body, it would 
have flushed my cheeks scarlet. 

Ugo was looking at me, puzzled, slightly hurt. 
‘Don't you like it?’ “Of course. It’s beautiful. But 
I’m very weak, Ugo. I’ll thank you properly when I 
feel better.’ I hoped he would not insist on putting it 
round my neck, and fortunately he didn’t. He merely 
slipped it into the pocket of the cloak that Esmeralda 
must have laid over me while I was unconscious. 
‘Can I do anything for you?’ he asked. I shook my 
head. ‘Just leave me to rest. I shall go to sleep now.’ 

But I didn’t. Fresh pain was coming on. I asked 
Ugo to fetch Esmeralda and then go away. Es- 
meralda was not in the least upset. ‘It’s the after- 
birth,’ she said in matter-of-fact tones. ‘It won’t last 
long.’ It didn’t, but it was unpleasant, all the same. 
And once it was over, I was glad enough to fall 
asleep. 
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For a day or two I lay in a semi-stupor, conscious of 
my surroundings but quite uninterested. Once or 
twice Esmeralda put the baby to my breast and found 
that I had no milk. She told me not to worry—the 
serving-maid at the inn was still suckling a baby and 
would be able to give Gianni (as I already called him 
in my mind) one feed a day; for the rest, he could 
have diluted goats-milk. 

On the third day I was fully conscious and able to 
lift my head from the pillow. I asked Esmeralda to let 
me see her changing the baby, so that later I would be 
able to do it myself. She replied that it was a job she 
was used to, and one that was quite unsuitable for 
me. Something in her tone made me obstinate, and I 
insisted: “You may not always be there. Besides, I 
want to see him naked, not always swaddled like an. 
Egyptian mummy.’ 

‘Wait till you are better,’ she replied; and when 
Masiello brought a can of hot water she took the baby 
away to the far end of the loft, so that I could see 
nothing of the procedure. I was still too weak to 
make a fuss, but next morning I tackled her firmly: 
‘Why won’t you let me see Gianni when you wash 
him?’ She muttered something to the effect that it 
was ‘much better not’—and that really frightened 
me. Had I given birth to a monster? 

When Masiello brought the hot water, I told him 
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imperatively to put the basin beside me. His step- 
mother began to make some excuse, but he, saying: 
‘She'll have to know sooner or later,’ did as I 
wished. 

With fast-beating heart I watched the unwinding 
process. I noticed the umbilical cord projecting from 
the baby’s stomach. ‘Is that what’s wrong?’ I asked. 
Esmeralda laughed: “You are incredibly ignorant, 
Concordia! Haven’t you ever seen a newborn baby?’ 
‘No, how could I? I was an only child, and no one 
ever took me to see a woman who had had a baby.’ 
‘Well, don’t worry—that will drop off in a day or 
two. No, it’s this.’ She was unwinding the last bands 
that covered his legs. The right foot emerged, with 
five toes so minute that it seemed astonishing each 
one should have a perfect nail; then the left foot— 
and I gasped. There were no toes to be seen: it was 
crumpled into a tight ball, almost like the hoof of a 
goat. “What is it?’ I exclaimed, taking the tiny foot 
into my hand and feeling it smooth and warm. ‘A 
clubfoot,’ said Masiello curtly, and Esmeralda 
supplemented, as though the words were forced 
from her against her will. “The countryfolk would be 
afraid if they saw it. They call it the Devil’s mark.’ 

From below Ugo called: ‘Concordia! May I come 
up?’ “Wait a moment!’ I replied, but my voice was 
still so weak that he did not hear. Esmeralda echoed 
me more firmly: ‘Wait, Ugo! We’re just going to 
bathe the baby.’ But his head had already appeared 
above the floor-level. 

Instinctively I drew my red cloak over Gianni, so 
that his head, peeping out of the hood, was all that 
could be seen of him. Ugo looked at him and pulled . 
the hood down, but not to his feet. ‘Funny little 
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thing!’ he said, with a kind of embarrassed pride. It 
was amusing to see him torn between honesty and a 
desire to please me by admiring what I, with so much 
pain and danger to myself, had produced. If he had 
only known it, I—unlike most new mothers—shared 
his disappointment that the baby was not prettier. 

To distract his attention I asked what he had come 
to tell me. He said with considerable satisfaction that 
he had persuaded the landlord to let us have his 
spare-room: ‘So we can move you at once.’ There 
was some demur about this, owing to the difficulty 
of carrying me down the ladder, but Masiellofounda 
solution. They lashed me to a stretcher made from 
the tent-poles and canvas, slid it down, and then 
carried it across the courtyard and up the narrow 
stairs. 

Although I had been completely passive all the 
while, I felt quite exhausted and fell asleep im- 
mediately. Not until evening did I take stock of the 
room, and I disliked it from the first .Of course it was 
more comfortable, but its poky sordidness had none 
of the redeeming features of the loft—sunlight 
gleaming on the hay, the warm animal scents and | 
friendly noises coming from below. Here there was 
nothing but a bed, a washbasin on a rickety table, 
and a frame for hanging clothes. At our request they 
had brought in a cradle for the baby. 

I stared rather disconsolately at the walls made of 
rough stone from which the soiled whitewash was 
peeling. Then I had an inspiration. I asked the gip- 
sies to search among my things in the wagon for the 
Pesaro plate and to contrive a wire frame by which it 
could be hung on the wall. ‘It is such a lovely shade 
of blue,’ I explained to Ugo. ‘I want something 
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pleasant to look at.’ And, satisfied, I fell asleep 
again. 





Next morning I felt strong enough to tell Ugo about 
Gianni’s foot. Sooner or later he too would have to 
know, and the sooner the better. 

We had decided that for a while, till I could get out 
of bed and change the baby by myself, Esmeralda 
should share the room with me, while Ugo continued 
to sleep in the wagon. So, when she brought me my 
breakfast, I asked her to fetch him when Gianni was 
bathed; he would see it for himself and could not 
reproach me with having kept him in ignorance. 
‘And stay with us,’ I added, ‘then he can’t make 
much of a scene.’ 

I watched narrowly as Esmeralda dipped the baby 
into the warm water. Ugo was looking on, half- 
amused, but suddenly I saw him stiffen. ‘What’s 
that?’ he exclaimed, quickly averting his glance. ‘A 
clubfoot,’ said Esmeralda in her most matter-of-fact 
voice. ‘He’ll be a trifle lame, poor little thing, but 
he’ll get around all right.’ 

Ugo looked at me: “Your father was lame!’ he 
said, and I reacted quickly to the accusation in his 
tone: “Through an illness, when he was almost 
grown-up. As a child he was perfectly normal, more 
agile than most.’ “Then, it’s our fault!’ exclaimed 
Ugo. ‘A punishment for our sins!’ He was pale and 
his breath came unevenly. ‘I—must think—’ he 
added, and rushed out. — 

Fsmeralda put a consoling hand on mine: ‘Don’t 
be upset, my dear. He’ll get used to it.’ I smiled at 
her: ‘I’m not upset—it’s so typical of Ugo. Now, I 
suppose, he will get drunk and make love to the 
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serving-wench downstairs.’ ‘If he does, there'll be 
trouble,’ remarked Esmeralda drily. “They say she’s 
the landlord’s doxy.’ 
But we little guessed how much trouble Ugo was 
about to cause. 


In the tate afternoon he came back and asked Es- 
meralda to leave us alone, saying that he had to ‘talk 
matters out’? with me. She went reluctantly, after 
reminding him that I was still very weak; if he had 
anything really serious to discuss, he had better leave 
it over. 

As though she had not spoken, he launched im- 
mediately into what was evidently a prepared dis- 
course. ‘I was walking in the wood, wondering just 
why this should have happened to us, when I met a 
hermit. I’ve heard the folks here talk about him. I 
didn’t like his looks, but he had a reputation for 
holiness. He saw I-was distracted and made me tell 
him all about it.’ ‘About what? ourselves?’ I asked 
apprehensively. “Yes—that we were not properly 
married and that our child had been born crippled. 
He said it was God’s punishment, but that he could 
see I had repented. So he is coming this evening to 
marry us and baptise the baby.’ 

‘It didn’t occur to you to consultme,’ I remarked, 
wishing I felt strong enough to deal with the situa- 
tion. ‘What objection can you possibly have? The 
child must be baptised, and you have everything to 
gain by marrying me.’ ‘I consider that we are 
married—that point we’ve argued before. As for 
Gianni, why not wait till I am better? We can have a 
real christening-party at Cervia.’ 

_ ‘Gianni?’ he said sharply. ‘Yes, the baby.’ “But I 
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intend to call him Paolo. The eldest son is always 
named after his paternal grandfather.’ ‘Your eldest 
son, by chance, has already been named Paolo,’ I 
reminded him, pointedly. Ugo flushed scarlet as I 
went on: “The second son takes the name of his 
mother’s father. And if you choose to insist that we 
are not married, he belongs by law to me, and so he 
does, whether or not the parents are married, by the 
gipsy code.’ 

‘Hell and damnation!’ burst out Ugo. ‘Do you 
imagine PI have my son called after the man who 
killed my father?’ I might have replied that I had no 
wish to call him after the man who had broken up my 
home and wrecked my own life; but at that moment a 
recollection crossed my mind—the voice of my 
father saying to my mother: “What were we quarrel- 
ling about? It started over the child, didn’t it? . . . 
our little Discordia.’ I thought bitterly: Gianni is 
hardly born, and already we are quarrelling about 
him. So I decided to be conciliatory: ‘Then let’s 
compromise. We’ll call him Giampaolo. Then I can 
think of him as Gianni and you as Paolo, and we’ll 
both be satisfied.’ He looked at me suspiciously, but 
I smiled, saying: “That’s one thing settled.’ 

The tension was momentarily relaxed, but I could 
see that Ugo was still determined to unburden his 
conscience upon me. Since there was no escaping it, 
I anticipated him by saying reasonably: ‘It is no good 
blaming the child’s condition on God, or my father, 
or yourself or me. If all bastards were lame, the 
world would be full of cripples.’ At that he smiled 
wryly: “Yes—and I myself would be one of them. 
No, it must be something much worse than that.” 

I was beginning to feel very tired: certainly, I was 
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in no condition for a serious talk. ‘Well—what?’ I 
asked, stifling a yawn. ‘The Linda affair?’ Ugo 
tossed his head like a horse pricked with the spur: 
‘Old Bernardo was overjoyed to have a son at his 
age. If she had lived, she would have been his petted 
darling. That she died was her bad luck.’ “That my 
father came back from Pesaro at the wrong moment 
was your father’s bad luck,’ I could not help remind- 
ing him. Ugo reacted by bringing out what, in defer- 
ence to Esmeralda’s warning, he had been trying to 
keep himself from saying: ‘Those two—Paolo and 
Francesca—journeyed together from Ravenna to 
Rimini after the proxy marriage. Concordia, have 
you never thought that—you might be my half- 
sister?’ ‘Not being a fool, I have—and have dis- 
missed the idea. Leaving my mother out of it, I find it 
equally insulting to your father and to mine.’ 

‘Remember,’ said Ugo defensively, “you were 
born very punctually after the proxy marriage, and in 
fourteen years Gianciotto had no other child.’ ‘Not 
through his own deficiency. By his second wife he 
had five, all physically sound. I have seen them.’ 

Ugo’s troubled face cleared a little: “Then at least 
I’m not guilty of incest?’ “No, and you don’t think so 
yourself, or you would not want to perpetuate it by 
re-marrying me. So do stop trying to act a Greek 
tragedy.’ ‘I will, if you will agree that when Fra 
Gesualdo comes he car marry us and baptise the 
child.’ 

I thought quickly: a half-crazy friar would hardly 
keep a proper register or report marriages to the 
Church authorities. . . I could risk it. No doubt it 
would add to my sins; but if the nuns were right, I 
was damned already, so I would take my chance. 
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‘Very well,’ I sighed. ‘Now go away and let me rest. 
I’m worn out.’ 





I was still sleeping when Esmeralda roused me, 
saying that the friar had come. She brushed my hair, 
changed my nightdress and propped me up in bed, 
with her best shawl round my shoulders. That shawl 
reminded me of my wedding—my real wedding, as I 
would always think of it. How light and agile I had 
been then, leaping over the flame; how I had enjoyed 
the laughter, the feasting, the dancing. . . ‘I don’t 
want to be married all over again,’ I said fretfully. 
‘Can’t you send the friar away?’ 

It was too late—he was already at the door. A 
quiver of repugnance went through me as I noticed 
how his paunch raised his brown robe. He had not 
even the good-humoured air of most fat men, for two 
deep scars slashing his flabby cheeks gave him a 
sinister expression. Gianni, in Esmeralda’s arms, 
evidently shared my feeling, for he began to cry— 
not the thin wail he had given at first, but a deter- 
mined yell. 

Through the noise I heard Fra Gesualdo asking: 
where were the god-parents? Ugo hadn’t thought of 
that. I pointed to Esmeralda: ‘She will be one.’ ‘And 
the man?’ ‘You had better fetch Masiello,’ I 
suggested. That seemed only fair; since he had as- 
sisted at the baby’s birth. 

Ugo went to fetch him, but to my surprise and 
pleasure returned with Rahere, saying he had not 
been able to find Masiello. I had not seen Rahere 
since my confinement, though he had sent me a 
graceful verse in French. Now he murmured: ‘Com-’ | 
plimenti, Contessa,’ and kissed my hand. Fra’ 
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Gesualdo looked surprised, but no doubt he thought 
the title had been used in jest. 

The ceremony went off—I was going to say 
‘quietly’, but Gianni’s yells made that adjective in- 
appropriate. There was only one moment of tension, 
when Fra Gesualdo asked the baby’s name and, 
before anyone else could reply, I said: ‘Giampaolo’. 
He looked taken aback: ‘You mean Giovanni Paolo, 
do you not?’ ‘No,’ I insisted, ‘Giampaolo—ust like 
that.’ And that is what he became, though I myself 
continued to call him Gianni. 

He screamed louder than ever, of course, when 
the dainty lace cap given ine by Monna Elvira was 
taken off and his head was dowsed with cold water. 
It was a relief to us all when the christening was over 
and Esmeralda succeeded in quietening him. 

Then Fra Gesualdo turned his attention to Ugo and 
me: ‘I understand you desire the blessing of Holy 
Church upon your union?’ “We do, indeed,’ replied 
Ugo. I said nothing. 

Rahere, tactful as ever, made a move to leave us, 
but Fra Gesualdo stopped him. ‘We shall require 
two witnesses,’ he said. ‘And I must know your 
names. Yours, you told me, is Ugo?’ My husband 
assented. ‘And the lady’s?’ ‘Ugolina,’ I put in 
quickly. ‘No,’ countered Ugo, ‘you must give your 
real name—Concordia.’ 

Fra Gesualdo started at this name and looked 
searchingly at me. His eyes, blue and penetrating, 
struck me as vaguely familiar. But the only blue- 
eyed man I could remember was Marco, and this was 
certainly not he. 

Then the friar spoke, in a curiously peremptory 
tone: ‘And your family name?’ Often I have won- 
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dered why I did not hold my tongue, give some 
irrelevant name, as I had done at Verona. 
But weakness must have clouded my judgment. I 
was angry, too—with Ugo for making me look 
foolish over ‘Ugolina’, with the friar for his insis- 
tence, and with myself for not having refused to be 
manoeuvred into this situation. 

I looked full into those piercing eyes and 
answered: ‘Malatesta!’ Weak though my voice was, 
I heard in it the note that had been in my father’s 
when he challenged his enemies on Rimini sands. 

‘Concordia Malatesta!’ exclaimed the friar, and 
now his eyes were fixed on my hand, my wedding- 
ring with its twined serpents. Some instinct made me 
slip it under the bedclothes, as he spread his arms ina 
gesture of authority: ‘Out of the room, all of you! I 
cannot accord the sacrament of marriage unless both 
parties are in a state of grace. The young man has 
confessed himsélf to me today; now I must hear the 
woman’s confession.’ 

I moved restlessly, wondering whether to say that 
the proposed marriage had been no initiative of mine 
and that I could dispense with it. But one considera- 
tion restrained me: this man knew something, and it 
was better to find out what. Better too to be alone 
with him when the revelation came. So I let him 
sweep the others outside. Esmeralda took Gianni 
with her, and I could hear him crying, close by the 
door. So could the friar, who opened it and said 
eurtly: ‘Downstairs!’ The baby’s cries diminished in 
intensity, and then I knew that I was really alone. 
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I had expected Fra Gesualdo to mutter the usual 
formula of a priest receiving a confession. Instead, 
he asked me point-blank: ‘Where did you get that 
ring?’ My heart beat uncomfortably as I parried: “My 
husband gave it me, before witnesses, to serve as a 
wedding-ring.’ 

‘Do not lie to me! You had that ring many years 
ago. You found it in the hollow of a garden-wall, 
placed there by a young man who had conceived the 
wicked plan of stealing you from a holy life for his 
own pleasure.’ 

I gasped. Only one person in the world could 
know that, unless perhaps Fra Gesualdo had heard a 
deathbed confession. But, looking into those light- 
blue eyes—all that was left of the slim, handsome 
youth whom I remembered—I knew that this was no 
second-hand knowledge. 

‘Romualdo!’ I whispered, my voice failing me. ‘I 
thought they had killed-you.’ “They did worse,” he 
said bitterly. “They disfigured me and robbed me of 
my manhood—and let me live.’ I was staring at him 
in pity and horror: “They? My Polentani uncles?’ 
‘Men of their household. They were cloaked and 
hooded, but one of the cloaks blew open, and I saw 
the red eagle embroidered on a tabard.’ “How did it 
happen?’ I asked. 

‘It was just after dawn. I had started out early from 
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Ravenna with one follower, and we were still in the 
pinewoods when a troop of half-a-dozen overtook 
and seized us. It was all over in a minute or two.’ His 
flabby, scarred cheeks quivered; it seemed as if the 
words were being dragged from him against his will. 
‘They stabbed my man, threw his body into a ditch 
and covered it with leaves. And me they tied to a 
tree. The leader gashed my cheeks with his dagger 
and said: ‘“Your face won’t lead any more innocent 
girls astray—and, even if it could, you won’t be able 
to profit by their favours.” And then—you can 
imagine what they did next .. . The high- 
pitched voice cracked. 

I shuddered and, feeling faint, slid down in the 
bed till I was lying flat. As the blood flowed back to 
my head I began to recover my power of clear think- 
ing. Now, I knew, I would need it. 

Fra Gesualdo—Romualdo—was speaking again: 
‘I heard myself screaming, cursing; felt the cords 
cutting into my flesh as I tried to break free. And 
then—the knife. And I must have swooned. I woke 
to find myself lying, unbound, at the foot of the tree. 
Flies were crawling over my face and hands. I had. 
been roughly bandaged—evidently they had been 
ordered not to let me die from loss of blood. After a 
while I staggered to my feet and wandered through 
the forest till I dropped. . . and that was all I knew’ 
for many months.’ 

‘Months?’ I said incredulously. ‘Yes. You re- 
member, it was autumn.’ ‘I remember. There 
were fresh mushrooms.’ (How long ago it seemed! 
It was years since I had thought of that episode, yet, 
now it came clearly to my mind.) ‘But when I be- . 
came conscious of my surroundings, the fruit- trees 
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were in blossom. I was in a hut in the woods—the 
same where I live now—being cared for by a hermit 
who had found me unconscious and dragged me to 
his refuge. Only gradually I realised what had hap- 
pened to me, and when I did, in my wickedness I 
cursed the good old man because he had not let me 
die. Little by little, he brought me to see that I had 
been rightly punished for my sins. I had tried to 
violate an innocent girl dedicated to God—’ 

I broke in: ‘You had done nothing of the kind! As 
for ‘‘innocence’’, I had already defended myself 
against a man who did intend to violate me. You 
merely kissed me once or twice; and I was not evena 
novice then, merely a pupil forced into a convent and 
longing to escape from it.’ 

He shook his head: ‘You were destined for a 
religious life. Ali these years that has been my only 
comfort—to think of you, sheltered, unspotted, 
growing steadily in grace: my damnation had been 
your salvation. But now—’ (I have seldom heard 
such bitterness in a man’s voice) ‘—now I find you, 
a strolling player’s trull.” ‘Hardly that!’ I protested. 
‘We consider ourselves married.’ “Your man does- 
not, or he would not have brought me here.’ I 
explained: ‘Ugo is upset because our child has been 
born with a slight imperfection.’ “Slight imperfec- 
tion!’ echoed Romualdo sarcastically: ‘He was born 
with the Devil’s mark—the cloven hoof.’ (So Ugo, ~ 
as usual, had not been able to keep his mouth shut!) 
‘Do you not admit that that is God’s punishment, and 
a merited one?’ 

Several rejoinders rose to my lips; but, reflecting 
that a theological argument with this unfortunate 
man would lead nowhere, I merely shrugged my = 
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shoulders and said: ‘Maybe. But I am more in- 
terested in hearing about you. Why didn’t you let 
your people know you were alive?’ 

‘How could I go back and show myself— 
disfigured, unmanned—to those who had known me 
before? Better for them to think me dead. For a year 
or more, when the countryfolk came to ask help from 
my protector, I used to hide in the outhouse, so that 
no one should see my scarred face. At last he sent me 
to a monastery where I took orders as a Capuchin 
friar; then I returned to live with the old man till he 
died; since then I have stayed on, alone, taking his 
place.’ “How do you live?’ I asked. ‘How? In what 
way do you mean?’ ‘You must have money, or some 
way of getting food.’ 

‘I cultivate a small garden. I keep a goat, for milk 
and cheese, and rabbits for meat. For the rest, the 
villagers bring me offerings in return for my spiritual 
help. I leave a basket outside the door and seldom 
find it empty.’ His voice had become friendly, al- 
most confidential; but suddenly it resumed its hi gh- 
pitched, hectoring note, as he asked—or rather or- 
dered: “Now tell me your story.’ 

‘Under the seal of confessional,’ I said, and 
waited until he had recited the well-remembered 
formula. Now I had at least the moral assurance that 
what I told him would go no further. I gave him a 
condensed account of my doings; how, after my 
father’s funeral, I had not felt able to go back to the 
convent, and how, by pure chance, I had met and 
joined up with the strolling players whom I had 
known as a child. I did not identify Ugo, beyond 
saying that he was a member of the troupe. m 

The friar listened in silence and then asked: ‘How 
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is it that there has not been a great scandal? A nun 
cannot simply walk out of her convent with no ques- 
tions asked.’ I explained that I had written to say I 
was going on a long pilgrimage. “Adding a lie to 
your other sins.’ “It was no lie. I had permission to go 
to St. James of Compostella.’ ‘From whom?’ ‘From 
Fra Domenico, superior of the monks of Fonte Avel- 
lana, near the new chapel of Loreto.’ This answer 
seemed to take him aback, but he countered: “The 
fact remains, you have used your leave in a very 
different way. And where has your light behaviour 
brought you? To bed in a squalid country inn, bear- 
ing a bastard child with the Devil’s mark.’ He was 
beginning to work himself up into a state of righteous 
indignation. ‘You would even have committed the 
‘crowning blasphemy of letting me give the sacra- 
ment of marriage to a woman vowed to chastity.’ 

I said quietly but firmly: ‘I have always refused to 
marry Ugo, except as we are married already, by the 
exchange of rings before witnesses.’ (1 carefully 
avoided mention of the Duca or the gipsies, for fear 
of getting them into trouble.) “Then why did your 
Ugo bring me here?’ 

That put me in a dilemma. I could not very well 
say that I had given way to Ugo’s insistences, think- 
ing that it would not matter much if no one knew 
about it. So I murmured weakly: ‘Mainly to baptise 
the child. He wanted the marriage and overruled my 
objections. Remember, I have been very ill and am 
in no state to argue.’ But I foresaw that I would have 
to do it now. 

‘At last I see God’s purpose,’ Fra Gesualdo was 
saying. ‘Years ago I tried to divert you from the path 
He had mapped out for you; now I am to bring you 
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back to it.’ ‘Back to what?’ I asked faintly. ‘To the 
convent, of course.’ Staring incredulously at him I 
said: “You cannot take me back by force.’ ‘No, but I 
can persuade you to go back of your own free will.’ 
‘You know what they will do with me?’ ‘They will 
wall you up in a cell, giving you bread and water to 
keep you alive, so that you can meditate on your sins 
and come to a true repentance.’ There was, it seemed 
to me, a note almost of relish in his voice that stung 
me into replying: ‘You have come to great harm 
through me; but surely your Christian charity should 
prevent you from desiring such a revenge.’ ‘Re- 
venge! Oh, Concordia—’ he caught himself up. 
‘No, I must not call you that. What is your name in 
religion? Suor—?’ ‘Costanza,’ I answered automat- 
ically. ‘Suor Costanza, it is not revenge I am seek- 
ing, it is your salvation.’ ‘Salvation! A living death 
that might last for years!’ ‘Indeed. And the longer, 
the better. After all, you are still young, but you 
would probably not live, at the most, more than fifty 
years. What is half a century of suffering, if it saves 
you from an eternity of hell-fire?’ 

It was then I knew I had no hope. My father had 
once said: ‘If a man wants to harm you for any 
material motive—envy, or rivalry in love or war, or 
even vendetta—you can usually bring him round to 
your side by appealing to his vanity or self-interest. 
But if he is convinced that he is doing it for the good 
of your soul, beware! Such men are inflexible.’ 

I looked instinctively at the portrait on the wall- 
plate, seeking counsel from those shrewd dark eyes. 
Into my brain there floated the one word ‘Time!’ 
Yes, that was it! I must gain time. I answered meek- . 
ly: “You are making me see things in a new light. 
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But, as I said, I am very weak. I must sleep now,’ 
(and I closed my eyes). “Will you pray for me tonight 
and come back to talk to me tomorrow?’ a 

Suspiciously he answered: ‘Don’t think you can 
escape me. If you try to flee to Forli or Cervia I will 
follow and denounce you without pity, for you will 
have shown yourself incapable of repentance.’ ‘I 
cannot escape,’ I assured him. “They will not even 
let me get out of bed. Now please call Esmeralda— 
the gipsy woman. I feel ill.’ 

He did not go at once. I could hear him muttering 
prayers. I wished I could open my eyes to see his 
expression, but I stayed absolutely still, so that he 
should think I had fainted or fallen asleep. At last he 
went out, and I heard him say: ‘Go up to her, you! 
The rest, go away—there will be no wedding.’ ‘You 
mean, not this evening?’ This was Ugo, tense. ‘Nor 
ever. It would be a monstrous sin.’ And the main 
door slammed behind him. 


There was a murmur of consternation below; then 
Esmeralda was at my side, holding a cup of water to ` 
my lips. ‘Give me cordial—something strong!’ I 
begged. ‘I’m exhausted, but I must keep my wits 
about me.’ She brought me something that stung my 
throat, but it gave me the strength to sit up. I asked 
for Rahere, but Esmeralda demurred: ‘You cannot 
possibly see him alone. You know how jealous Ugo 
is—he’ll jump to the conclusion that you’ve been 
confessing misconduct with Rahere.’ 

Much as I would have preferred to keep Ugo out of 
the matter, I saw her point. ‘Very well. But in that 
case I must have you and Masiello as well. We will 
all take counsel together.’ 
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But when they were assembled I did not know 
how to begin. I glanced at Rahere, seeking for help. 
‘Tell them—what you know about me,’ I implored 
him. He came to me, looked deep into my eyes and 
took my hand: ‘Do you really mean that, Contessa, 

| or are you acting on that man’s orders?’ ‘Don’t 

| worry,’ I said. “My father taught me to beware of the 
confessional. I have never in my life confessed any- 
thing I wanted to keep secret. This is worse. The friar 
knew me years ago at Ravenna and has recognised 
me.’ 

I heard Rahere catch his breath: ‘And he intends to 
speak?’ ‘Yes, if I do not go back of my own accord.’ 
‘That’s very serious.’ I nodded, and there was a 
silence, broken by Ugo’s petulant voice: ‘What’s all 
this about? What is this mystery in Concordia’s past 
that she has apparently confided to you and not to 
me?’ I murmured to Rahere: ‘Tell him—tell them 

_ all. I’m too tired.’ 

Rahere did so, and did it very well. He said con- 
cisely that, having no vocation, I had been forced 
into a convent by my relatives; that I had obtained 
leave for my father’s funeral and had genuinely 
meant to go back, but meeting Ugo I had realised that 
he represented my real destiny, and for love of him 

had taken the risk of staying away. That was nice of 
Rahere, for he knew perfectly well that what I had 
really desired was not Ugo but freedom. 

Whilst he was speaking’! watched the faces of the 
others. Esmeralda and Masiello exchanged a look of 
real alarm; Ugo was uncertain whether to be flattered 
or indignant. Eventually he said, in the sulky voice 
he used when I had him at a disadvantage: ‘You told: 
all this to Rahere and left me, your husband, in the 
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dark?’ ‘Oh, so you do consider yourself my hus- 
band?’ I said acidly; but since the situation was too 
critical fot me to bicker with Ugo, I placated him by 
explaining: ‘Rahere wanted to know why I had be- 
haved so idiotically over Aunt Rengarda’s invita- 
tion. I thought it best to tell him the truth—that she 
had seen me as a nun and would have recognised me. 
I had to make certain that neither you nor I went to 
Faenza that night.’ 

‘Well,’ said Rahere, bringing the conversation 
back to the point: ‘Now someone has recognised 
you, so what are we to do about it?’ 

‘Will anyone believe him?’ I asked. ‘Ugo said he 
is regarded as half-crazy. It may be taken for a 
delusion on his part.’ ‘That applies to the villagers 
here,’ said Rahere, ‘but if he were to refer the matter 
to the Church authorities, inquiries would be made at 
the convent and they would find out that you have 
been missing for eighteen months.’ 

Ugo suggested: ‘Couldn’t we somehow make him 
keep quiet—bribe or sequester him?’ ‘Fanatics 
aren’t open to bribes,” objected Rahere, his opinion 
agreeing with my father’s. ‘As for sequestering— - 
where could we keep him, and for how long? No, we 
would have to close his mouth, once and for all, and 
none of us has the makings of an assassin. Peppino 
might kill upon Ugo’s orders, but his conscience 
would trouble him, and a man with a bad conscience 
is an unreliable tool.’ 

Unexpectedly, Esmeralda spoke: ‘Supposing he 
were really mad—so obviously mad that no one 
would believe a word he says?’ ‘But he isn’t,’ I 
pointed out. ‘He might become so,’ she replied in a 
reflective tone. 
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I saw Masiello dart a quick look at her. ‘Too 
risky!’ he said briefly, but she countered: ‘No. How 
could it be traced to us?’ Then she explained to me: 
‘Among my medicines I have one that is valuable. It 
checks internal haemorrhage. I saved your life with 
ita few days ago, andI nearly saved Linda’s. Butit is 
dangerous, for it gives terrifying dreams. The dose I 
gave you was a little too strong and, you remember, 
you woke screaming.’ I did remember that frightful 
dream of hell and ice, and I knew what she meant as 
she went on: ‘A real overdose will send a man mad.’ 
‘Permanently mad?’ I asked. Romualdo had already 
come to harm enough through me, and I shrank from 
exposing him to such a fate, even to save myself 
from a worse one. But Esmeralda reassured me: 
‘The effects may last for several days, sometimes 
for weeks, but they usually wear off in the 
end.’ 

‘I don’t much like the idea. . .’ I began doubt- 
fully, “‘but—’ ‘But desperate situations need drastic 
remedies.’ This was Rahere, resolved and practical .. 
‘The difficulty is: how do we make him swallow the 
stuff? He’s not the type of person whom one casually 
invites to have a drink.’ Esmeralda explained that the 
poison was a kind of fungus that grew on diseased 
rye: ‘I have it in powder form, and the best way of 
concealing the taste is by baking it in ryebread.’ ‘He 
has to eat it,’ said Rahere. ‘And if he were taken ill 
after eating with us, would not that attract suspi- 
cion?’ 

Then I spoke, telling them about the basket which 
the friar left outside his hut for gifts of food. ‘If he 
found fréshly-baked bread in it when he woke, he - 
would certainly eat it for breakfast.’ 
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Everyone agreed that this was a first-rate idea. 
They began to discuss practical details, but Es- 
meralda swept everyone out of the room, saying that 
they must talk in the wagon and let me rest. 
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Time dragged on next day, as I lay straining my ears 
for some sound from the street below to suggest that 
something unusual was happening. It must have 
been nearly noon when I heard the first noises: the 
giggling and the pattering feet of children, doors 
opening and people coming out and soon, underly- 
ing it all, a high-pitched voice pouring out a torrent 
of indistinguishable words. 

The noise grew louder. Women called to their 
children to come indoors. Then, just under my win- 
dow, a burst of laughter—the laughter of rough men 
at some indecent joke—followed by a woman’s 
scream and the yelling of a baby. (At that point 
Gianni woke and added his voice to the tumult.) A 
man shouted—I recognised the innkeeper’s voice; 
then there was dead silence. 

I was startled. Something drastic must have hap- 
.pened, to produce that hush. It was hard to wait till 
Esmeralda came to tell me what it was. 

After a while I heard Masiello speaking, then 
Rahere, without being able to distinguish any words; 
but I did catch the landlord’s answer: ‘Yes, it’s a 
good idea’; and gradually the excitement dissipated 
itself in that indefinite murmur that comes from a 
disturbed beehive. 

At last Esmeralda came back and I asked her what. 
had happened. She said that the friar had concen- 
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trated his fury upon the maid-servant, who had come 
out with her baby in her arms to see what the noise 
was about. He had started to abuse her—and here 
Esmeralda seemed so embarrassed that she roused 
my curiosity, for she was certainly not squeamish 
about bad language—then he had snatched the baby 
and swung it round, apparently intending to dash out 
its brains. ‘So that was when the woman screamed?’ 
I asked. ‘Yes. And then the innkeeper—everyone 
says he’s the child’s father—knocked him uncon- 
scious.’ ‘And. what precisely had Fra Gesualdo said 
to the woman?’ I inquired. I had to press for an 
answer, but at last she blurted out: “That she was a 
nun who had become a harlot and borne a child with 
the Devil’s mark.’ ‘And the men laughed?’ ‘Yes, for 
the first thing certainly wasn’t true—she has always 
been the village trollop, they say. As for the Devil’s 
mark, her little Beppo is as sound as a ripe apple.’ 
She caught herself up, as if fearing I might take this 
as a reflection upon my Gianni. “You're not upset 
about it?’ ‘So far from being upset, I am immensely 
relieved. Now, if he says the same thing about me, 
people will think it part of his mania. I am safe, for 
the time being.’ Then I asked her to look out of the 
window and tell me what she saw. 

‘He is still lying there. They have tied him up. 
Rahere suggested taking him to the madhouse at 
Cesena, and then Masiello offered his wagon and has 
gone to fetch it.’ 

Soon afterwards we heard it coming. The uncon- 
scious man was lifted into it and it rumbled away. 
Only then did I wonder where Ugo had been all this 
time. Esmeralda said that they had sent him to Cervia 
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with Peppino to examine the fairground and provi- 
sionally select a pitch. 


When all the men were back that evening, there was 
a general meeting in my room. I was eager to learn 
how they had carried out their plan. Masiello told the 
story, with occasional interpolations from Rahere, 
while Ugo sat listening moodily, slightly resentful at 
having been left out of it. 

‘Esmeralda baked the bread in our travelling-oven 
during the night, and I took it to the hut before dawn. 
Fortunately there was no dog, for the friar was 
awake—I could hear him praying aloud. But I 
moved as stealthily as a cat and he did not look out of 
the window.’ Then he had gone back and slept for a 
while, knowing that, even after the friar had eaten, it 
would be some time before the poison took effect. 
Later, he had guided Rahere to the spot and they had 
lain hidden until there had come a great cry from 
inside the hut and Fra Gesualdo, screaming some- 
thing about the Devil, had rushed out and plunged 
into the depths of the forest. 

‘We both had horsewhips and were masked with 
the black handkerchiefs Rahere -uses. for his illu- 
sions,’ he continued. ‘I ran to head him off, while 
Rahere distracted his attention by yelling and crack- 
ing his whip; then I jumped out, shouting an incanta- 
tion in the Romany tongue, and that really scared the 
fellow—a black-masked devil right behind him. He 
bolted back, and we two, making the ships sing to 
right and left of him, steered him into the lane that 
leads into the village. Then we left him.’ 

Rahere took up the story: “With a wall on either 
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side, he was bound to go on running in the same 
direction. And by then I was out of breath. So 
Masiello guided me out of the wood by another path. 
We strolled in by the Cervia road, as if we had 
merely been to see Ugo off—’ ‘And we arrived just 
as the Surly Bear—’ (this was Masiello’s name for 
our landlord) ‘—knocked him out.’ ‘Good timing!’ 
commented Ugo, with reluctant admiration. 

Esmeralda asked whether he had given any trou- 
ble during the journey. “He didn’t come round till we 
were nearly at Cervia. Then, fortunately for us, he 
began to scream and rave. By the time we reached 
the hospital he was convincingly insane, and the 
monks accepted him without question.’ ‘Poor devil!’ 
said Rahere. ‘Still, it was justifiable—we had to save 
Concordia.’ My name slipped out so naturally. that 
he was unconscious of having used it, but I saw Ugo 
flush and clench his hands. 
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Esmeralda had wanted Ugo to stay behind with me, 
but I insisted that he should go with the rest to the 
fair. He would need all the money he could earn, to 
pay our expenses at the inn. So, ten days after my 
baby’s birth, I found myself alone with him—an 
alarming situation for a mother as inexperienced as I 
was. 

-As | was still far from well, it had been arranged 
that the maid-servant (inappropriately named Im- 
macolata) should give me a hand, besides suckling 
Gianni once a day. Fra Gesualdo’s parting words 
had, of course, been heard by everyone in the inn, so 
she knew that I was not (according to her standards) 
married to Ugo. Convinced that he had walked out 
on me, she made it clear that the possibilities of 
concupiscence at Casemurate were limited, and that 
she did not intend to share them with me. As soon as 
I was well, I had better go to Forli, where there were 
foreign mercenaries on the lookout for local girls, 
she suggested. 

By the time Ugo did come back, I was up and 
dressed. I saw his glance run quickly over my figure, 
and was relieved to read in his look of approval the 
confirmation of what I, with no mirror, had deduced 
from that fact that my former clothes still fitted me, 
that it had not been ruined. But when, in my relief at ’ 
seeing him, I embraced him with unusual fervour, I» | 
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felt a curious lack of response, something that was 
almost constraint on his part. 

As I was so much better, he suggested we should 
have supper downstairs. I was rather doubtful about 
leaving Gianni for so long; but after all, if he cried 
we would hear him from below, so I agreed. It was 
good to be seated at a table again, eating hot food 
freshly served, instead of lukewarm dishes on a tray. 

While we ate U go told me his news. The week had 
been a busy and successful one, with an invitation to 
perform before the podestà. “We shall be able to live 
on my takings for several weeks,’ he declared 
proudly. ‘And in any case, we shall soon earn more, ’ 
I said. ‘When are we joining the others?’ Ugo 
fidgeted nervously with his wine. ‘Not for quite a 
while,’ he replied, and began to explain, hurriedly 
and verbosely, that Esmeralda thought it wiser for 
me to have a long rest. She had advised him to get me 
and the baby under a roof, where we could be com- 
fortable. 

I listened incredulously. Had it been late autumn 
instead of spring this would have been sensible, but 
no gipsy would think it hardship for a young woman 
to live in the open air during the warm days that were 
coming. Looking Ugo in the eyes I said quietly: 
‘What you really mean is that, now she knows 
about me, she doesn’t want me in her company any 
longer.’ 

Ugo flushed: ‘Don’t think too hardly of her. By 
themselves, she and Masiello would have risked it, 
but they have the children to consider. The Church is 
set against gipsies, and if it were known that they 
were harbouringa. . .a. . .’ ‘A runaway nun!’ I 
cut in, to help him out, and he nodded. ‘They would 
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get into serious trouble. Certainly their property 
would be confiscated and their children taken from 
them; probably they would be arrested and tortured.’ 

I saw then that our parting was inevitable, realised 
what a void the loss of that gay company would leave 

jn my life. At last I said slowly: ‘Then we are back 
where we started.’ Ugo nodded. ‘Well,’ I said, 
simulating a conviction I did not feel: “You earned 
your living by your voice before you met the gipsies 
or me; so we are none the worse off.’ I sipped some 
wine, reflecting, and then continued: ‘The first step 
is to get away from here. I can travel now, so let us 
go back to Forli, and then decide what to do next.’ 
And to change the subject I asked: ‘What is Rahere 
going to do?’ 

‘Staying on for the time being, but he’s homesick. 
Soon, I think, he’ll leave them and work his way 
back to Provenee. Oh, by the way, he has sent you a 
book as a farewell present. Shall I go and fetch it?’ I 
said yes, I would be glad of something to read. When 
Ugo brought it and said he would go back to the 
wagon to sleep, I suggested he had better come 
upstairs with me; but to my secret relief he declined, 
saying that he was tired and the baby would prevent 
him from sleeping. So I was able to examine my 
book in privacy. 

It was small enough to be read in bed without a 
desk. On the flyleaf was written: ‘To Contessa Con- 
cordia Malatesta, with my sincere homage’—a for- 
mal dedication that left me slightly chilled; but in one 
corner, in tiny figures was written ‘p. 43’. Turning to 
that page, I found a simple little song about a. 
shepherdess in the rain, devoid of any personal ap- 
plication to himself or me. Then it struck me that this ` 
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page felt thicker than the rest, and the following one 
was numbered 46—two pages had been stuck to. 
gether. Was there a message inside? Separating them 
carefully with a nail-file, I found a slip of parchment 
with a sonnet beginning: 


Adieu, Eveline, courageuse solitaire . . 


Many people might have thought this a strange way 
to address a married woman who had just given birth 
to her first baby; but I knew that Rahere had guessed 
the spiritual isolation in which I had lived ever since I 
had been separated from my father. And in that 
moment I realised clearly that I had lost the one man 
who might have shared that solitude. 
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| left Casemurate much lighter of body than when I 
had arrived there, but heavier of heart. The unex- 
pected dissolution of our joyous partnership had left 
a void that was by no means filled by Ugo and the 
baby. Particularly I missed Esmeralda’s practical 
common sense and helpfulness. And most of all I 
missed Rahere. Imperceptibly, he had come to take 
the place in my life left vacant by Suor Serena—a 
confidant upon whom I could rely in any crisis. 

Since we could not afford to travel with a string of 
animals, Ugo had given our pack-mule as a parting 
present to the gipsies and had sold his own riding- 
horse, keeping mine. This left only one horse for 
Peppino to lead when Ugo was driving the wagon, 
and it considerably reduced our expenses. We were 
able to afford a couple of nights in a good inn at 
Forli, and during the intervening day Ugo called at 
the castle. It was too close upon our former visit to 
expect a fresh engagement, and in any case Scarpetta 
and his troop were out on a foray. Nevertheless Ugo 
came back with silver in his purse—several ladies 
had taken advantage of his penmanship to write 
letters to their absent husbands. 

That gave me an idea for the future. Ugo could not 
only sing, he could write—an accomplishment that 
could be turned into money. He muttered something 


about the humiliation of being ‘a mere scrivener’, ` 
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but I pointed out that, in essence, this was no worse 
than being a strolling player. Since we had to earn 
our living, let us use all our talents. 


We had decided to settle at Casteldimezzo, where we 
had been so happy the previous year. The room in 
old Monna Agata’s cottage was still free, and she 
welcomed us warmly. That we had gone away as a 
couple and had come back as a trio seemed to cause 
her immense delight. A day or two later, however, 
when she saw me bathing Gianni and noticed his 
foot, I saw a shadow pass over her face—her fingers 
flicked in the sign that the countryfolk use to ward 
off evil. From that moment her friendliness de- 
clined, and I felt that, if we were to stay for long, we 
must have a house of our own. 

There was an empty cottage just outside the vil- 
lage, dilapidated but not beyond repair. When we 
inquired about it people shook their heads; it was 
‘unlucky’, they said. The last three owners had come 
to a bad end, two by violence and the third, with his 
whole family, by plague. Now no one would live 
there. 

I said, practically, that in the circumstances it 
would be sold cheaply. As for us, we had so much 
bad luck in our lives that we were inured to it. And in 
the years that the cottage had stood open to the wind 
and rain any infection must surely have been washed 
away. To whom did it belong? 

The last owners had died without heirs, we were 
told. Anyone who would risk living there could 
simply take possession. So we decided to do exactly 
that. However a lot of work would be needed to 
make it habitable and the villagers seemed reluctant 
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to undertake it, but by paying more than the norma! 
wage we at last secured a couple of labourers. Pep- 
pino too did his share and soon the building began to 
look less like a ruin and more like a house. 

It consisted of one room on the ground floor and a 
bedroom above, with a lean-to kitchen and a privy 
in the garden. We built on a stable for our riding- 
horse, a packmule when we had money to buy one, 
and a goat to supply milk for Gianni. Part of it we 
used as a store for the goods that had been kept in our 
wagon, which Ugo then drove over to Fano and sold 
there with its draught-horse. 





Work went on all through the summer: replacing 
stones fallen from the walls; substituting rotten 
roof-timbers and re-thatching with reeds; seeing to 
the hinges of window-shutters and doors. Peppino 
helped with fetching and carrying but, being un- 
skilled, was of little help to the carpenter. So his 
main task, under my supervision, was to clear 
and dig the garden. I was delighted to find that it 
had once been well-stocked; stripped of weeds it 
revealed hedges of rosemary and lavender, fruit- 
trees, a walnut, and strawberry-beds. Against the 
walls were climbing roses and honeysuckle. Behind 
the house there were traces of a vegetable garden that 
had deteriorated and run wild, but Peppino said that 
by using our horse-manure to enrich the ground and 
by saving seeds from the strongest plants we could 
reckon on good crops the following year. 

I had bought a loom, and most of my spare time. 
was spent weaving floor-rugs, curtains, a bedspread. | 
Basing myself on the Pesaro płate I had chosen a s 
colour-scheme of deep blue with designs in black, 
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burnt-umber and gold, plus afew splashes of 
garnet-red. Naturally, I was able to buy nothing but 
the rough wool used by the countrywomen for weav- 
ing blankets, so I had to card, spin and dye it for 
myself. 

The litter of wool-tufts soaking in bowls of dye or 
spread to dry on the bushes, and more particularly 
my stained hands seemed to exasperate Ugo, whose 
romantic conception of a woman was that she should 
always be lily-handed, exquisitely dressed and un- 
occupied. This led to several quarrels, during which 
I suggested that, instead of reproaching me, he had 
better find something useful to do—there was work 
enough, surely? But he had no practical talents, nor 
did he find manual work consonant with his dignity, 
so he grew increasingly bored and morose. 

At first, on account of my state of health, he had 
asked Monna Agata to make up a bed for him in an 
outhouse; and though I was now quite well he con- 
tinued to sleep there, saying he did not want his 
nights disturbed by. Gianni’s. crying. The arrange- 
ment suited me well enough; it was our landlady who 
sounded a note of alarm, taking me to task for my’ 
refusal to perform my wifely duties. Amazed, I 
answered shortly that I had refused Ugo nothing. 
‘Then why is he still sleeping in the yard?’ she 
queried. 

I explained shortly that in our family circles it was 
not the custom for a husband to share his wife’s 
room, he visited her when he felt inclined. ‘And how 
often does Messer Ugo visit you?’ she asked perti- 
nently. ‘Last year, I remember, he shared your room 
as a matter of course.’ I shrugged my shoulders and 
that ended the conversation. | 
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But I remained disturbed. Watching Ugo with a 
new attention I noticed that he never kissed me and 
very seldom touched me. Between us there seemed 
to be an intangible barrier. This in itself did not 
trouble me, but his growing ill-temper was hard to 
bear. 

His smouldering discontent blew up into an open 
quarrel on the night when we moved into our new 
home. I felt particularly happy, for it was a fulfil- 
ment of my desire. As I looked across the valley at 
the proud red castle closing the skyline, I remem- 
bered again how Pandolfo had said, taking it as a 
matter of course: ‘Gradara will go to you and your 
husband.’ But there was no bitterness in the reflec- 
tion. Humble as it was, this was a real home, and I, 
by my own hard work, had made it beautiful. 

Ugo, however, seemed more morose than ever. 
After putting Gianni to bed we sat for a long while 
over supper. Every topic of conversation that I 
started was allowed to die away into a sulky silence, 
so at last I stood up: ‘Well, let’s go to bed!’ Ugo 
accompanied me upstairs, but at the door he bade me 
a curt goodnight, muttering that he would sleep on 
the couch downstairs. 

I drew him firmly into the bedroom, closed the 
door and stood with my back against it: ‘I’ve had 
enough of this, Ugo! Am I a leper! Why should you 
think me untouchable?’ 

The blood flamed into his cheeks as he said he 
didn’t want to trouble me. ‘It troubles me much more 
to have you behaving like a child in the sulks, as you 
have been doing for weeks. Tell me—what is the 
matter?’ I felt my will breaking down his own. He’ 
made a gesture of protest, then flung at me: ‘There 
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are some things a man can’t do—one of them is to 
defile a nun.’ “That didn’t seem to worry you much, 
last Midsummer night.’ 

Ugo gave a cry, between exasperation and des- 
pair: ‘Oh, my God, how was I to know? I had seen 
you come up from the sea, naked and unashamed 
like a harlot—’ ‘At the time you described me more 
poetically as Venus rising from the waves.’ I was 
still completely calm, but instinct told me that I must 
provoke Ugo beyond the bounds of reason, and I 
succeeded. He caught me by the shoulders and began 
to shake me, as I had once seen my father do to my 
mother. “You damned bitch!’ His raised voice had 
wakened Gianni, who began to scream. 

As Ugo tried to pull me away from the door | 
twisted free and felt my dress rip. Tearing it off, I 
stripped myself there in front of him. I could hear his 
ragged breathing and the baby’s. cries. ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘a harlot has at least one use—-what are you waiting 
for?’ 

He struck me then and threw me down upon the 
bed. 


I thought I must have conceived again during that 
wild night, but when two months had gone by with- 
out any sign, I became convinced that, like my 
mother, I was capable of bearing only one child. So 
my sexual life became much happier. Ugo had al- 
most miraculously recovered his good temper. I, 
equally devoid of fear and of desire, gave myself 
freely when he wanted me but was perfectly con- 
tented when he left me alone. Soon we had re- 
established that friendly, almost fraternal relation- 
ship that had been ours at the beginning. 
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During the late summer much of our time was 
spent in the little cove at the foot of the cliffs. We 
used to leave Gianni in Peppino’s-care until sunset. 
Meanwhile, we would swim, lie on the hot sand, eat 
our midday meal of boiled eggs, bread, cheese and 
fruit, and talk . . . talk. . . . We had never really 
had time to talk to each other while we were on the 
road. There was always a part to be learned, a song to 
compose, a dialogue to prepare. Now we were unoc- 
cupied, except for my housework and Ugo’s excur- 
sions into the woods with bow and arrows, in search 
of game. Sometimes, as an alternative, he would go 
out late with the fishermen and come back in the 
small hours of the morning with a basket full of fish. 

To have fresh eggs I kept four hens, though I must 
confess that I left to Peppino the unpleasant task of 
cleaning their quarters. All I did was to throw down 
corn for them in the morning and give them a mash 
from the remains of our own food in the late after- 
noon. 

Altogether we lived economically, but the ex- 
penses of putting the house to rights and having 
furniture made had absorbed the greater part of our 
savings, so I urged Ugo to go and sing once more at 
-the Fishermen’s fair. I would have accompanied 
him, but Gianni was too small to be left with Peppino 
or taken with us; besides, if the gipsies were there I 
was uncertain what my welcome might be. 

Ugo returned with more money than I had ex- 
pected, yet he seemed depressed. Yes, he said, he 
had seen the gipsies and had, in fact, sung as one of 
their troupe, but he had felt himself an interloper. 
Clelia, grown into a lovely girl, had welcomed him. 
rapturously and so had Esmeralda. On the other 
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hand, Masiello had seemed uneasy at his presence, 
and Clelia’s new partner, a handsome gipsy lad, had 
been definitely hostile. Rahere had left them some 
time previously and was probably back in Provence. 
Once again they had eaten at the inn and shared their 
takings. Esmeralda and the girls had sent their love 
to me and given him some hand-carved toys for 
Gianni; but there had been no suggestion that he, or 
both of us, should rejoin the troupe. He felt that this 
was the last he would see of them. 


The money he had brought back tided us over for 
some weeks, but towards Christmas we realised that, 
if we were to keep Peppino, his horse and our 
riding-horse, something must be done to raise more. 
So I sent Ugo to Urbino to sell what little jewellery 
we possessed: my pearl necklace and the golden 
chain he had given me after Gianni’s birth. My 
wedding-ring, too, which had once betrayed me and 
remained a potential danger, could be sold. 

Ugo, naturally, was hurt that I could bring myself 
to dispose of his gift—his two gifts, as he thought 
them to be. He little realised how much it cost me to 
part with my father’s last present. I pointed out that 
the value of my ring lay in its original design and fine 
workmanship—a plain gold circlet would do equally 
well. Ugo, huffed, retorted that he might equally 
well sell his own ring and buy a cheaper substitute. 
In turn I protested: Gianciotto’s signet-ring must not 
pass out of the family. It ended in my re-taking it as a 


wedding-ring, and I think Ugo parted from it as 


willingly as I did from the gold chain. 
The proceeds, with extra money that Ugo had 
earned by singing at the court, were enough to keep 
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us for a year. He reported that Messer Bernardo was 
already remarried, this time to a wealthy widow 
approaching his own age. With a touch of acerbity I 
asked after Paolo, and Ugo’s face lit up with real 
delight: “The loveliest child I have ever seen!’ he 
exclaimed, with an enthusiasm he had never evinced 
for Gianni, whose lameness he seemed to resent as a 
personal affront. “He is walking and talking, and 
already has a Malatesta look. I saw that woman 
glancing suspiciously from him to me. Maybe she 
guessed.’ He paused and added reflectively: ‘A pity 
he will be brought up as a merchant’s son. Still, 
perhaps it’s better than being the son of a strolling 
player.’ ‘Is it?’ I asked, and this time the irony in my 
voice made him flush as I added: ‘That’s precisely 
what he may become, in a year or two, if Messer 
Bernardo’s new wife reports her suspicions to him. 
Take care that Paolo doesn’t come home to roost!’ 
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It seemed as though Fate had finished its sport with 
us. When I look back on the eighteen months that 
followed, I can find little to record except the one 
fact, unusual enough 1m itself: I was happy. 

Ugo and I lived very simply, like ordinary coun- 
tryfolk. We tended our livestock and our garden. 
Ugo earned a little money by going weekly to some 
of the surrounding villages as a scrivener, and larger 
sums, occasionally, by singing at fairs; but I, with 
my weaving, became the principal breadwinner. 
Women passing the cottage envied my curtains, 
asked where I had obtained them, and ended by 
ordering something similar for themselves. 

All the while Gianni was developing into an indi- 
vidual. At Christmas, when he was nine months old, 
he showed interest in the bright berries that deco- 
rated our room, pointing to them and making ap- 
preciative noises that were almost words. Soon after 
his first birthday he did begin to speak and to pull 
himself upright; then to walk, hopping unsteadily on 
his disparate feet. In some ways he resembled Ugo, 
but his. black eyes, prominent chin and the quirk at 
the corners of his mouth when he smiled were inher- 
ited from my father. Despite his lameness he was 
agile and strong, never for a moment still—a typical 
Malatesta. 
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I tried to disguise his clubfoot by dressing him in 
long frocks and felt bootees, the left one stuffed at 
the toe; but now that the neighbours saw him walk- 
ing I could not keep it secret. In the second spring, 
when he was two years old, I began to notice a 
curious atmosphere surrounding us. The weaving 
orders were falling off; sometimes.a woman would 
cross the road as I approached, apparently to avoid 
meeting me. Old Monna Agata continued to be 
friendly but began to make excuses when I wanted to 
leave the child in her care for an afternoon. Now and 
again as I passed I heard a whisper of strega!, and 
once when Gianni stumbled and caught for support 
at the skirt of an old crone sitting on her doorstep, she 
pushed him away with the muttered exclamation: 
‘Devil’s brat” | 

After that I tackled Monna A gata directly: ‘Why 
do the villagers not like us? We do them no harm— 
we live quietly and pay our way.’ The old woman 
seemed to find it difficult to formulate her answer. 
At last she said: “You two are—different. You have 
the airs of gentry, yet none of your own kind come to 
see you. You never go to Mass or to confession— 
and then there is the child.’ ‘He is a very pretty 
child,’ I said defensively, and that was true. ‘But he 
has the Devil’s mark!’ retorted the old woman, shak- 
ing her head. 

That conversation gave me food for thought. 
Often when I bathed Gianni I used to feel his little 
crumpled foot, remembering the play of bone and 
muscle that I had felt years before when I massaged 
my father’s. It seemed that the contraction was 
caused by two muscles twisted together. Surely a’ 
simple cut would free them? Perhaps I could make if 
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myself? But I dared not take the risk. No, it was a 
surgeon’s job. 

Suor Serena had lauded the surgeons of Bologna; 
so one night I broached the matter to Ugo, suggest- 
ing that we should take the child there. He negatived 
the idea: Giampaolo was too small to be ‘cut about’ 
he said. Furthermore, since his infirmity was con- 
genital, he was fated to be a cripple and we had no 
right to interfere. At that I blazed up: we had a short, 
sharp quarrel and then dropped the subject. 


It was Gianni himself who unwittingly brought it up, 
a few weeks later. I had taken him to the seashore 
and was sitting, after a swim, bathing my feet in a 
warm rock-pool, when I felt something tickle my 
toes. I thought it was a shrimp, but, looking down, I 
saw Gianni’s small fingers in the water. One after 
another he stroked my feet and remarked solemly: 
‘Same foot!’ When I started to explain painstakingly 
that the right and the left were different feet, he 
swept the remark aside with an impatient gesture, 
just as my father used to do if I failed to grasp the 
purport of what he had said. He tried again, touching 
them alternately: “Big foot, big foot,’ he said, in a 
puzzled way. Now, my feet are long and narrow like 
my mother’s, but not particularly large, though they 
might seem so to a small child. Then he pointed to 
his own: ‘Big foot, little foot.’ At last I understood, 
this was the first time Gianni had really studied 
another person’s feet, and naturally he had taken his 
own as normal. He was surprised to find that mine 
were different. 

The next few days were embarrassing. People do 
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not like being told that they have big feet. Ugo 
expressed some annoyance, asking me why I could 
not bring the child up with better manners. But when 
ĮI explained what I thought was the underlying reason 
he was contrite, and I took advantage of it to renew 
my suggestion about Bologna. Again he demurred, 
but this time much less energetically. 

Soon afterwards another episode convinced me 
that I had guessed correctly. When an ex-soldier 
came stumbling up the street on his peg-leg, Gianni 
watched him, fascinated, crooning to himself: ‘Big 
foot, little foot! ” Before I could stop him he had run 
out into the road and slipped his hand confidingly 
into the man’s, saying: ‘Come!’ And there they 
were, in the garden, Gianni explaining excitedly, in 
the few words at his command, that the stranger must 
have dinner with us and stay ‘always, always!’; the 
soldier, bewildered, apologising to me for the intru- 
sion and protesting that all he wanted was a hunk of 
bread and, if I could spare it, a cup of wine ‘just to 
help a man that lost his leg in the wars’. ‘Whose man 
were you?’ I asked, and my heart contracted at the 
reply: “Gianciotto Malatesta’s.’ ‘If Messer Giovanni 
were alive, I’d not be reduced to begging my bread,’ 
he continued. ‘I’m on my way to Gradara, to see if 
Messer Pandolfo will help me.’ 

At that moment I felt the full onus of my anoma- 
lous position. I, Concordia Malatesta, was in no 
position to write to Pandolfo, or even to Salvatore 
the seneschal, saying: “This is one of my father’s old 
soldiers—look after him well.’ If I did so, the obvi- 
ous question would be: ‘Where did you meet the 
Contessa?’ And they would learn that I—or a young . 
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woman with a baby, calling herself by my name— 
was living within sight of the castle walls. And then 
what would happen? 

A wild thought flashed through my mind: why not 
take this opportunity of letting Pandolfo know? He 
was not likely to deliver his ‘little sweetheart’ up to 
the punishment awaiting a runaway nuh. If only I 
had acted on that impulse, perhaps Ugo would stil] 
be alive today... . 

But my courage failed me. I merely told the man 
to rest himself on the stone bench outside the door, 
and I brought him a share of our meal. Gianni in- 
sisted on eating it outside with him. Afterwards, he 
refused to be separated from his new friend. ‘Can he 
stay here all the time, Mamma?’ he kept entreating 
me. The man, touched and embarrassed, stroked 
Gianni’s dark curls till the boy, snuggling up to him, 
fell asleep and I was able to carry him indoors for his 
siesta. 

It was hard to send away one of my father’s men 
without further help, but he himself made it easier by 
saying: ‘I had better go before the little one wakes. 
He seems to have taken a fancy to me—a fellow- 
feeling, I guess, poor lad.’ And he touched his peg- 
leg. 

That evening I once more talked about an opera- 
tion in Bologna, and this time Ugo let me outline my 
plan. We would start rehearsing together, and when 
we had a good enough programme we would go to 
Verona, where we had been so well received. The 
money earned there would pay for the surgeon and 
our living expenses in Bologna until Gianni was 
sufficiently recovered to travel. Then we would go 
north to Bergamo: Madonna Elvira’s maternal heart 
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would, I knew, be rejoiced by the sight of my beauti- 
ful and no longer crippled child. 

It all seemed so easy as we planned it, that warm. 
June evening, sitting together outside our house in 
the rose-perfumed dusk, with a nightingale’s song 
echoing from the woods below Gradara. 
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For the next fortnight we rehearsed intensively. 
Since we were known in both the main centres where 
we intended to perform, we must have an entirely 
new repertory, except for the Lancelot and Guine- 
vere scene which was always so successful that it 
would bear repetition. Gianni would come with us 
and would even play a part. We contrived a Bacchus 
and Ariadne scene in which he, in goatskin breeches 
with a tail, furry tips to his ears, and horns fixed 
among his curls, hopped around as an attendant 
Faun. 

Reluctantly, we left Peppino behind, to guard our 
cottage and look after the livestock and the garden. 
The man generously offered us his horse, and with 
some misgivings we accepted the loan, for it saved 
straining our beautiful riding-horse by a double load. 
So all we needed was a pack-mule for our gear, 
which Ugo bought at Segabite, paying for it partly in 
cash and partly by writing business letters for its 
owner, who needed to collect some outstanding 
debts. 

We set off, one sunny morning, very much as 
Nicola and Esmeralda must have done, years before, 
with Gianni riding as little Masiello had done, in a 
basket between the paniers of the mule. Since we had 
to avoid Rimini we travelled inland, via Morciano 
and Mercato Saraceno, to Forli. Scarpetta was still 
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away, and in his absence no one was particularly 
interested in us or our performance. And that, I 
think, was the reason for our fatal decision to go on 
Cervia. 

As we cantered along the fragrant, sunny lanes, it 
was strange to remember the torment of that inter- 
minable drive in the snowstorm. By midday we were 
already at Casemurate, and in that hour consecrated 
to food and sleep we passed through it unrecognised. 
Even the innkeeper and his Immacolata were busy 
serving meals. Sleeping on a tree-shaded bench by 
the door was a fair, fat child, about the age of Gianni; 
this, I realised must be Beppo. I looked at my son 
and comparing the two, longed to show him off to 
Immacolata and say: ‘See how beautiful he has be- 
come!’ But pride and shame alike restrained me. I 
knew she would look not at his lovely face but at his 
clubfoot, and would say pityingly: Poverino! So I 
said to Ugo: ‘Let’s get past, quickly.’ 

We came to the fringe of the forest. I wondered 
whether Romualdo was still safely shut up at 
Cesena—or would he burst out upon us from among 
the trees? Giving the reins a shake, I began to gallop. 
at a pace that the laden pack-mule could not follow. 
‘Easy on!’ called Ugo behind me, “Where are you 
going?’ I slackened the pace and smiled back at him. 
‘Just impatient!’ I reassured him, ‘I want to get there 
soon.’ 

‘Never mind,’ replied Ugo, “we are nearly at our 
journey’s end.’ He spoke lightly, yet his words sent a 
cold chill through me. The presage of disaster was as 
strong as it had been when I had clung to my father 
and begged him to be careful “when the seais onboth . 
sides of the road’. And there it lay, ahead of us—a 
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green-edged ribbon of road lying across two 
stretches of shining silver. Here and there, white 
pyramids glistened in the sun. We had come to the 
salines of Cervia. 

This time no enemy lay ambushed among the tall 
reeds. The lonely road cleft its way through the wide 
waters, and ahead of us lay the town that my father 
had stormed one snowy day with his white-clad 
soldiers. . 

We had arrived early enough to stake our pitch 
among the other stalls that crowded the piazza for the 
Midsummer Day festivities. Having unloaded our 
mule and set up our stage we went straight to the inn, 
stabled our animals, laid Gianni down to sleep for a 
while, and ate our supper. Then, all unconscious of 
what lay before us, we set out. 

Our performance went quite well. Since we were 
entertaining a fairground crowd we left out the liter- 
ary scenes prepared for Verona, concentrating upon 
songs and dances. | 

How good it felt to`be acting again! We led off 
with a Spring Song into which had been compressed 
a world of gaiety and awakened sensitivity of sight, 
sense and sound: running water and sun-warmed 
grass, blossoming meadows and trees, cuckoo-song. 
Then Ugo, in a shepherd’s smock, took out his flute 
and began to play, while I, all in green and with 
flowers in my hair, danced to the music. Afterwards, 
I threw posies of wild-flowers to the crowd, handed 
to me by Gianni, his little face peeping from a 
flower-filled basket. This was a great success. 

Everything went without a hitch, till it came to the 
song between the lover and the girl whom he finally 
dissuaded from ‘cutting her hair’ to become a nun. 
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This was one of our oldest pieces, but it always went 
down well. My hair had been growing for four years; 
its curls had flattened out into a slight wave and now 
it reached to my shoulders. Each time I threatened to 
cut it, a would-be humorist in the crowd shouted: 
‘Give me a lock when you do!’, inspiring others to 
make flippant comments. Then, through the friendly 
babble, a high-pitched voice pierced like a saw rasp- 
ing on metal. It shouted something about ‘violating 
the Bride of Christ’, and the interruption gave rise to 
more noise, as men shouted down the speaker (I was 
uncertain whether it had been a man or a woman). 

This was unexpected and unpleasant, but the 
crowd calmed down as Ugo began to play on his 
guitar, whilst I, behind the scenes, was dressing 
myself and Gianni for our final item—Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

Halfway through this, I became aware of a figure 
in a tattered brown robe thrusting his way through 
the crowd. With terror I recognised him and realised 
that he had recognised me. It was Romualdo, but so 
changed that if I had not seen him in his slender 
youth, I would not have known him again. He was as’ 
gaunt as he had formerly been obese; the skin on his 
disfigured face hung in loose folds, his cheekbones 
stood out, and his hands were those of a skeleton. 
During his years in the madhouse of Cesena he must 
have been kept on a starvation diet. 

Inexorable as fate the brown-clad figure ad- 
vanced, while Ugo, who had noticed nothing, went 
on with his part: “Weep not, beauteous Ariadne. A 
man has deserted you, but-now you are chosen by a 
god. Your life henceforth shall be perpetual joy— ` 
days of feasting and nights of love.’ My reply was 
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drowned by the friar’s rasping voice: ‘Days of fast- 
ing, nights of penitence, you mean!’ 

There was a'stir of pleasurable anticipation among 
the crowd. Evidently they thought that this was some 
new and original turn to the play; but they were 
certainly startled when Romualdo leaped on stage, 
seized me and ripped my dress from neck to waist, 
shouting: “Stand naked and ashamed before all the 
people, you unrepentant sinner!’ This the crowd 
thought, was carrying drama beyond its legitimate 
bounds. 

Ugo had spun round to face the intruder. Instinc- 
tively he clenched his fists and hit out at Romualdo’s 
face. His soft white hands were not those of a fighter, 
but he had the advantage of surprise. Taken off 
balance, Romualdo staggered and fell. 

Holding my dress together, I ran past them and, 
behind the background screen, changed back into a 
blouse and skirt. Then I came back, lacing up my 
-corselet-bodice as I went. 

In those few moments a characteristic shift had 
taken place among the bystanders, for the women 
had drawn back out of range, while the men had 
massed round our little pitch. The two men were 
rolling about on the ground. Romualdo, the bigger of 
the two and even in his emaciated state the heavier, 
was on top of Ugo, trying to get a grip of his throat. 

Puzzled but unafraid, Gianni ran to me and voiced 
the question that some of the onlookers must have 
been asking themselves: ‘The brown man is hurting 
Daddy. Is it play?’ I shook my head. 

Then my little son gave proof of his double dose of 
Malatesta blood. With a limping agility that re- 
minded me of my father, he flung himself into the 
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fray and bit the hand that was squeezing Ugo’s 
throat. 

Romualdo, with a startled exclamation, loosened 
his grip and turned to face the new aggressor—I 
think he thought, seeing Gianni’s shaggy rump, that 
he had been bitten by a dog. The respite gave Ugo 
time to scramble to his feet. I snatched Gianni out of 
harm’s way, carried him—kicking and screaming in 
protest—behind the scenes, whipped off his costume 
and dressed him. 

Meanwhile, I heard the tread of heavy boots and 
the sound of an authoritative voice calling upon the 
men to stop fighting and stand still. Hurrying out, I 
saw Ugo and Romualdo being led away by four 
uniformed soldiers. 

I would have followed, but the owner of the next 
booth blocked me. ‘You can do nothing,’ he said 
roughly but not unkindly. “Those are officers of the 
podesta, charged with keeping order in the ‘town. 
Your man and the friar will be locked up for the 
night, and tomorrow they’li be brought up before the 
new podesta.’ “The new one?’ I asked. ‘Who is he?’ 
‘I did hear his name but I didn’t pay much attention. 
They’re all the same, these lords—out to prevent an 
honest man making his little bit of profit. They say 
he’s a nasty bit of work—one of the Uberti, I be- 
lieve.’ ‘No, Uberto is his first name,’ cut in another 
man. ‘Malaspina, I think.’ ‘No,’ said a third, and a 
chill went through me as he rectified: ‘Uberto 
Malatesta.’ 


41 


As in the case of my mother’s death, I have asked 
myself over and over again—what ought I to have 
done to prevent the tragedy? If I had left our theatre 
gear, taken Gianni and ridden straight back to Cas- 
teldimezzo, I could have saved my liberty, my child, 
my home. And Ugo? He could not have been 
punished very severely for a fight that was of another 
man’s making. At worst, a prison sentence of a few 
days. And then he would have joined me. So I would 
have kept my husband too—but I would have for- 
feited his esteem and lost my own self-respect, had I 
simply abandoned him in his predicament. Uberto, 
in any case, would have recognised him and taken 
revenge upon him in some way or other. So perhaps 
there would have been no way of escape from our 
fate. 


The fairground folk helped me dismantle our stage 
and load up the mule, which I then led back to the 
inn. Leaving Gianni there, I took Ugo’s clothes to 
the prison, all except his dagger, which I knew he 
would not be allowed to have. There was considera- 
ble argument at the gate, but I pointed out forcibly 
that my husband could not appear before the podesta 
half-naked in his Bacchus costume. Discreet bribery 
did the rest. 

Next morning I went to the Arengo, taking Gianni 
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with me, since I could not very well again leave him 
alone in the inn. The courtroom was similar to the 
one at Pesaro, though smaller and less ornate. Stand- 
ing behind a pillar and warning Gianni not to talk out 
loud, I waited for the fanfare that would announce 
the arrival of the podesta. What use my presence 
would be I could not tell, but I did not think it would 
harm Ugo. After all, Uberto might still have friendly 
feelings for his former playmate, but I did not think it 
likely—it was over twenty years since we had met, 
and even then I had thought him an unpleasant 
youth. 

When he did come, I-peeped out with some curi- 
osity. He had not altered much, though he must be 
approaching forty. The black curls were receding 
from his forehead, the beaked Malatesta nose had 
become more prominent, and his rich olive complex- 
ion had sallowed. The chief change was in his ex- 
pression. Vain he had always been, but with an 
ingenuous vanity that was almost engaging; now 
there was a haughty curl to his nostrils, and his 
chiselled lips were set in a cruel line. 

I watched him deal rapidly with a series of minor 
offenders, mostly drunks. The punishments ranged 
from a fine to a few days’ imprisonment. I guessed 
that Ugo’s case was being kept to the last because 
one of the brawlers was a friar. The swift, casual 
procedure reassured me. Uberto, it seemed, was 
entirely uninterested in the persons brought up be- 
fore him; his only concern was to mete out rough 
justice with as much dispatch as possible. 

When at last Ugo and Romualdo were brought in, 
however, his impassive expression changed. I saw’ - 
him gaze in amazement at Ugo’s face, then he con® 
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sulted his notes. ‘Your name is —Broccardi?’ he 
asked incredulously. Ugo shrugged his shoulders: 
‘One name is as good as another for.a landless man.’ 
Then Romualdo intervened, shouting something 
about ‘the accursed brood of Malatesta’. One of the 
soldiers struck him across the mouth, and I think 
Uberto missed the implication of the words, taking 
them as an insult directed against himself. He or- 
dered curtly: ‘Keep that man quiet till his turn comes 
to speak.’ Then he asked the Clerk of the Court for 
details of the charge. To my relief the short statement 
clearly inculpated the friar for having provoked the 
brawl ‘by an attack upon the player’s wife’. “His 
woman, not his wife!’ ejaculated Romualdo indis- 
tinctly, through the hand clamped over his mouth. 
‘Where is the woman?’ asked Uberto, and my hus- 
band replied: ‘Not here.” 

Then what I had feared came to pass. Hearing his 
father’s voice, Gianni broke from me and ran to- 
wards him, calling: ‘Daddy! Here we are!’ What 
could I do then, except show myself? 

My cousin looked from Ugo to me—a long, 
searching look; then he said with decision: “This case. 
needs deeper consideration. I will not hear it now. 
Clear the court and put these people into the cells— 
the woman and her child as well.’ 

They put Gianni and me into a separate cell, and 
there we waited for a while; not very long, in fact, for 
Uberto’s statement had evidently been a ruse to get 
rid of onlookers. 

He was still sitting in his place midway down the 
long table on the dais. Ugo and Romualdo occupied 
two chairs, one at either end of it. They had been 
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roped into their seats but not otherwise fettered. 
With an ironical smile, Uberto motioned me to a 
chair between himself and Ugo; then he ordered the 
guards to leave us. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘it seems that this is to be a family 
conference—even the friar claims to be an Onesti 
and therefore my relative by marriage. And I prefer 
not to wash the dirty linen of the Malatesti in public.’ 

So he knew something. I wondered how much, 
and decided it was useless to pretend. ‘Uberto,’ I 
said boldly, ‘have you recognised me?’ His fine dark 
eyes narrowed as he scanned my face: ‘Frankly, I 
would not have done so. This man—’ he indicated 
Romualdo ‘says you are Concordia Malatesta. I re- 
member her as a little fair girl whom I saw once or 
twice, years ago. She had clear grey eyes like you, 
but she was a timid creature; and you, by the look of 
you, have spirit.’ ‘If I had not, life would have been 
crushed me long ago!’ I retorted, and added: ‘You 
have all three of us in your hands—what are you 
going to do with us?’ 

He did not answer directly. His glance dwelt on 
Ugo’s face, and he said, smiling: ‘I have an old score 
to settle with this half-brother of mine. You have a 
great deal to answer for, Ugo.’ 

‘I have done you no harm,’ replied my husband 
curtly. 

‘You have done great harm to my mother, by your 
bare existence. For some time we were able to con- 
ceal from her the true story of my father’s death— 
accidentally killed during a family quarrel, that’s 
how old Malatesta phrased it. It was bad enough 
when she found out about Francesca; then, on top of ` 
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that, your mother brought you along and let her 
know that he had been keeping his mistress and his 
bastard a bare half-hour’s journey away from 
Ghiaggiolo—and in a dowry castle that she herself 
had brought him. Her whole world came crashing 
about her ears—and that, young Ugo, is something 
you are going to pay for now.’ His smile grew 
broader, more menacing. 

I shivered; but one cannot believe that a former 
playmate really intends to do serious harm. “Uber- 
to,’ I reminded him, ‘you are raking up past history. 
At this moment you are simply the podesta of Cer- 
via, trying two men for brawling in public. That’s a 
very minor offence.’ 

‘I could have their right hands cut off for it,’ re- 
marked Uberto reflectively. Ugo blanched. ‘How- 
ever,” continued his brother, ‘if I am to believe my 
holy relative here—’ (and the sneer grew more pro- 
nounced) ‘—it is not a question of a simple quarrel. 
To debauch a nun—and you, my pretty Concordia, 
took the vows in your youth, though you appear to 
have forgotten the fact—’ and now he was looking at 
me with that suave, cruel smile “—to debauch a nun, 
I say, is a very serious crime.’ 

‘If you believe everything you are told by a crazy 
friar, escaped from the madhouse of Cesena. . .’] 
began, and realised my mistake as Uberto queried 
sharply: ‘How do you know that, Concordia? Or 
should I call you Suor Costanza?’ I parried, saying 
that I had naturally made inquiries about our assail- 
ant, and that this fact was common knowledge in the 
town. Then I tried to find out precisely where I stood 
with Uberto: ‘Even if it were true, what is that to do 
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with you? Your job here is to keep order within 
Cervia and to protect the citizens against attacks 
from outside, not to act as an inspector of morals. 
And don’t forget, we were playmates.’ 

‘There are many things I have not forgotten,’ 
retorted Uberto. ‘One is that your father murdered 
mine.’ “He had cause,’ I remarked dryly, and added, 
emphasising every syllable: ‘I think you have evened 
the score.’ 

My cousin looked me in the eyes, and his were 
hard as agates. Now I knew we could hope for no 
favour from him, and the knowledge made me reck- 
less. “We recognised the design pinned to his breast. 
Some of us thought it-was the red eagle of Da 
Polenta, but I knew it was the Ghiaggiolo. Do not 
forget, I have three brothers, and at least one of them 
loved his father as deeply as I did.’ 

Uberto’s lips curled: ‘Are you presuming to 
threaten me?’ ‘No, merely suggesting that one per- 
son may feel that the score has not been evened. In 
your place, Uberto, I would walk warily.’ 

He digested the warning slowly, looking from me 
to Ugo, from Ugo to Romualdo—who met his. 
glance with the blazing eyes of a fanatic—then back 
towards me. At last he said: ‘Whatever may happen 
to me, I don’t think any one of you will live to see it. I 
am sending you all to Lamberto da Polenta, to be 
turned over to the Ecclesiastical Court of Ravenna.’ 

At that, all three of us exclaimed in horror. I said: 
‘Uberto, you can’t do that!’ ‘I can do precisely that. 
As you so rightly reminded me, my duty as podesta 
extends to judging a street brawl—adequately, 
punished in this case by the night both men have - 
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spent in prison—but not an offence as grave as the 
seduction of a nun; therefore I am sending you to the 
proper authority.’ 

Romualdo interposed, incoherent with fear and 
shame: ‘No, not to Da Polenta! Not to show him—to 
expose the wreck he has made of me.’ And Uberto, 
still with that thin-lipped smile: ‘He might be temp- 
ted to repeat his experiment upon a more successful 
seducer of his niece.’ 

Ugo glanced at Romualdo’s scarred cheeks and 
automatically passed his hand over his own smooth 
skin. Seeing the sweat-drops on his forehead I feared 
he was going to faint. To divert attention from him I 
asked: ‘You know what they will do to me?’ “The 
stipulated punishment, I understand, is to be walled 
up alive. No doubt, for a lady of your rank, it will be 
commuted to a pleasant retirement behind bars, with 
every available comfort.’ 

Determined that Uberto should not have the plea- 
sure of gloating over my fear, I changed the subject, 
saying that if he wished to send us to Ravenna he had 
better make use of our own pack-mule and riding- 
horses. One of these, I added pointedly, was from 
the Malatesta stable. At this Uberto pricked up his 
ears. I then asked if I could go to the inn and pack 
what we needed for the journey. 

Uberto objected that, for such a short distance, we 
would not need anything. ‘On the contrary,’ I said, 
‘one cannot travel with a child of two without means 
of keeping him clean and dry and fed; nor do we 
ourselves wish to reach Ravenna without at least a 
change of underlinen and equipment for washing and 
tidying up.’ 

The three men looked at me, amazed that in such 
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circumstances I could worry about details. Uberto 
gave a Short laugh: ‘Nothing can daunt your practical 
sense, I see, cousin Concordia. A pity you are not a 
man-——I would have put you in charge of our army 
commissariat.’ Our eyes met, and once again I out- 
faced him: “Well, can I go? Yes or no?’ He nodded, 
and I guessed that the acquisition of a Malatesta 
horse had been the dominant factor in his mind, as it 
had in mine. If once Ugo or I could break free from 
our escort upon that mount; I knew that no pursuer 
could overtake us. | 

Two men escorted me back to the inn and watched 
me while I packed, but I contrived to elude their 
vigilance and fasten Ugo’s dagger round my waist, 
concealing it under a sash. 

I took the minimum of necessities, mainly for 
Gianni; for ourselves only soap, towels, brushes, 
needle and thread, underwear, two warm cloaks and 
our store of money. And one last thing, the treasure I 
had brought from Pesaro—my father’s portrait on 
the blue plate. 

Uberto’s two men, at.my request, saddled our 
horses—the man’s saddle on the Malatesta black, 
and the side-saddle on Peppino’s grey. If one of us 
was to have a chance of escape, it should be Ugo. 
Putting Gianni into his basket on the mule’s back, I 
mounted the grey horse. One of the men led the 
black; and so we came to the Arengo. 

Romualdo was already mounted, his legs roped 
together under the horse’s belly and his hands tied so 
that he could just hold the reins without much control 
of them. Ugo would be hampered in the same way, 
so I must not waste time. Sa 

He was being held—not tightly, for he was mak-* 
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ing no resistance—by two men, while an officer 
directed the proceedings. As we came up, one man 
released Ugo and took the reins of the Malatesta 
black from my escort. In a flash I saw my chance. 
Drawing the dagger, I hurled it at the officer’s throat. 
I had not my father’s strength or skill, but at least the 
dagger struck and drew blood. With a yell the man 
put both hands to his neck; two of the soldiers ran to 
help him; the other two, taken aback, looked on 
uncertainly. For a moment Ugo was unguarded. 

‘Mount!’ I called to him. ‘Mount and ride!’ I 
snatched Gianni up and told him to hold tight to me. 

The town gates were open and the streets un- 
crowded. We could have won through to open coun- 
try, and Uberto would not have been able to ride us 
down. But if I was the daughter of Gianciotto, Ugo 
was the son of the slower-thinking Paolo. He hesi- 
tated, looked at me: ‘You—and Giampaolo? ‘We’ll 
follow! Hurry!’ 

Then he did prepare to mount, but it was too late. 
One of the soldiers, recovering from his surprise, 
stabbed him in the back. Ugo spun round, took an 
uncertain step or two towards me; then his knees 
tolded, he fell forward, rolled over and lay with his 
face to the sky. 

It seemed to me that the world stood still. 


“Who did that?’ Uberto’s voice slashed into the still- 
ness. His glance fell on the soldier gazing stupidly at 
his bloodstained knife. ‘Have that man flogged!’ he 
ordered; then he beckoned a sergeant towards him 
and added in a low voice (perhaps I was the only one 
who overheard): “But not so severely that he is unfit 
for duty.’ 
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The man, excusing himself, muttered that Ugo 
had been trying to escape; and then Uberto noticed 
the officer sitting propped against the knee of one 
man, while another, with a scarf, was staunching the 
flow of blood from his neck. My cousin whistled 
sharply: “The young man wounded him?’ he asked. 
‘No, it was that hell-cat here!’ And someone pointed 
to me. Uberto scowled: ‘A bad morning’s work!’ he 
snapped. ‘Well, I wash my hands of the affair. Take 
the friar and the woman to Ravenna and let Messer 
Lamberto deal with them. And see that there is no 
more escaping.’ 

‘Bu Ugo—?’ I began to protest. My cousin lifted 
Ugo’s limp hand, felt for the beating of his heart: ‘He 
is dead and I will see to his burial. I am sorry for it. I. 
would have preferred to know that he was suitably 
punished—’ and he gestured towards Romualdo 
‘but alive.’ 

I gasped as the full significance of the words 
penetrated my numbed brain. Then I said deliber- 
ately: “Thank you, cousin Uberto, You have given. 
me some consolation for his death.’ 
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We seemed to have been riding endlessly. My head 
felt empty. I was conscious of little that was going on 
around me. Vaguely I realised that we were passing 
through a vast emptiness of earth and sky, following 
an old Roman road that had become a mere cause- 
way through the marshes, so that now and again our 
horses sank fetlock-deep in evil-smelling mire. 

And all the while before my eyes there swam a 
face—or rather, two faces that sometimes merged in 
one—my uncle’s, pearl-white in the firelit bedroom; 
and Ugo’s, pale beneath its golden tan, on the sunlit 
flag-stones. On one and the other, the fine-drawn 
outlines of arched black eyebrows and long lashes 
over closed eyes. Out of the distant past came my 
father’s voice: ‘A pity to destroy anything so beauti- 
fal! su.’ 

From the marshes rose a miasmic smell and over 
them hung a faint mist. In my ears there was a 
singing noise. At first I took it for the humming and 
buzzing of countless insects, or the beating pulses in 
my own brain; but through these noises there gradu- 
ally pierced a strange moaning sound—Romualdo, 
who seemed to have relapsed into a delirium of 
madness, was keeping up a continuous chant. Was it 
imprecation, prayer or lament? 

We were travelling in procession along the narrow 
causeway. Two soldiers rode ahead, a third was 
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_ holding my horse on the long rein; behind us came 
_ Romualdo, similarly escorted; then a fifth soldier 
leading the pack-mule, to which Gianni had been 
returned; the last man and a sergeant brought up the 
rear. It struck me that the object of this arrangement 
had been to separate me from my child, so that I 
could not seize him if I made a sudden attempt to 
escape. 

Suddenly I became aware of a commotion behind 
me. The friar’s moaning lilt had risen to a scream of 
exultation, which was suddenly cut by a sharp ex- 
clamation from the man riding next him. Then came 
a heavy splash, and I felt the foul marsh-mud spatter- 
ing my feet, my dress, my bare hands. As I twisted to 
see behind me I caught sight of Romualdo flounder- 
ing in the morass. Afterwards, from the soldiers’ 
talk, I learned that he had worked his feet loose and 
kicked his horse in the belly so that it reared out of 
control; then he had deliberately hurled himself into 
the water and, entangled in the reins, had dragged 
the animal down with him. To avoid a similar fate, 
his escort had been obliged to let go. 

The troop halted in confusion, but two men kept 
_ fast hold of my horse so that I could not take the 
opportunity of breaking away. The others were dis- 
cussing how to extricate Romualdo without losing 
their own lives in the process. I heard the word 
‘ropes’ repeated several times, but no one had a 
rope. Two of them thrust their pikes into the water, 
trying to drive them into the reins; but horse and 
man, by their own impetus, had drifted some dis- 
tance from the causeway. The liquid mud was in- | 
exorably dragging them down. 

It struck me that the soldiers were more concerned ` 
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for the horse than for the rider. When it began to 
scream in terror, one of them drew his bow and put a 
merciful arrow through its brain. 

Romualdo, insane to the point of having lost his 
instinct of self-preservation, was letting himself sink 
deeper while he continued to chant what now 
sounded like a paean of triumph. 

In fascinated horror we watched the black mud 
engulf his shoulders, his neck, his chin; when the 
first bubbles broke round his mouth he seemed sur- 
prised; his song broke off and he began to spit and 
choke. One of the soldiers was making a determined 
effort to save him. He had thrown several large 
paving-stones down from the causeway and was 
using them to stand on, but they sank under his 
weight and he too would have been lost if his com- 
panions had not pulled him back in time. 

When the friar’s head disappeared under the ooze, 
the soldiers crossed themselves; then, shocked and 
temporarily silent, they remounted and we rode on 
towards Ravenna. 

As we entered the town, we were greeted with: 
‘Have you come for the wedding?’ and, without 
listening to the answer or examining the sergeant’s 
credentials, the guard let us pass through the gate. 

We were at once aware of an unusual stir and 
gaiety in the streets. Many house-fronts were deco- 
rated with green boughs, and the piazza between my 
grandfather’s mansion and San Francesco’s church 
was filled with stalls. 

Instinctively, the soldier guarding me had let go of 
my rein and fallen back, so that our group attracted 
no attention. I was riding, as a lady of rank should 
do, with an escort of soldiery in the Malatesta livery; 
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all that was unusual was the lack of a cavalier at my 
side and damsels in attendance. 

The courtyard of Guido Da Polenta’s house was 
thronged with soldiers and retainers from the princi- 
pal households in Romagna. I saw at once our own 
chequerboard shield, and gradually I picked out the 
others that I knew: the Onesti, the Manfredi of 
Faenza, the Alidosi of Imola, even the green lion of 
the Ghibelline Ordelaffi of Forli—Guelph and 
Ghibelline alike seemed to be in high spirits and on 
excellent terms. 

Meanwhile, I had contrived to find out whose 
wedding it was: that of young Guido’s eldest daugh- 
ter. That gave me a shock. Guido Novello (as they 
now called him) had remained in my mind as the 
callow boy who had once flirted with me; but eigh- 
teen years had passed since then—plenty of time for 
him to marry and bring up a daughter. 

The sergeant kept trying to present his letter, but 
in vain; Messer Lamberto was busy, everyone 
replied—how could he attend to outsiders on such a 
day? The man had not enough wit to pretext that this 
was a complimentary address from Messer Uberto 
Malatesta to his relative. and fellow podesta. That 
gave me hope. If no one realised the purpose of his 
mission, I might find some excuse—such as taking 
my child to the privy—to escape unnoticed in the 
general confusion. But at last a page took the missive 
indoors. : 

A few minutes later a tall, soldierly figure 
emerged from the portico and approached us. His 
pale, regular features and greying fair hair marked , 


him out as a Da Polenta, but it was not Lamberto. _ . 


With infinite relief I recognised him: ‘Uncle Bernar- 
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dino! The smile of welcome that had come spon- 
taneously to his lips froze into embarrassment. Evj- 
dently he had read and assimilated that letter. He 
said: ‘We can’t talk here. Bring the child and come 
inside.” And, telling my escort to go and refresh 
themselves at the tables spread for family retainers, 
he led the way into a small room. Nervously tapping 
the letter, he began without preamble: ‘Where is the 
friar who made these accusations? And where 
is the strolling player whom Uberto describes as a 
Malatesta bastard and your paramour?’ 

Breathing deeply to steady my voice I replied: 
‘Dead, both of them—one by suicide and the other 
by murder.’ Bernardino gave a sharp exclamation. 
“You have much to tell me,’ he said, ‘but now I have 
no time to listen. Until I have been able to talk the 
matter over with my brother I will lodge you in the 
other house.’ “The cuckoo’s nest?’ I couldn’t help 
asking, and that trapped Bernardino into a short 
laugh. ‘Precisely!’ He looked at Gianni. ‘And it 
seemes that you have hatched a very pretty nestling, 
though I doubt whether your uncle Lamberto will 


appreciate it.’ In spite of my tragic situation I smiled. 


at him, and I saw that his eyes were friendly. 

He called one of his own officers, asking him to 
escort me to their house by the wall and to stay there 
overnight: ‘For the lady’s safety.’ ‘Rest well tonight, 
dear niece,’ he said, kissing my hand. ‘I will call on 
you tomorrow—tonight is for feasting.’ That was 
nice of him, I thought: the officer has not been told 
that I am a prisoner, in disgrace. I might be a poor 
relation who, arriving in Ravenna too late for the 
ceremony, would still receive hospitality overnight. 

Bernardino’s friendliness had given me new hope. 
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If he, Guido and Samaritana—who, I was sure, 
would have come to Ravenna for the wedding— 
were all on my side, they might persuade Lamberto 
to treat me leniently. 

Revolving this in my mind, I came to the door of 
the house that I had once hated so much. The offi- 
cer’s imperative rap was not answered for some 
time. He had begun to hammer impatiently when at 
last the door swung open and a very bent, very old 
woman stood blinking at us. At first I did not recog- 
nise her, nor she me; but when with a little cackling 
cry of surprise she seized my hand and kissed it, 
crying: ‘Madonna Francesca!’, light dawned upon 
me. ‘Nannie!’ I exclaimed. ‘Don’t you know me? I 
am not Madonna Francesca but her daughter Con- 
cordia.’ 

She shook her head: ‘No, the Contessina is dead, 
poor young thing. She went to be a nun and died in 
foreign parts, a saint and martyr.’ (So that was the 
story they had put about!) Seeing that the officer was 
listening with considerable curiosity, I intervened 
briskly, speaking to him and not to her. ‘The old 
woman’s wits are wandering. She must have con- 
fused me with someone else in the family.’ And to 
her: “Let me in! I am very much alive and no nun, as 
you see; for here is my son Giampaolo.’ I lifted him 
down and put him into her arms. By this time he was 
so soundly asleep that he did not even stir. She 
carried him indoors and her bemused mind seemed 
to clear a little. I took advantage of it, asking her to 
show the officer where to stable our horses and the 
pack-mule, and—since she was evidently incapable 
of carrying my luggage—to find a manservant to . 
unpack my belongings and bring them indoors. 
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Before long, she had brought me hot soup, bread 
and cheese and a dish of strawberries. Whilst I ate 
she was preparing a room for me—the very one that I 
had once shared with Aunt Chiara; and there, on this 
first night of my widowhood, I dropped into a dream- 
less sleep of exhaustion. 
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When Gianni scrambled onto my bed to wake me, I 
felt refreshed and energetic. Only gradually did it 
dawn upon me that I was in Ravenna, in the power of 
my Polentani relatives; that Ugo was dead and a 
chapter of my life was closed. 

I have seldom known a day pass so slowly. Feed- 
ing and amusing Gianni took up some part of it, but 
his continual inquiries after his father were very 
trying. He had not been much distressed when Ugo 
fell; for after all, during our rehearsing he had wit- 
nessed many unusual situations. But his logical little 
mind told him that when the play was over, his father 
should have got up, changed his clothes and come to 
join us. He kept asking: ‘Where is Daddy? When is 
he coming here?’ I had to tell him that Daddy had 
stayed behind at Cervia and would not be back for a 
very long time; and I could only hope that, at two 
years old, Gianni would soon forget him. 


Towards evening I had visitors. The heavy door 
swung open to admit a tall man with the unmistak- 
able Polentani look, and a small slim woman who 
embraced me impetuously: ‘Don’t you know me? I 
am Samaritana, and this is Guido.’ Remembering 
how I had held her at arm’s length on that long-past, 
terrible day when I had let myself be trapped into’ | 
becoming a nun, I warmly returned the embrace? 
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‘Samaritana,’ I said, ‘my father is dead, as you. 
know; and now my husband has been killed. The 
only safe place for me is under my Malatesta grand- 
father’s protection. I want to go back to him.’ 

‘And so you shall!’ she said, holding my hands 
protectively. She flung the words, like a challenge, 
at Guido, who stood watching me with folded arms. 
I saw that the shy, awkward boy whom I remem- 
bered had developed a self-confidence and dignity 
that would have distinguished him anywhere. ‘This 
is indeed an honour,’ I said sincerely and not sarcas- 
tically: “You find time to visit me in the midst of your 
daughter’s wedding celebrations.’ 

Guido looked at me reflectively; it seemed to me 
there was regret in his voice as he replied: ‘If my 
family had not intervened, it might have been our 
daughter’s wedding.’ With a courtly gesture he 
pulled out a chair for me: ‘Let us sit down and talk 
this matter over reasonably. You have put us in a 
predicament, Concordia. Lamberto is getting con- 
ventionally religious as he grows older. That frolic 
of his, when he and my father captured the Rector 
Colonna and released him only after he had de- 
stroyed all the documents concerning your mother’s 
death, now appears a heavy sin on his conscience. So 
he will risk no move that might again put him in the 
bad books of the Church. And just imagine the 
handle you have given the prelates against him!’ ‘I?’ 
I exclaimed in genuine surprise. ‘What responsibil- 
ity has Uncle Lamberto for my actions?’ ‘Knowing 
your Malatesta obstinacy, I would say—none. But 
think of the scandal! Lamberto da Polenta, heredi- 
tary podesta of Ravenna, has a niece who, with the 
connivance of his sister, the Abbess, escapes from 
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her convent, refuses to come back on the pretext of a 
pilgrimage, and is found four years later living with a 
strolling player, by whom she has a two-year-old 
son. 

‘A fruitful pilgrimage, evidently—a pilgrimage 
into real life,’ I remarked. Guido reluctantly smiled 
and Samaritana laughed outright. ‘And so—?’ I 
prompted. ‘And so, Uncle Lamberto feels he ought 
to make an example of you but darés not face the 
scandal. It’s lucky for you, Concordia, that the prin- 
cipal witness against you committed suicide on the 
way—or did he?’ Guido looked at me searchingly. 

‘No one pushed him into the water, if that’s what 
you mean. I was riding ahead and didn’t see what 
happened, but I had the impression that he deliber- 
ately went over the causeway edge. Remember, he 
had once before fallen into your hands.’ ‘Mine?’ 
“Those of your family—your father and Lamberto.’ 

‘It is your family as well,’ Samaritana reminded 
me in a hurt tone. ‘I am a Malatesta. Whatever you 
do, you cannot alter that.’ ‘I’m not so sure,’ said 
Guido, “Bernardino’s wife is a Malatesta, but now 
she has become the most fanatical Da Polenta of us 
- all. It was Maddalena who prevented him from com- 
ing here this evening; that is why I came instead.’ 

‘Was that the only reason?’ I asked. A slight 
colour rose in his cheeks as he answered: ‘Perhaps I 
wanted to see what fourteen years of holiness and 
fourof. . .truancy. . .had done to my first love.’ 
‘And what have they?’ I challenged. ‘They have 
made a woman of you—a complete, self-confident 
woman—without essentially changing you. You » 
remain a recalcitrant Malatesta, as Bernardino ə ` 
pointed out at our family conference this morning. 
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Nor shall we change you by shutting you up in a cell 
ourselves or letting the Ecclesiastical Court do it. So 
we decided to send you to be dealt with by Messer 
Malatesta.’ 

I gasped with surprise and relief: ‘Then you will 
letus go?’ ‘Let you go,’ corrected Guido. ‘We intend 
to keep your child, partly as a guarantee of your good 
behaviour, partly because Lamberto thinks you are 
not a fit person to bring him up.’ Instinctively I 
turned to pick up Gianni. ‘He has lost his father,’ | 
said. “Are you going to deprive him of his mother as 
well?’ 

Then Samaritana spoke: ‘Concordia dear, J will 
keep him for the time being. If your grandfather 
makes you welcome and gives you a home, you can 
always send for him.’ ‘But will Uncle Lamberto let 
him go?’ ‘Perhaps I won’t ask him—your messenger 
could always steal him without my knowledge,’ said 
Samaritana, with that elfin smile that I remembered 
from the day of her youth. The knowledge that she 
was ready to take risks for my sake comforted me. 

Guido broke in: ‘Don’t waste time talking. You'll 
have to start right away.’ I looked at him in surprise: 
“The sooner the better, so far as I am concerned—but 
why this haste?’ 

He looked rather guilty; for a moment, behind his 
adult self-assurance, I saw the awkward boy whom I 
remembered. “The fact is,’ he admitted, ‘Bernardino 
and I rather forced Lamberto’s hand. He had dined 
and wined so well at the wedding-feast that he was 
somewhat confused this morning. Frankly, the situa- 
tion was beyond him and he was ready to agree to 
any practical suggestions we made.’ ‘Such as—?’ 
‘To write and thank Messer Uberto and tell him that, 
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as the friar is dead and proof of his tdle is lacking, 
we think it best to let the matter drop.’ ‘But Lamber- 
to’s conscience is worry him,’ supplemented 
Samaritana, as Guido hesitated. ‘This afternoon he 
was all for suppressing the letter (Guido had to tell 
him that it had already been despatched) and shutting 
you up in our own punishment room.’ ‘Shutting me 
up, like a naughty child?’ ‘Rather more than that: 
making that room the equivalent of a walled-up cell 
and keeping you there—’ ‘Indefinitely?’ I asked 
with a shudder. ‘Indefinitely. But don’t worry—we 
are getting you away tonight. See what we have 
brought you.’ 

From a saddle-bag left on the window-seat, she 
pulled out a page’s doublet and hose and a tabard 
embroidered with our chequerboard shield. ‘How 
did you get that?’ I asked, amazed. Guido gave a 
short laugh: ‘Plenty of followers came with Malates- 
tino to the wedding and were feasted. One of them, 
by my orders, was plied with drink at the midday 
meal till he couldn’t keep his eyes open, then taken 
to the portico of San Francesco for a siesta in the 
shade. He woke stripped of his tabard—by street- 
robbers . . .” “Won’t he get into terrible trouble? I 
asked, knowing my uncle Malatestino’s temper. ‘A 
reprimand, of course, but he’s by no means the only 
one to be found dead-drunk in the streets.’ Guido 
changed his tone and said briskly: ‘Come, get her 
ready quickly, Samaritana, whilst I go outside and 
call my men.’ 

It did not take long, forI had had plenty of practice 
in quick-changing. With a pair of scissors, Sa- , 


maritana clipped my hair to a page-boy’s bob. The , - 


doublet and tights fitted me well enough, and the 
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tabard concealed any feminine curves. Only the 
shoes were too large, so that we had to stuff them 
with handkerchiefs. In five minutes I was ready. As i 
began to pack a few essentials into the saddlebag, I 
found it was not quite empty. My fingers touched-a 
thin notebook. Samaritana, as she saw me pull it out 
and look at it surprisedly, said: “You gave this into 
my keeping just before you left for the convent. | 
have kept faith: no one has seen it, and I haven’t even 
read it myself.’ I thanked her and slipped it back into 
the bag. Then I looked round for the one thing I 
would not leave behind—my precious plate from 
Pesaro. ‘Good—I’m ready!’ 

Samaritana flung a cape round my shoulders and 
pulled it forward to hide the Malatesta tabard: “That 
mustn’t be seen until you are in your own part of the 
country,’ she said. Then she kissed me and wished 
me good luck. 

All this while, Gianni had been watching with his 
intelligent black eyes. Now he clapped his hands and 
gave an appreciative chortle: ‘Pretty Mamma!’ he 
commented. ‘Play!’ Then I realised that changing 
into an unusual costume had only one meaning for 
him. Well, it was better so. I would not disturb him 
by a tearful leavetaking. 

I put him into Samaritana’s arms and said: ‘You 
are going to stay for a time with your Aunt 
Samaritana. She will love you and be very kind to 
you, so you must be good and not give her any 
trouble.’ The pleasure died out of his small face and 
his mouth began to droop at the corners; but when I 
said to him ‘A Malatesta doesn’t cry,’ he controlled 
himself. Then I made one last request to Samaritana: 
‘IfI am unable to fetch him or send for him before he 
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is ten years old, please find a way to put him into my 
uncle Pandolfo’s care. He is a Malatesta and should 
be brought up as one. Will you promise me?’ ‘I will,’ 
she replied at once. 

The outer door groaned on its hinges to re-admit 
Guido. ‘Good!’ he said, as he saw me ready. ‘Let’s 
go!” 

As we came out into the street, a picture from the 
past flashed into my mind: ‘Do you remember, 
Guido how you visited me in the punishment room, 
and I talked about escaping from this house by cross- 
ing a plank to the town wall?’ He laughed: ‘Yes, and 
I said it wouldn’t work. Well, there’s no need for that 
tonight. The name of Da Polenta will open any gate 
in Ravenna. Now, follow me—and don’t forget to 
behave like a young man.’ 

He nearly forgot it himself when he made a move, 
as if to help me to mount, but he stopped in time—of 
course the future lord of Ravenna would not assist a 
mere page! So I put my foot in the stirrup and 
scrambled up unaided. We clattered along the nar- 
row road that curved inside the wall; the magic word 
Da Polenta opened the gate, and we cantered out 
_ into the night. 
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Already I was beginning to feel the thrill of freedom, 
the rhythm of my untrammelled limbs, the swirl of 
my cloak around me. Now I knew how my father 
used to feel when he rode out on a night raid: the beat 
of horsehooves, the feeling of comradeship with the 
men who were riding beside me, the smell of warm 
saddle-leather mingling with a fragrance that rose 
from the misty fields around us. I would have liked 
that ride to go on indefinitely. 

At first we followed a track beside the Ronco 
river, but eventually we emerged on the Emilia, 
followed it for some distance eastwards and then 
branched off again. Soon the dark walls of a town 
loomed up ahead of us: ‘Savignano-on-the-Rubicon? 
said the man riding next to me. We skirted it, taking 
a side road that narrowed and began to rise steeply. 
At the top of the first slope Guido halted his troop 
and rode forward with me until we were out of 
earshot. Then he reined in: ‘This is where we leave 
you,’ he said. ‘From here on, you are in Malatesta 
country. Can you see Longiano down there?’ He 
pointed out a castle below that, set on an isolated 
hill, looking like a proud galleon borne on the crest 
of a wave. “‘Keep that on your right hand and go 
straight ahead—uphill all the time. Before. long 
you fl come to Roncofreddo.’ He edged his horse 
close to mine and put a letter into my hand: ‘That’s 
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what we have written to Messer Malatesta—it may 
save you embarrassing explanations.’ Then he 
turned and rejoined his troop. For a while I heard the 
receding horsehooves but soon they died away and I 
was alone in the night. 

I rode slowly, for there was no point in reaching 
my goal before the gates were opened at dawn. Up 
and up. The hills were steep but not rugged. I 
guessed that by daylight the grey slopes falling away 
on each side would be a verdant green. 

At last a rampart loomed up ahead, just to the right 
of the road. I could not see whether it was a solid 
block of granite, a man-made wall, or one topping 
the other; but this, I knew, must be my grandfather’s 
mountain stronghold. Since there would certainly be 
no admission in the dark hours I tethered my horse, 
rolled myself up in my cloak and fell asleep.. 

The sun on my eyelids awakened me. I felt stiff 
and chilled; but as soon as I stirred, rubbed the sleep 
from my eyes and refreshed myself by bathing my 
face and hands in the dew-drenched grass, I had a 
sense of exhilaration so keen and exquisite that I 
began to sing. Then, shocked at myself, I remem- 
bered that Ugo was barely two days dead, that my 
child would be waking and crying for me, that I had 
lost everything I possessed in this world—and no 
doubt everything I could hope for in the next. Yet 
there was no denying that I felt young and light and 


gay. 
My Malatesta tabard enabled me to pass unchal- 
lenged into the citadel—the whole place was no 


more than a few barracks and retainers’ cottages ’ 
centred upon the red-brick castle—but my grand-’ 
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father was not there. I was told that I should proba- 
bly find him at Santarcangelo or Verucchio. 

I chose the latter, learning that beyond Sogliano I 
could take a track that led past Scorticata. Between 
there and Verucchio was the spot where my father 
had died. True, I had never been there; but if my 
dream had been a true vision—and never for one 
moment had I doubted it—I would recognise the 
turning, even approaching it from the reverse direc- 
tion. 

And so I did. Branching off on the left was the soft 
grasstrack, just as I remembered it, which led me to 
the unmistakable oak-tree with its low fork. Here, 
just as my father had done, I tethered my horse and 
sat down to rest. Like him, I looked out over the 
plain below and was proud to feel that all this was 
Malatesta territory. I recalled his words to Aldo: ‘No 
pain, no regrets...’ 

Had I any, myself? I did not regret having been 
born a Malatesta, nor the action my father had taken 
to preserve his honour, even though it had wrecked 
my own life. There was even compensation for the 
decision that had cost me fourteen wasted years—for 
him, at least, these years had not been wasted. They 
had been years of fulfillment, during which he had 
watched his three sons grow to manhood. For me, 
they had rendered my liberty doubly precious when 
at last I had regained it. . . . 

Lulled by the warm sunshine I fell asleep. My last 
conscious thought was a hope that I might never 
wake; that my father’s spirit might once more come 
to fetch me, this time for good and all. 

But Fate had not finished its sport with me. Alas, I 
woke. . . 
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When they led me into my grandfather’s presence I 
hardly recognised him—the tall, stately figure that I 
remembered had shrunk to be smaller than myself. 
He looked infinitely frail, but his blue eyes were 
bright and his cheeks were rosy. His eyesight must 
have still been good, for, holding the letter at arm’s 
length, he managed to read it; but its contents 
seemed to baffle him. ‘Concordia?’ he murmured at 
last (his deep, resonant voice had become a light 
treble): ‘“Gianni’s daughter? But she is dead, isn’t 
she? She went on a pilgrimage after her father died, 
and never came back. If she is alive, where is she 
now? Have you brought her with you, young man?’ 
‘I am Concordia!’ I said loudly, for I remembered 
that even when I was a child he had been slightly 
deaf. He seemed quite confused, and I began to fear 
that age had deprived him of his wits, as it had done 
to Nannie. ‘Nonsense!’ he replied testily. “Concor- 
dia, is a woman, a nun, not a page-boy.’ I explained 
that I had been given this tabard to ensure my safety 
when riding alone through Malatesta territory, and in 
due course managed to convince him of my identity. 
‘Then go and put something on decent!’ he ordered. 
‘I never did agree with your father’s fancy for dress- , 
ing you like a boy.’ 
I asked mildly where I was to find a change of 
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clothing. ‘Go upstairs! Take something of my 
wife’s. She is away at Rimini, but she has left plenty 
of things here. Then come down and tell me what all 
this rigmarole is about.’ He gave the letter a smart 
tap with his blue-veined hand. ‘I shall have to think 
this over,’ he said; and from his tone I realised that he 
was by no means senile. Having grasped the situa- 
tion, he acted with his old efficiency. He sent for a 
chambermaid, telling her to escort me to his wife’s 
room and provide me with suitable attire. 

Margherita’s clothes were a surprise. My own 
grandmother Concordia had dressed in sober black 
robes that would have suited my status as a widow or 
a nun, but my grandfather’s second wife had other 
tastes. Her dresses were rich and gay. She had evi- 
dently retained the slender figure that I remembered 
from my childhood, and she was considerably 
shorter than I, for the skirts of the cornflower-blue 
silk that I chose barely reached to my ankles. This 
distressed the chambermaid, but I had spent so long 
dressed as a country girl that I appreciated the free- 
dom from trailing skirts. 

When I came downstairs, old Malatesta’s eyes lit 
with pleasure: ‘I always said you’d grow into a 
handsome woman!’ he commented. ‘Now come and 
sit beside me and tell me all about yourself.’ 

I talked for a long time, stopping once or twice 
when he fell into the light doze that steals upon 
people who are very old. When I had finished it was 
late afternoon, a low golden sun was stealing into the 
room and my grandfather seemed to be warming his 
hands in its rays. 

He stayed so long silent that I thought he had 
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fallen asleep again. Then he stroked my hair. ‘I am 
sorry, Concordia,’ he said gently. ‘I would like to 
keep you here with me, but—you’l! have to go back, 
you know.’ 
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Today is my thirty-second birthday, the last of my 
real life; from now onwards it will be a mere exist- 
ence. Strange how all my worst moments have 
come in September: my mother’s death, my father’s, 
my first incarceration in a convent. Yet I love this 
quiet, golden- month, and it did once bring me 
freedom—a freedom that has lasted four years. 

These last weeks have been a happy time on the 
whole. Grandfather seems to enjoy my company. To 
my amazement he can still ride, though now he has 
to be lifted into the saddle and helped down; so we 
have often been out together. To please him, I would 
use the side-saddle on-these occasions; but some- 
times during his siesta I slipped out in my page’s 
costume, riding astride, to visit the hill-slope where 
my father was killed. His spirit, I am sure, hovers 
there—peaceful, comforted and comforting, as his 
mood had been when Aldo left him asleep. 

Aldo himself is sleeping soundly at Verucchio. I 
asked for him soon after my arrival, and relief (for 
him) mingled with my personal disappointment 
when I heard that he was dead. ‘He just faded away,’ 
they told me, ‘and the first frost killed him.’ His 
grave is unmarked, a mound among many others— 
no one remembers exactly which, for he had no kin 
left, so I was not able to carry out my intention of 
putting up a headstone. I could only look over the 
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anonymous rows and send an affectionate thought to 
the man who had served my father so well. 

That reminded me of our own trusty Peppino, 
waiting there in Casteldimezzo for news of us. I still 
had his horse, idle in the stables, because grand- 
father, making some caustic remark about it, had 
given me a better mount. So when I heard that a 
messenger was being sent to Gradara, I asked if 
another man might be sent with him to return Pep- 
pino’s grey and tell him that his master was dead and 
I would not be coming back. Grandfather agreed, 
and even offered to write a short note of recommen- 
dation that Peppino could take to Pandolfo. 

Since my small store of money would not suffice 
to pay the wages owing to him since our departure, I 
suggested that he should be empowered to recoup 
himself by selling our livestock and furniture.But 
when grandfather heard about our cottage in Castel- 
dimezzo, he told me to leave everything in his 
hands—he would order Salvatore to attend to the 
matter. A fortnight later he gave me a bag of 
money—the sum that remained after selling up ev- 
erything and paying Peppino’s wages. The man had 
also been given a generous present and enrolled in 
the Gradara guard, grandfather assured me. When I 
pushed the bag away, asking bitterly what use 
money would be to me in future, he pertinently 
remarked that I had better send it to Samaritana, who 
had charge of my child. And this, too, he arranged 
for me, so that I could at least feel that Gianni was 
not living upon charity. 


A week ago my grandfather—who, I think, has a . 
guilty conscience where I am concerned—sent for 
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Guido to tell me my fate. My brother has put on 
weight since I saw him last; his full cheeks now give 
him a clerical look, but his bold eyes still shine with 
the lust for life, and his first action on entering was to 
toss off his cassock, under which he was dressed like 
a gentleman of rank. 

He began without preamble: “Well, I have been 
choosing a house for you, Concordia.’ ‘A house?’ I 
queried, surprised (Had they decided to let me live 
free after all?). “Yes, the building that you, at the 
conclusion of your arduous pilgrimage, are about to 
donate to the Holy Church as a new convent of the 
Clarisses—and of which you will naturally be the 
first Mother Superior.’ I looked at him, stunned: ‘A 
prison!’ I muttered. ‘Be reasonable, dear sister! It 
will be a gilded prison, no walled-up cell . . . and 
that, remember, is what you deserve, according to 
Church law. Yes, a fine house with a garden to 
cultivate at your pleasure, a fish-pond that you can 
use as a Swimming-pool (I even thought of that!). It 
adjoins Father’s house in Santarcangelo, so you will 
have Malatesta protection on your doorstep— 
Pandolfo has it now.’ At that, a sudden wild hope 
came to me: Pandolfo, Gianni. . . If I succeeded in 
having Gianni put into Pandolfo’s care, he might be 
next door to me. But equally well, of course, 
he might be at Gradara or Rimini. 

Guido was still talking, persuasively: “What you 
do inside it is no one’s business but your own, 
provided all is in order for the Bishop’s triennial 
visits. You can spend your evenings listening to 
troubadour songs or reading romances of chivalry. 
You can have me as your link with the world—and 
the father-confessor of your prettiest nuns.’ And the 
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tone of his voice made his meaning plain. ‘Provided 
there is no open scandal you can do exactly as you 
like—within the walls. Outside, you must behave 
circumspectly.’ 

I said passionately: ‘I will never go outside. I 
could not bear to be in the world and not of it. 
What’s more, you can leave my pretty nuns alone— 
I don’t intend to reign over a brothel.’ 

Guido laughed shortly: “You don’t mince words, 
do you? Well, you won’t approve of some of the 
companions I have chosen for you, or for myself. 
But at least two you'll be glad to see, I hope: your 
Aunt Chiara and a lay-sister who seems devoted to 
you. In fact, when she heard you were alive, she 
wanted to come to you straight away.’ “That must be 
Rosanna—Suor Felicity,’ I said with certitude. ‘But 
Aunt Chiara is already head of the convent in 
Ravenna. How can she leave it?’ Guido explained 
that, since the Polentani had heard the true facts of 
my escapade, Aunt Chiara had been in disgrace. ‘If 
she had not been his half-sister, Messer Lamberto 
would have had her dismissed on the spot. As it was, 
he was only too glad when I talked to him quietly, 
suggesting a scheme by which we could cover up for 
both of you, bringing our dear Suor Costanza back in 
the odour of sanctity.’ 

‘Hypocrisy!’ I burst out. ‘I have lived, in these 
four years—and four years out of thirty-two is very 
little. I love the world, and all it has given me. I have 
no use for your sanctity!’ Guido looked at me admir- 
ingly: “You are beautiful when you are in a passion, 
Concordia, with your eyes flashing and your cheeks 
aflame. The trouble is, you have never learned to , 
compromise. Compromise—that’s the secret of suc 
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cessful living. Neither you nor I should have been 
given to the Church: we are both too fond of liberty 
and the good things of life. But I have learned to 
compromise and you haven’t. With the tithes and 
benefices of my office I buy myself horses, hawks, 
hounds, as good as any in Romagna. What matter if I 
have to start the day by saying a Mass, provided I can 
continue it with a good hunt or a ride with men-at- 
arms to help my brothers in a foray? True, I cannot 
have a wife, or sons acknowledged by my name, but 
I assure you my nights are by no means lonely.’ He 
came to me and put his arm affectionately round my 
shoulders: I realised that this brother of mine, so 
much younger than myself, had already developed a 
theory of life and a great deal of discernment. He 
continued persuasively: ‘Here I am, offering you the - 
opportunity of living, as nearly as possible, the inde- 
pendent life of a wealthy lady in her town man- 
sion—and you, apparently, are resenting it. Is that 
sensible or logical?’ 

I thought it over: yes, Guido was in fact giving me 
what, at bottom, I had always wanted— a mansion in 
which I could be the undisputed mistress. It was a 
convent, not a castle, but within its walls I could be 
supreme. I looked him in the eyes and said: ‘Very 
well. PH go with a good grace.’ 

He nodded approvingly: ‘I always thought you 
had sense, now I know it. That will set the old man’s 
mind at rest. He is really fond of you and didn’t like 
the idea of forcing you. Everything will be made 
easy. I have organised to the last detail your return 
from your pilgrimage.’ ‘My return?’ ‘Yes, ona ship 
from Dalmatia, loaned by a Barbary pirate whom 
you converted by your steadfast refusal of his amor- 
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ous advances.’ ‘What?’ I asked in bewilderment. 
Guido continued imperturbably: ‘Of course, you re- 
ally embarked at Fano, but only I and the ship’s 
captain know that. In a few days’ time you will 
disembark at Rimini, attended by four Saracen 
~ maidens, also converted by your piety. Those, by the 
way, were a lucky find of mine—real Moorish girls 
from a captured pirate ship, who are to be sold as 
attendants to various ladies. So far they talk no 
Christian language, so they can’t give anything 
away.’ 

‘What is all this story? Is it what my Gianni calls 
‘“play’’?’ “You might say so, but we are playing it in 
earnest. At Rimini, I will meet you, as a substitute 
for the Bishop of Ravenna, whom, as he knows you 
rather well, it would be too risky to invite. We shall 
then proceed to Verucchio to salute your grand- 
father; and that is where the play stops and you, 
Concordia Malatesta, take over the part of Suor 
Costanza. Then you will make your way in proces- 
sion, still with your Moorish maidens, to Santar- 
cangelo.’ 

I was beginning to see the drift of his plan, and the 
sheer audacity of it fascinated me. ‘And where, 
pray, have I been for nearly four years?’ I asked. ‘In 
Corsica, where you were taken by the Moorish pirate 
who intercepted you on your way to Compostella.’ 
“But I don’t know anything about Corsica.’ ‘Nor 
does anyone else in these parts—it is a remote island 
which no one here is likely to have visited. That’s 
why I chose it.’ I couldn’t help laughing: ‘You think 
of everything! And who, may I ask, is going to travel 
from Fano to Verucchio in my stead?’ ‘Oh, a very 
pretty girl, I assure you. In fact, dear sister, you 
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mustn't think me unchivalrous if I say she is younger 
and prettier than you. At any rate, little enough of her 
face will be seen between her wimple and her veil—a 
pair of grey eyes and a fair-skinned face, rather like 
yours.’ 

“You still haven’t told me who she is.’ Guido 
grinned: “You'd be none the wiser if I did. I doubt if 
she herself knows who her father was. She’s just 
Flora—a little friend of mine who knows she’ll be 
well rewarded for anything she does for me.’ And he 
kissed his fingertips to an imaginary beauty. 

I said drily: “You are as good an archpriest, 
Guido, as I am a nun—perhaps that’s why I like you 
so much. It’s nice to have a couple of brothers like 
you and Ramberto.’ ‘I notice you don’t include 
Tino.’ “Tino is dull. You and I and Ramberto all 
have a spice of our father’s devilry.’ ‘And that makes 
the situation more tolerable for us two,’ said Guido 
feelingly. ‘It’s the only thing that does make it toler- 
able,’ I agreed. 


This conversation took place, as I have said, a week 
ago, and today Guido’s plan has been put into effect. 
It has worked without a hitch, except that my grand- 
father flatly refused to receive Guido’s little Flora 
with the respect earned by her successfully achieved 
pilgrimage. How could he, head of the Malatesta 
family, almost a centenarian, behave with deference 
to his grandson’s mistress? I had been present when 
he remarked to Guido, with his ready chuckle: 
‘Make use of your little trollop, my boy, but don’t 
expect me to accept her as my granddaughter.’ And 
Guido, for once showing compunction: ‘Hm, yes 
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. . . I see your point. But it will look odd if you 
don’t appear.’ ‘Not at all, dear boy. There is at least 
one advantage in being ninety-six—no one thinks it 
odd if I keep to my bed for a day or two. On that 
particular day I shall avail myself of this privilege.’ 

So we arranged that he should stay in bed, and that 
I, who must not appear together with my double, 
would be in attendance upon him. Suor Costanza, on 
arrival, would be taken up to his room and welcomed 
in private. In fact, she would pass through the an- 
techamber without entering his room, and, after a 
decent interval, be taken down into the banqueting- 
hall. 

This morning I found grandfather sitting up in 
bed, restless at playing the invalid. With his good 
colour and bright eyes, he certainly did not look ill. 
He welcomed me gladly, but with some embarrass- 
ment; in the circumstances we simply did not know 
what to say to each other. I talked at random about 
the fine weather and the prospects of the grape- 
harvest, but the trite conversation died away when 
we heard footsteps in the next room. Guido’s voice, 
pitched to reach the ears of any listening serving- 
man, came fitfully to us: ‘My grandfather regrets 
. : .greatage. . . seriously unwell. . .” Then the 
girl, in a highly unnatural affectation of naturalness: 
‘Monsignore, I quite understand.’ I thought: what a 
bad actress she is! Then she giggled, and I heard 
Guido’s low-toned reproof: ‘Ssh, you little idiot! 
Try to keep up your part.’ They must have sat down 
close to each other then, for their voices reached us 
only as an indistinct murmur. I guessed that Guido 
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naturally have been expected to stay with my grand- 
father. Meanwhile, we too fell silent, waiting till the 
sound of the closing door told us that they had gone. 

We smiled at each other then, our constraint 
thawed by mutual amusement. ‘F would have liked to 
see her,’ Grandfather confessed, and I agreed. ‘So 
would I. Pretty but vulgar, by the sound of her.’ 
‘Yes, Guido hasn’t much taste, but the young rascal 
always makes me laugh by his sheer impudence.’ 

When our midday meal was brought, Grandfather 
picked at his food as if he were indeed an invalid; 
but I, surprisingly, was hungry. ‘You’re a true 
Malatesta,” commented the old man appreciatively: 
‘Gianni always ate a good meal when he was going 
into battle.’ I nodded: ‘I enjoy all the pleasures of 
life: good food, pretty clothes, colour and move- 
ment, music aad dancing, freedom to come and go, 
to do as I please . . .” ‘Everything, in short, of 
which we are depriving you.’ 

We looked steadily at each other for a moment: 
and it was he, my omnipotent grandfather, whose 
eyes dropped before mine. ‘God forgive us for what 
we are doing to you!’ broke from his lips: ‘Can you?’ 
‘I might, if I saw any adequate reason for it. Why 
can’t you just confirm that I am dead, and let me live 
as an ordinary citizen, under some other name, in 
Rimini, where no one else has seen me since I was a 
child? 

‘Because, my dear, you are part of the Malatesta 
family, and it is to our policy that you must be 
sacrificed. Think of yourself as a pledge to pay your 
father’s debt. We need the friendship of the Polen- 
tani; we cannot afford to give the Pope a handle 
against us. You, a runaway nun living under a false 
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name and liable to discovery, would be—forgive my 
Saying it—a’ shame and a danger to the family. As 
Superior of a convent founded by yourself, as 
heroine of the pilgrimage so brilliantly invented by 
Guido, you are a credit and an honour. Now do you 
see?’ 

The long, connected speech had obviously tired 
him; if I left him he would soon fall asleep: So I 
bowed my head: ‘My Uncle Bernardino once said 
that every woman, from Iphigenia onwards, has the 
urge to sacrifice herself. If I’m not a willing victim, 
at least I won’t complain.’ I knelt beside him: 
‘Give me your blessing, grandfather, before I go.’ I 
felt his hands shaking as they caressed my hair; his 
voice too was tremulous: ‘God bless you, little Con- 
cordia. God give you strength to bear the doom that 
we have laid upon you, and the charity to forgive us 
for it. Now kiss me and go!’ 

I passed through the antechamber with my head 
held high; for the pages at the outer door must not see 
me weeping. But in my favourite refuge, the de- 
serted library, the rare tears—the tears that I had not 
shed over Ugo’s dead body, nor when I parted from 
my child, came scalding to my eyes. And I knew I 
_ was weeping for pity—not for myself but for the man 
whom Ihad always known so majestic and powerful, 
and who was now so little and frail. 


Now the final act of Guido’s farce is being played 
out. I am back in the library, dressed as a nun should 
be. But life has given me one last boon—the assur- 
ance of security for my child. 

I had been writing in this book for over an hour ° 
when Guido came to tell me that I must go to my * 
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room and dress. ‘I have a surprise for you there,” he 
said. I wondered what this could be—some small 
present, perhaps—but nothing much could interest 
me at this point. 

As I opened my bedroom door I saw, sitting pa- 
tiently there, a woman in a nun’s gown, who came 
towards me with outstretched arms: ‘Concordia!’ 

Momentarily taken aback, I held her off: then 
recognition came to me and I flung my arms round 
her: ‘Laura!’ Yes, she was much plumper and 
happier-looking than the tense, sad girl whom I had 
known at the convent, but it was undoubtedly Laura 
dei Roelli. After the first pleasurable surprise a terri- 
ble thought struck me: ‘Laura, they haven’t recap- 
tured you too?’ 

She shook her hed: ‘No, this costume is all part of 
Monsignor Guido’s masquerade. He knows I owe 
him a debt of gratitude for setting me free, and he has 
kept-in touch. He married me to Alberto, as he 
promised, and baptised our children. Now he asked 
me to accompany the girl who represented you and to 
see that she did nothing silly that would give her 
away. He said you were tired of the world and 
wanted to go back, and that in this way you could do 
it with dignity—’ ‘Oh!’ I exclaimed. ‘How could he? 
The young liar!’ Laura looked startled: ‘You 
mean—you don’t want to go back?’ ‘Of course not. 
I’m being forced into it, again. But this time it’s my 
own people, the Malatesta family, so I can’t fight 
them.’ ‘Oh—and I’ve helped them! Concordia, is 
there anything I can do to save you?’ 

I shook my head: ‘I’m afraid not. By this time I am 
resigned to it. Otherwise, I’d have taken the oppor- 
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tunity to escape again during these last few weeks. 
But I can’t spend my whole life running away. I’ve 
nowhere to go, no one who wants me.’ Through my 
mind flashed the image of Rahere. If I could only get 
in touch with him. . . But how could I find him— 
one man in the whole of Provence? 

‘Come to me!’ said Laura simply, ‘I know Alberto 
would make you welcome.’ ‘And risk getting you 
into trouble with both my families, and with the 
Church as well? Remember, as an ex-nun, even one 
released from her vows, you can’t be too cir- 
cumspect.’ Then an idea came like a flash of bright- 
ness in the dark cloud that was closing round me: 
‘There is something you can do to help me. . .’ 
And I told her about Gianni, asking her to take him 
from Samaritana and bring him up in Rimini until he 
was old enough to be sent to Pandolfo. ‘I want him to 
grow up a Malatesta,’ I said. ‘Samaritana will be 
kind to him, but the whole atmosphere in her family 
would be a denigration of ours. And she is no longer 
young—her own children are grown, and I doubt 
whether she really wants the charge of such a small 
one.’ ‘He'll be happy with me,’ promised Laura: 
“Two years old? He’ll fit in nicely with my four.’ 
‘Four?’ I asked in amazement, remembering that she 
had been married less than four years. She laughed: 
‘Don’t forget that I had two presented to me on my 
wedding day—a ready-made family. ‘They seem to 
be really mine. Even the eldest doesn’t remember his 
own mother; he was under three when she died.’ 
That gave me a curious feeling: ‘So is Gianni now. 
Do you think he will forget me?’ She hesitated, 
evidently unwilling to assent, for fear of hurting my 
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feelings. I understood: ‘Well, perhaps it’s better so. 
Talk to him, then, about his uncle, his great-uncle 
Pandolfo and about his grandfather Gianciotto, but 
not about his father or me.’ 

As we talked, she had been dressing me. Once 
more the long, heavy skirts were hampering my free 
stride; once more the rosary and its crucifix were 
dragging at my waist like the chains of a slave; once 
more my hair, briefly clipped by Laura, was hidden 
by the stiff coif; but worst of all was the wimple, 
choking my throat that for four years had been open 
to the sun and wind. 

‘Well, that’s done!’ I said with a sigh. ‘Are we 
ready to start?’ She looked out into the courtyard: 
‘No sign yet. Would you like to rest for a while?’ 
‘No, I’m going back to the library to write.’ 

And so I did. First a brief note to Samaritana, 
thanking her and telling her that Laura would take 
over the charge of Gianni; then I decided to write my 
story to its bitter end. For now I need not simply 
leave this book here, on the chance that someone 
finds it in the distant future—I will entrust it, with 
- that other written when I was a child, to Laura, to be 
given to Pandolfo when she takes Gianni to him, 
and passed on to Gianni himself when he comes of 
age. 

Now I can hear Guido’s voice in the courtyard. 
His troop is assembled, so it is time for me to go—to 
ride through the golden September countryside and 
take my last look at the world, into which Laura will 
go back when she leaves me at the convent gates. For 
I can see clearly now: since that world has rejected 
me—a world in which I had every right to live, a free 
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and happy woman—I can turn my back on it. I 
swear, by my love for my father, which has been the 
greatest motive in my life, that once the convent 
gates have ciosed on me I will never pass them again. 
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. . . And she kept her word. When as a child of 
seven I left Aunt Laura’s happy family and passed 
into the care of Messer Pandolfo, he took me with 
him to Santarcangelo; and there, from the staff and 
servants, I heard about the ‘nuns buried alive’ who 
were never seen in the streets of the town and very 
seldom admitted a visitor within their gates. Their 
convent was next to our house, but the walls were 
high and we could not see over them. The window of 
my bedroom, in an attic at the far end of the building 
which. overlooked the nuns’ garden, had been 
blocked up to half its height to prevent anyone seeing 
out, and that of course whetted my curiosity. My 
clubfoot didn’t prevent me from climbing like a 
monkey, and soon I had found out how to hoist 
myself up and peep over. Down below I could see a 
fishpond and part of a very beautiful garden. 
Sometimes one or two black-robed figures were 
walking up and down, or sitting by the pool, reading 
aloud from what were no doubt holy books; more 
rarely I would see nuns, with skirts kilted up, doing 
some real gardening. 

One night when the moon was full-I could not 
sleep, so I climbed up to the window, sure that 
nothing would be stirring but wishing to see what the 
garden looked like in the silvery light. All of a 
sudden I heard a splash and saw something moving 
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swiftly in the pool. It seemed to be a large white fish, 
and I felt frightened (I was barely eight years old) 
until I saw that it was human: a slender woman who 
pulled herself out of the water and sat on a marble 
step, rhythmically swinging her feet. I had never 
seen a naked woman, except three together in an 
illustration to one of Messer Pandolfo’s books, and 
he had told me that they were Greek goddesses. This 
too, I thought, must be aGreek goddess. Most fortu- 
nately, being a solitary and secretive child, I told no 
one what I had seen; but the picture remained in my 
mind, leading to many unsatisfied vigils on moonlit 
nights. 

I remained at Santarcangelo, though my guardian 
lived mostly at Gradara during the summer and Ri- 
mini in winter-time, so that I seldom saw him. But 
when he did come he was always very kind, giving 
me the impression that he was really interested in 
me. A tutor came several times a week to give me 
lessons; and since my foot hampered me in most 
sports, as soon as I was old enough to ride, a pony 
was provided for me. 

When I was nine Messer Pandolfo called me to 
him and told me that I was to be greatly honoured; 
the Mother Superior of the next-door convent had 
consented to teach me Latin and French. ‘Oh!’ I 
exclaimed, dismayed, “is she very old and very se- 
vere?’ He smiled: ‘Something under forty, I 
calculate—no doubt that seems old to you. As for 
severity, that depends upon yourself. Do not give her 
cause to be severe.’ 

‘I shall not like her,’ I said obstinately. Then my 
guardian looked really distressed. ‘Giampaolo,’ he 
admonished me, ‘if you do dislike her—and I don’t 
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think you will—never let her know it. It would make 
her very unhappy.’ It did not seem to me that anyone 
SO august as a Mother Superior could care what a 
small boy thought of her, but I did not press the point. 

As it happened, I did enjoy my lessons and I did 
like her, though I was considerably in awe of her. 
She looked to me immensely tall, but I think this was 
only because I myself was small; and besides, her 
long black robe and slender figure added to her 
apparent height. 

For a whole year I saw her twice a week, but she 
never kissed or caressed me. I used to kiss her ring 
when I greeted her. At first I called her ‘Reverend 
Mother’; then one day she suggested that, now we 
knew each other better, I could drop the ‘Reverend’ 
and call her simply ‘Mother’ . I wonder what she felt, 
hearing that word from my lips? But she gave no 
sign. She was the only person who called me 
‘Gianni’. When I shyly pointed out that my name 
was Giampaolo, she gave an enigmatic smile and 
said: ‘I like ‘‘Gianni’’ better; it was your 
grandfather’s pet name.’ 


The winter of 1315-16 was a hard one; even towards 
the end of March, when my tenth birthday came, 
there was snow on the ground. Under the cold she 
wilted like a flower touched by the frost. She grew 
steadily thinner but remained tense, alert, sitting bolt 
upright in her high-backed chair, as if it were a 
throne. 

One day I was told there would be no lesson: the 
Mother Superior was ill. For three weeks I did not 
see her, and I missed my lessons. The lovely garden 
and the quiet room, its stark dignity relieved by a 
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splendid rug with all the colours of a peacock’s tail 
(she had woven it herself, she said) had captivated 
my young fancy. 

At last the lay-sister Suor Felicity (their only link 
with the outside world) fetched me, sobbing. The 
Mother Superior was very ill, she said, and was 
insisting that she must see me before she died. 

Frightened, I followed her. I had never seen any- 
one dying, and I imagined it must be terrible. But the 
Reverend Mother looked very much as usual— 
younger and prettier, I thought; for her pale cheeks 
were flushed (with fever no doubt) and her head was 
bare, showing loose, golden-brown curls barely 
touched with grey. I had never seen her look so 
happy. | 

She said to the lay-sister: ‘Rosanna’ (not ‘Suor 
Felicity’, I noted) ‘I want to give the child a present. 
Fetch me the plate that hangs in my oratory.” When 
Suor Felicity had brought it she was sent away with 
the recommendation: ‘In due course you will take 
Giampaolo home and say that this is my gift and no 
one is to accuse him of stealing it.’ As the door 
closed behind the lay-sister, she said to me: ‘I will. 
give you one thing more. Loosen the chain that is 
round my neck.’ I did so, and on it was a ring: ‘That 
belonged to your grandfather, Giovanni Malatesta. 
Take it, wear it round your neck until it fits your 
finger—when it does, you will know that you are a 
man. And may it give you your grandfather’s cour- 
age.’ 

The first courage it gave me was to ask her a 
question that for some time had been exercising my , 
mind, but that I had not dared to put to anyone: ‘Tell, - 
me, Mother—who am I?’ She countered with an- 
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other question: ‘Do you remember your father and 
mother?’ 

I hesitated: ‘Once I saw a picture of a man in a 
tunic, with a cup in one hand and a bunch of grapes in 
the other. I put my finger on the book and said: 
‘Daddy! (I was very young then.) Uncle Alberto 
laughed and said it was the god Bacchus. But that 
night I dreamed, and it seemed real: there was that 
man, and another dressed in brown, fighting on the 
floor. I bit the brown man’s hand and my mother 
pulled me away. Somehow I knew it was my 
mother.’ “What was she like?’ (the question came | 
very faintly.) “Pretty. Her hair was light and wavy, 
like yours, and she had a wreath of vine-leaves.’ I 
stopped, feeling that I was talking too much, and she 
said, as if to herself: ‘Vine-leaves in her hair. . . 
and that was only eight years ago.’ 

Wondering how she knew when it was, I asked: 

‘Did it really happen, then?’ She said: ‘Yes, it was a 
true dream. Remember your parents like that— 
beautiful and young.’ 

Still unsatisfied, I determined to know at least one | 
thing: “The pages say amongst themselves (I’ve 
overheard them) that I am Messer Pandolfo’s son. I | 
am never put to menial work, like the other bastards. | 
I have a pony of my own and special lessons, and the 
others are jealous. Is Messer Pandolfo really my 
father?’ 

At that a curious smile crossed her lips. She said: 

‘If he were, Gianni, you would be twenty-six years 
old.’ (And that I only understood many years later, 
when I had read the first part of her story). ‘No, your 
father was a Malatesta, but not Pandolfo.’ 

‘They call me Giampaolo Malatesta. If I am a 
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bastard, how have I a right to the name?’ ‘Your 
mother, too, was a Malatesta. Messer Pandolfo will 
tell you all about it when you are eighteen. For the 
moment, you need only know that you are the grand- 
son of Giovanni Malatesta—Gianciotto, who was 
lame like you, and who had not only the courage of a 
soldier, but the moral courage, after his life had been 
twice wrecked—once by illness and once by a 
woman—to build it up again.’ Then she asked me to 
hold up the plate so that she could see it. (She was too 
weak to lift a finger herself.) ‘That is his portrait,’ 
she said.-‘But—’ I objected—’on the edge it says 
‘The wise Ulysses’? . . .” Again she smiled, a 
whimsical smile that made her look very young. 
“You see, Gianni, the man who drew that face had 
never seen the wise Ulysses, but he had seen my— 
your grandfather, as podesta of Pesaro, meting out 
justice very wisely, so he chose him for his model.’ 
I looked at the face: dark and rough with a short 
jutting beard, black eyes, fierce under heavy brows, 
but a fine, sensitive mouth with a half-smile hover- 
ing at the comers. ‘I like him,’ I said—not in order to 
please her, for I was too young for such hypocrisies, 
but as a genuine comment. And that, I saw, gave her 
real joy. She sighed and relaxed, and the lids flut- 
tered down over her eyes. I thought she had fallen 
asleep (or maybe was already dead) and wondered 
what I ought to do, but after a while she spoke again. 
‘What do you want to be when you grow up, 
Gianni?’ ‘A condottiero, but they said I can’t, be- 
cause I am lame.’ “That is absurd!’ she said, with 
more energy than one would have thought possible , 
in her weak state. ‘Remember Gianciotto, your, - 
grandfather.’ 
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I said, apologetically, for I thought that she, a 
nun, might be shocked at my attitude: ‘They want to 
make a priest of me, just because I ama cripple, but I 
hate the idea.’ “Then stand out against it—have the 
courage to say no.’ She paused, and then added, ina 
tone of concentrated bitterness: ‘There is nothing 
worse than having religion forced on you when you 
don’t want it.” “Then what else am I to do?’ I asked. 
She considered for a while with closed eyes, then 
said: “Is there no compromise?’ Seeing that I did not 
understand, she explained: ‘If you can’t be acondot- 
tiero and won’t be a priest, what else could you do?’ 
‘I like reading—I could spend hours with books.’ 
‘Then ask Messer Pandolfo to let you be his librar- 
ian; and meanwhile work hard at Latin and learn 
Greek.’ She seemed to drift off into a semi-sleep and 
then roused herself to say: ‘Now it is time to go. You 
will never see me again, but think of me sometimes.’ 
‘Never see you?’ I asked. in dismay. ‘No, I am 
dying.’ 

I made some kind of protest and then she said 
something that I fully understood only after my 
eighteenth birthday, when Messer Pandolfo had 
given me her life-story to read: ‘You should be glad 
for me, Gianni. Have you never thought how terrible 
life would be, if there were no end to it?’ 

And that, I think, is the best epitaph for my un- 
happy mother. 


G-P.M, Anno 1385. 
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